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PREFACE 



IN the compilation Df this Ilistoiy of the individual States, 
and the genenil Plistory of the United States when thoy act- 
ed in concert, I have encountered a task far more difficult and 
Jaborious than I had imagined before trial. Among about 
tliirty volumes which I consulted during the progress of the 
work, I frequently found dates and statements quite variant 
1^ from each other. In some few instances 1 could only be go- 
N vemed by a majority of authors, unless I could appeal to the 
Annals of America, by Dr. IIclxMes ; on whom he that de- 
>) pends may almost ever feel safe; as he spent much time in 
^ their cc)mpilation, and had by far the greatest resources in 
"^^ books and manuscripts of any author who has written on Hie 
^ History of America. 

^ I have also found much discrimination necessary, in the 
history of the individual States, in selecting either the most in- 
teresting or most important items. My best judgment ha», 
however, been diligently and laboriously exercised in the ex- 
ecution of this task : nor shall I hesitate to claim, what I know 
is my due, the credit of never slightly examining 5 but assidu- 
ously investigating^ till confident of the correctness of my 
^, . statements, so far as reliance could be placed on the aathors 
^' before me. 

^ To me it has long appeared singular that, while our schools 

abound with a variety of reading books for children and youth, 

^ there has ne>'er yet appeared a compendious History of the 

^, United States fitted for our common schools ; than which I 

\ scarcely know of a work more needed. Instead of those books 

; usually read in our schools, consisting of detached pieces on va- 

K rioos subjects, would not a work like the following more en- 

7 gag^ the attention and interest the leeli^gs ; and would it not 

be of far greater utility ? Or, if the former are retained, ou^t 

the latter to be neglected ? 

By reading of a history like the preseat, nQtneoQsidefable 
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IV PREFACE. 

general knowledge may be obtained of tlie story of our Mhets : 
yet how many are there almost entirely ignorant of the '^ tales 
of other times/' as they relale to our own country, whose igno- 
rance would be removed by the introduction, into our more 
humble seminaries, of a correct, succinct account, of the prlnci* 
pal events which have marked the footsteps of our prosperity, 
from the lowly and desponding vale ofostruggleand obscurity, 
to the already lofty and brilliant heights of wealth, of happi- 
ness, and of power. 

I have added a very compendious account of some of the 
principal empires of ancient and modern times. To have 
noticed the minor states of former or recent days would have 
been to swell this performance beyond the size intended } nor 
should I have known where with propriety to pause. The 
Chronological Table cannot fail to attract the attention of 
youthful minds. The Constitution of the United States ought 
not only to be studied in our schools, but should find a place, 
on every family shelf, with the Bible and the catechism^ 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



From ike Prmdtnt of Harvard UniversUjf, and Dr, Hobntt of Ctmi' 

bridge. 

The desi^ of your work we entirely improve. Our children and 
yduth want a brief history of our o^vn country within the limits of a 
school bo9k. Your History supplies tliis deficiency j and, with a few 
exceptions — which may be corrected in this or a future edition— -ap- 
pears justly entitled to commendaUon and encouragement. 

J. T. KIRKLAND, 

A. H0LME3. 

Cambridge, Sept. 4, 1820. 



From the Preceptor ofMonsorif (Mass.) Jcademff. 

MONSON, Aug. 26, 1820. 

Sir — I have perused with attention your " History or the United 
Status," and am free to say that I consider it a compilation of distin- 
guished merit — a judicious selection of interesting facts. The plan 
you hare puraued and the manner in which it is executed cannot fail 
of meeting the approbation of every candid mind. 

A work of this kind has been very much wanted in our academies and \ 
common schools ; and by publishing this treatise you will render an | 
important and acceptable service to our country. This work, I doubt ; 
not, will be grateMly received hy an enliglitened community, and meet > 
that patronage which it merits. ^ 

ROBERT RIDDLE. 



From the Hev. F. Foster^ late Minhter of Petersham, Mass, 

BRIMFIELD, (Ikpt. 6, 1S20. 

Sir — ^l have examined your " History of the United States," 
which yon was pleased to submit to my inspection, and am happy to 
say that, in my opiaion) you have selected such facts as arc most profit- 
able to be known by the rising generation, and related them with that 
simplicity and perspicuity of style which ought to characterize a work 
designed for the uae of schools. I cannot, tliercfore, doubt that your 
labours for the benefit of our youth will be duly appreciated by ijio 
public, and that your book will not only find a wek^ome reception into 
otir schools and academics, but be extensively circulated among our 
citizens. 

With the asrsurance of my best wishes for the success of this and 
every attempt to facilitate the acquisition of useful knowledge, 

1 am, sir, your humble servant, 

FESTU3 FOSTER, 



6 flECfOMMENDATIONS. 

FromJDr, Daniel Adorns, Aaihw «/ tht *« Sduilar*s Arithmttk,*' « Tito- 
rough" Sc/iolar,'^ " Gtogrophyy or a detcripiion of ike Worlds" ^. 

. History bas been defined "a record of facts for the mstruction of 
niankind." Its utility^ therefore, must be obvious. The study of geo- 
graphy, which is now pretty generally introduced into our schools, will 
prepare the way for that of history ; and I doubt not but the time is 
fast approaching when no scholar will be considered as having com- 
pleted a good common scliool education, who is leA ignorant of the 
histoz-y of his country. With these impressions on my mind, I appre- 
hend, that the " Histort of the Unitkd States, designed for the 
use of schools," which you propose publishing, will be found to be 
both seasonable and useful. 

DANIEL ADAMS. 
Mmni-yemoni JV. /f. Auguslf 1820. 



From the A^eW'York Evening Post, 

IMerarp fntelHgence. — A book has been put into our hands, with a 
request that we would examine it and apeak of it according as in our 
judgment its merits would warrant. It is entitled, " The Hktory of 
the United States^ ^-c. for tha use of Schools and familieSf* second edi- 
tion. Published by John Prentiss, pp. 279. 

Wc liavc not been able to examine with critical minuteness, (he con- 
tents of this little work, but we ha;ve cursorily perused it. The subjelet 
itself, the miiu purpojse for which it is intended, and the character and 
(Ircdnistjnccs of its late author, who was personally known to us as 
a man of gonius, a scholar, a poet, and a wit, arc calculated to create 
much tuterost and expectation. We have found it what it professes to 
be, a very useful work for the use of schools, and a convenient manual, 
to which occasional recurrence may be had by any gentleman. 

Among the many autiioritative recommendations which follow the 
preface, we observe one from the President of Harvard University, Mr. 
Kirkland, and Dr. Holmes of Cambridge ; and several from the pre- 
ceptor of Monson Academy, and other distinguished scholars in Mas- 
sachusetts. A letter to the author from the Rev. F. Foster, says, " I 
have examined your ** History of the United States," and am happy 
to say that in my opinion, you have selected such facts as are most pro- 
fitable to be known by the rising generation, and related them with that 
simplicity and perspicuity of style which ought to characterize a work 
designed' for the use of schools." 

The book closes with interesting questions adapted. to the history of 
the United States, peculiarly suitable to the work. In time, I doubt 
«ot this interesting work, mil make its way into our schoob by the side 
of Whclpley and Sampson. 



From the A*. F. Evemng Journal. 

We have read with attention, the History of the Uhitrd State s^ 
spoken of in the foregoing extract from the Evening Post, and can 
bear testimony to its value, as containing a greater mass of facts rela- 
tive to the history of our country, than any other book, calculated for 
the use of schools, which has yet appeared. 
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CHAPTER L 

Fir9t Settlement of Virginia and NeuhEagkmd* 

Prelimiiuuy remarks— DIscoTery of AjQeric»-«>DiscoTerjof the North- 
enn Contukenl by Gabot— Queen EUsabetb^s letten patent to Qilbert 
and Raletgpb— Unsuecessfiil attend to settle Virgini»— Tobacco ■ 
Gosnold discovers Cape Cod^Setdement at Jamestown, Vir^^inia— 
Captain Smith a prisoner — saved by Pocahontas — Chesapcak bay 
explored — ^Plot of the Indians ; revealed by Pocahontas— Pocahon- 
tas seized : her marriage~^Women sent to Virginia for wives ; sold 
Ibrtobacco— Slavery introduced — Northern voyage of Captain Smith 
— Uobuccessful attempt to settle New-England — ^Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son's flock— Settlement at Plymouth— Formed into a body polities- 
Intercourse with the Indiacns — Deadit of the Gampai^<i— Kew ar- 
rimlf— Settlement at Portsmou^ and Do ¥ti » a t Snki»— Maasai* 
^nisetU colonj^i— Arrival of Wintiurop— RepresentatTrei choieii— 
Ann Hntchinson: theological dissensionB-— Masaacre in Virginia by 
^ Indians — ^Virginia company relinquish tp the king. 

THE overthrow o^ ancient dynasties, the establlsh- 
ment of recent, or other most important revolntions in 
an empire, can have but an Inconsiderable effect, com- 
pared with the stupendous events that have resulted, and 
that must hereafter result^ from the discovery of Ameri- 
ca by Columbus. 

The consequences of the greatest victories have ge- 
nerally beenneither anaccessibn to human happiness, nor 
an increase of the human race; but rather a diminution 
of both, or a mere change of masters. Far otherwise 
ia all boiaaii probability, must eventually be the bene- 
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ficial effects arising from the discovery of tl^ western 
world. 

In South America, when we consider how much loii* 
ger time has elapsed since its^ first invasion, conquest and 
settlement principally by the Spaniards, than since the 
first permanent settlements in North Americi^ it must 
be confessed that the progress of refinement, the difiu- 
sion of literature, and the extension of the arts and sci- 
ences, have been impeded by that inaptitude to exertion 
or enterprise, M'hich hns arisen from the abundance of, 
and from the facility of extracting silver and gold '^ out 
of the bowels of our mother earth ;" as well as from the 
general ignorance and superstition of the priesthood, 
and the gloomy and oppressive tendency of their reli- 
gion, thus rigidly taught and rigourously enforced. 

The very gradual increase of population may be ina 
great degree attributed to the inhospitality of the cli- 
mate in many places ; but in a greater, to the manners 
and habits of the people. If we compare the growth of 
some of the large cities in South America with those of 
the United States, the great disparity of increase will 
be apparent. 

Lima was founded in 1535. In the yeac 1600 its 
inhabitants were 14,000; in 1700 they were 27,000; 
in 1790, they amounted to 52,000. Potosi was found- 
ed in 1545, and now contains about 100,000 inhabitantSo 
Quito was founded in 1534, and contains about 65,000 
inhabitants. There are many other cities, founded 
about the same time, the site of which for commerce, or 
on accoiint of their nearness to rich mines, seems ex- 
tremely favourable for a far greater population. 

Eighty years since, where Baltimore now standi, 
there were not ten dwelling houses. In 1790 it contain- 
ed above 13,000 inhabitants ; and in 1810 its popula- 
tion amounted to 46,555. Philadelphia, founded by 
Penn in 1682, contained in 1790, 43,525, and in 1810, 
92,247, including the suburbs. The city of New-York, 
in 1697, contained 4,302 souls; in 1790, 33,131 ; in 
IBIO its population was 93,914. 

Not in the cities only, but in th^ United States at 
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lai^, there has been a dinilar increase of population. 
Wtien the census was first taken in 1790, the number 
of inhabitants was 3,950,000. In 1800, 5,305,666. 
In' 1810, 7,230,514. At this computation of increase, 
the namber of souls double in less than twenty-five 
years ; at which rate, the following table will show the . 
result for 150 years. 

No. of Inhabitants in 1810 7,230,514 

do. in 1835 — 14,461,028 

do in 1860 — 28,922,05^ 

do. .... . in 1885 — 57,844,112 

do. . . ... in 1910^115,688,224 

do Jn 19351-231 ,376,44& 

do. ..... in 1960—462,752,896 

Allowing that in the United States, iocluding Loui- 
siana, tliere are two millions of square miles, or twelve 
hundred and eighty millions of acres ; in one hundred 
and fifty years ti\ere would be about 230 persons to s^ 
square mile, not three acres to a man. That the pre- 
sent territory of the Union may increase in population^ 
in the above proportion, for a century, is not, at once, 
to be considered improbable ; though many causes may 
conspire against it. 

What may be the effects of divisions and consequent 
wars, of the increase of luxury and intemperance, of 
famine, of pestilence, or a decrease of migrations from 
Europe, it is impossible to foresee. It is, hpwever, de- . 
lightfui to anticipate the continuance of the Union for 
centuries ; and to contemplate three or four hundred 
millions of our fellow creatures, enjoying climates pro- 
fuse in every variety of good, basking in the sunshine - 
of temperate liberty, and bound by the beneficent laws 
of one government and one constitution ; extending^ ^ 
not over the present dominions of the United States 
only, but stretching their limits to the shores of the . 
Arctic Sea and Western Pacific. 

The longevity of the oldest individual is so limited, 
that the most important changes and transactions of 
empires far distant or near, of ages remote, recent, or 
present, speaking in the aggregate, h^^ve little effect on 
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his own happiness ; otherwise than as he, from senli- 
ments of philanthropy or patriotism, in sympathy en- 
joys the pleasures of nations once happy ; participates 
in the happiness of such as are now so; or foretastes 
the expansion, continuance, and augmentation of na- 
tional felicity, in approaching ages. 

Notwithstanding all the unmerited disappointments,, 
cruel hardships, and severe maltreatment^ which em- 
bittered*so great a part of the life of Columbus, we can- 
not but suppose he received, in his latter days, not 
merely consolation, but high satisfaction, in reflecting 
on the magnitude and success of his vast enterprise ; ia 
anticipating the justice that would be rendered his cha- 
racter; the unbounded benefits that would result to 
mankind ; and the exaltation of his name, permanent 
as the world he discovered, and coextensive with the 
annals of time. 

" A light— a light," on board the little fleet of Co- 
lumbus, was the joyful exclamation, at midnight, on the 
11th of October 1492; and the next day the soil of 
America was pressed by the footsteps of Europeans. 

Who can peruse the accounts of this voyage without 
sharing with a moistened eye, in the feelings of indig- 
nation, of hope and dread suspense, doubt and anxiety, 
that tenanted the bosom of the daring adventurer, for 
severed days b^re thb discovery y or be less affected 
with ardent exulta^n^ when the land became visible to 
his long gazing eyes ; and his labours of twenty years 
were at last crowned with success f. 

Of the difficulties he encountered, before be could pre- 
vail on any of the powers of Europe to patronize the un- 
dertaking ; of his fQrti:^ vifl<' atiff pprgAVPranrOj and of his 
fuial success, it may be proper to take a brief notice. 

Columbus is supposed to have been a native of Ge- 
noa. In 1447, he repaired to Lisbon. The Portuguese, 
at this time, were anxious to find a passage to the East 
Indies, round Africa. Columbus, from various consi- 
derations which to him appeared plausible, believed that 
a passage to the East Indies might be found by a west- 
ern course orer the Atlantic* 
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^ tie soQght the assistaliee of the Genoese, bat wag de- 
nied ; the preset appearing to Ibem chimerical. He 
next Solicited the Portuguese, but was unsuccessful. 
He sent bis brother Bartholomew to England, to lay bis 
plan before Henry VII. ; but bis brother was captured, 
and did not reach £n^and for several years. 

Ferdinand and Isabella now governed the united 
kingdom of Castile and Arragon. To them he appli- 
ed y and, after much urgency, the negociation ended in 
a treaty with Columbus, April 17th, 1492. On the 3d 
of August of the same year, a little before sunrise, Co- 
lumbus set sail with three small vessels.^ 

He steered directly to the Canary Islands, which he 
left the 6th of September, and held his course due west, 
over seas nev^r before ploughed by European keek. " 
His men erelong began to murmur; and several days 
before land was discovered threatened to throw him 
overboard. By threats and flattery he persuaded liis 
men to continue the voyage three days longer; when, 
if laiid should liot be discovered, he would return. 

Little however did he risk by this stipulation ; the 
indications of the nearness of land being so numerous 
and almost indisputable. On ^ 11th of October, at 
the approach of night, he ordered all his sails furled, 
lest the vessel should be driven on shore. Not an eye 
was closed. All was doubt, expectation, fear, hope, 
and the trepidation of awful suspense. Each gazed 
with dreadful anxiety to that quarter where it was hoped 
land would be discovered. 

A: Utde after midnight the cry of Land^ Land, was 
beard on board the Pinta, the most forward vessel. 
Having been often before deceived, suspense became 
the more painful, till morning, when all doubts were 
dispelled^ Land was visible. With tears of joy the 
crews f^ the three vessels sung ^ hymn of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God. 

In a rich dress, with a drawn sword, Columbus land^ 
ed, and tootc possession, for the crown of Castile and 
I^eoii.«' The Spaniards were surprised at the novelty 
of the scene. The naked i^pliclty of Ae natives, 
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beardless, with long black hair, and other shape than 
their own, struck them with astonishment ; nor less the 
novelty of every herb, each shrab and tree. 

Nor less was the wonder, of the natives, at the sight 
of the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the children 
of the snn ; but greater was their astonishment at the 
sight of the ships, which they considered as living ani- 
mals with wings, with eyes of lightning and with 
tongues of thunder. 

Columbus made several voyages after this ; but Ame- 
ricus Vespucius, a Florentine adventurer, robbed him 
of a name that ought to have been given the New World. 

Gold and silver were the great objects of search ; and 
these were found in South America, and hefe the settle- 
ments of the Spanish were made, while above a century 
elapsed, from the first discovery of North America, be* 
fore it was again visited with success for purposes ol 
settlement, excepting in Mexico and about the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

May 1497, Giovanni Caboto, or John Cabot, a Ve- 
netian, having received a commission from Henry VII. 
of England, sailed from Bristol ; and, on the'24th of 
June, discovered Newfoundland. Leaving this Island, 
and steering westwardly, he soon discovered the con- 
tinent. His course was now directed northwardly in 
pursuit of a north-east passage to the' East Indies, to 
the 67th degree of N. latitude, according to some au- 
thors, and, according to others, which account we con- 
sider more probable, to about the 56th or 57th. 
^~ Thence returning, he pursued a S. W. course, along 
the continent of North America, to the bay of Chesa- 
peake ; or, as others suppose, to East Florida ; and 
thence returned to England, without any where attempt- 
ing a setdement. 

From this time, altfiough Cabot had pretended to 
take possession of the coast in the name of Henry VIL 
nothing was done towards efietting*a settlement till the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

In 1524, Verrazzano, a Florentine, under the auspi- 
ces of Francis I. of FrancCj^ sailed along the coast from 
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Florida to the 50tH degree of North latittide. The next 
year, he made another voyage : . but the crew were lost, 
and the French, for maDy years, relinquisbed further 
thoughts of dkcoverv or settlement. 

In 1578, Queen Llizabeth granted letters patent to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to make discoveries and settle- 
ments, Gilbert spent some time about Cape Breton 
and Newfoundland, taking possession in the name of 
the Queen ; but was lost on hb passage home. 

In 1584, his half brother, the famous and unfortunate 
Sir Walter Raleigh, obtained similar letters patent, 
with very ample powers : and in July entered PampH* 
CO Sound, now in Nortli Carolina^ 

He then proceeded to the Rotooke, and spent seve- 
ral weeks in examining the native productions of the 
soil, and in traiHc with the Indis^s ; who manifested no 
fear, nor disposition t0\ hostility. Sir Walter arrived 
in England in September. Elizabeth, in honour of 
her own reign, and of her mrginity^ denominated the 
new country Virginia. 

In the spring of the succeeding year, Raleigh sailed 
from Englaipd with seven »mall ships, laden with pro* 
visions, arms, and passengers, for a settlement. la 
June he arrived at the island of Roanoke, and esta*- 
blished a colony of one hundred and eight persons. 

Inquiries were immediately made by the adventurers 
for gold, which they supposed equally abundant it^ 
North and South America ; and in fruitless. search for 
which, they spent most of that time, which ought to 
have been sedulously employed in securing the means 
0/ their own subsistence. 

. In 1586, Sir Francis Drake arrived with provisions, 
and about one hundred more colonists : but, a vioteni 
storm arising, and continuing for three days, several 
of bis vessels were 4amtiged ; and that containing the 
men and provisions, having been forced to sea, the co- 
lonists requested Sir Fcancis to take them to England f 
with which request he complied. 

A short time after the departure of Drs^e, Sir Wal- 
ter arrived, with provisions for the colony. Wot find* 
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ing Uiein, he retarded. Soon afia", §ir Riehard Ghren- 
ville arrived, witblargesuppiies, ia three ships. 

Search for the colonists provkig abortive, he also 
departed } after having left fifteen of his crew, with 
provisions for two years : of whom, as nothing was - 
ever heard, it was little doubted but that they were .de- 
stroyed by the savages ; though the Indians declared 
that they left the country. 

During Sir Walter's stay he had familiarized himself 
to the habit of smoking tobacco. Some of which he 
carried with him to England, and introduced its use 
among the court and nobility. 

Thus, though Vir^nia did not yield tlie precious me- 
tals sought, it has yielded that by which abundance of 
the precious metals hav« been obtained. Such are the 
powers of example and of habit, that what is at first 
nauseous to the taste, and intoxicating to the brain, be- 
comes afterwards a supposed comfort, and at length is 
made a pretended necessary of life. 

1587. This year Sir Walter made another attempt 
to establish a colony, with three ships, and one hundred 
and fifiy men and some women ; which adventurers he 
incorporated under the tide of** the Borough of Raleigh 
in Virginia ;" the legislative power being invested in 
a Governor and twe^e counsellors. 

The^e were ordered to Chesapeake Bay, which had 
1)een dis<5overed during the previous year. They how- 
ever went to Roanoke ; where, after having learned the 
loss of fheW counuymen left by Grenville, they con- 
cluded once more to attempt effecting a settlement. 
One of the Indians, who had visited England, and had 
returned, wasebristened^ and styled ** Lord of Roanoke 
and Desamonguepeuk." The first child of English 
descent was born here this year, and named Virginia. 

The preparations of the Spanish to invade England 
with their Ini4ocy>le Armada ; the part taken by Ra- 
leigh and Grenville, and the need of their services in 
the protection of the kingdom ; as well as of the arm- 
ed vessels destined for the relief of the colony, together 
wtife the risk of capture by the Spanish *, all conspired 
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tdi prev^Al the succoors needed by the uafortnnate ad«p 
v^enturers at Roanoke* 

In 1589» Sir Waker sold bU patent to Sir Thomas 
Smith and a company of London merchants ; who, the 
next year, sent three ships to Roanoke. It bad been 
agreed, three years before, when the party were left 
here, that should they remove, they should maiii on 
some trees, or posts, the name of the place to whidi 
they should remove. 

^ The word Croaian was foond ; the name of an In* 
dian town, about fifty miles distant, on the north side 
of Cape Look-out : to which place, attempting to sail, 
the next day, Ahrir cables, from the violence of the wea- 
ther, being parted, and tbehr provisions scan^, they 
concluded to return to England. No search wa$ after- 
wards made for the colony, and nothing further was 
ever beard of them. 

In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnald left Falmouth, in a 
small bark witli thirty persons, intending to eff^^t a 
settlement m the north part of Vir^nia. He disco- 
vered a head land, where he came to anchor ; and, hav- 
ing found abundance of cod, he called the cape. Cape 
Cod. Directing his conrse to the S. W. in a few days 
be cHscovered Nantucket, Buzzard's Bay, Martba's 
Vineyard, and one ^ tbe Elizabeth Islands i which 
stUl retains the Indian name of Cuttyhunk ; and on 
which he buUt a fbrt and a storehouse ; bu^ from some 
uneasiness or misfortune, the island was soon abandon- 
ed, and the company returned to England. 

Tbe accounts given by Gosnold, and subsecpxently 
confirmed by others, who visited where he had been, 
began to inspirit many of the English with a determi- 
nation again to attempt the so c^ten frustrated plan of 
a colony in what was still called Virginia. 

Sir Waker Raleigh having been aceused of high 
treason^ his patent b^ame void, lames, who succeed* 
ed Elizabeth, granted, in 1606, letters patent to two 
compiainies, called the Londcm and the Plymouth Cpm^ 
panics ; by which they were authorized to possess the 
ic^ilories lying between the 34th and 45th degrees of 
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latitude : tbe Sbutbern part to the London, and 
Northern to the Plymouth Company ; the king him- ^ 
self having undertaken to frame for them a code of laws. 

Three ships were provided by the London company, 
on board of which were 105 persons, who were expect- 
ed to remain at Roanoke, which was the place of tlieir 
destination. The command of this squadron was giv« 
en to Captain Christopher Newport, who sailed from 
London on the 20th Dec. 1606; and, after a tedious 
and disasterous passage of four months, by the circuit*^ 
ous route of the West Indies, on the 26th of April, 
discovered Cape Henry, the southern cape of the 
Chesapeake, a storm having driven him northwardly 
beyond the place of his destination. Soon after he dis- 
covered Cape Charles, and entered the spacious bay of 
the Chesapeake. 

Gratified by the appearance of the country, the com- 
pany resolved to begin a settlement ; and the neigh- 
bouring situations were explored. Passing above Old 
Point Comfort, a party proceeded up a beautiful river, 
by the Indians called Powhatan, and by the colonists, 
in honour of James I. called James' River. On a pen- 
insula some way up this river, they determined to 
commence a settlement, calling the place Jamestown, 
Thisnvas the first British settlement that was not abanr 
doned. 

Shordy after the company received supplies from 
England, and an accession to their numbers, making 
the whole about two hundred. Two vessels were 
freighted for England ; the one loaded with a yellow 
and brilliant sand, common in many places of that vi- 
cinity, and which the colonists vainly considered as 
containing a large proportion of gold : the other was 
laden with cedar. 

Among the members of the council, the most active, 
able, resolute, daring, and persevering, was Capt. John 
Smith ; to whom, more than to any other, the success 
of the establishment was indebted. Captain Smith 
having passed a considerable distance into the desert, 
to explore the Chickahominy river, was taken prisoner 
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hy a large party of lodians ^ who det^miQed 
him to death. \ 

For this purpose, he was confined, and le4 
place of execution : his head was placed upon toaiunv, 
for the purpose of beating out his brains with clubs.. 
Powhatan, the most powerful Indian chief of that vi- 
cinity, at whose palace the execution wa^ to take place^ 
stood over Captain Smith, turning a deaf ear to the pa- 
thetic and continued solicitations of his daughter, Po- 
cahontas, then about thirteen years of age. 

The entreaties of Pocahontas not prevailing, before 
the fatal blows were given she fell upon Smith, clasp- 
ing his neck with her arms, and resting her head upon 
his. Powhatan relented; and, two days after, sent 
Soiith to Jamestown* I 

In June, 1608, Captain Smith left Jamestown, in aa 
open boat with thirteen men, for the purpose of explore 
ing the Chesapeake, its creeks, harbours, and rivers; 
and to open an intercourse with the Indians. During 
an absence of six weeks he explored the bay on eacn 
side as far as the Rappahannock. In a subsequent ex- 
pedition, he explored the Bay quite up to the Susque- 
hannah, sailing up the principal rivers to a considera- 
ble distance. 

160d. The destruction of the whole colony was 
plotted by the Indians ; but their intention was render- 
ed abortive by the friendship of Pocahontas towards 
the Englisb. She, in a very dark night, went to James- 
town, and disclosed to the president the plot of her fa*- 
ther. The colony was put on their guard ; and Pow- 
hatan soon after reconciled. 

1610. A famine having reduced the company from 
five hundred to only sixty, it was resolved to abandon 
the country, and return to England. For this purpose 
they had already embarked : but, meeting Lord, De- 
laware, who had, the previous year, lieen appointed 
Governor, under a new charter, with one hundred and 
fifty men and a large supply of provisions, they dOn* 
sented to return and resettle the colony. 

Under the administration of Delaware,, the affairs of 
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the cooqpany wore a move aaspicioos aspect. Captain 
Argal was sent up the Potomac to obtain provisions ; 
where be foimd a young- Englishman by the name of 
Spelman, who had been saved from the fury of Powha- 
tan by the iatercession of his daughter, the benevolent 
Pocahontas. Two years after. Captain Argal was 
again sent to Ae Potomac for corn ; where he learned 
that Pocahontas, from some unknown cause, had se- 
creted herself from her father. Argal found means to 
discover her retreat, and took her with him to James- 
town ; expecting the possession of her woidd have a 
beneficial effect on the feelings of her father. 

The next year she married an English gentleman by 
the name of Rolfe. She embraced the Christian reli- 
^on, and was baptized by the name of Rebecca. She 
died four years after, at Gravesend, on her return with 
her husband from England. She left one son, whose 
descendants inherited lands firom her title ; and from 
whom «re descended many respectable families in Vir- 
ginia ; who, instead of mortification, ought to glory in 
the virtues of their illustrious ancestor. 

1614. Captain Argal was sent from Jamestown to 
Manhattan (now New-York,) to lay claim to it on ac- 
count of its discovery by Hudson, in 1609, Here were 
a few Dutch traders, who immediately acknowledged 
the supremacy of king James, and the governor of 
Yir^nia under him. 

1619. A provincial legislature was convoked, eleven 
corporations sending representatives to the colonial 
convention. Shortly after arrived upwards of twielve 
hundred persons, to increase the population of the co- 
lony. 

One hundred and fifty young women, " handsome 
and uncorrupt,*' were sent to Virginia : who were sold 
to the planters for one hundred, and one hundred and 
fifty pounds of tobacco each ; tobacco being then va- 
lued at three shillings per pound. We are not inform- 
ed whether this was a speculating traffic of girl-hold- 
ers ; nor of the manner of courtship, nor selection of 
wives. They, however, were not sold to slavery : 
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tfaoagli twenty of the sable sons of Africa were about 
the same time brought there in a Dutch vessel, and sold : 
whence we may date the commencement of the cruel 
and impolitic system of slave-holding in the Southern 
States. 

Let us now attend to uie affairs of New*£ngland. 
Captain Smith, (1614) was sent from England to ex* 
plore north Virginia. He ranged along tlie coast from 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, making observations on the 
shores, harbours, islands, and headlands : he fiiade a 
map of the country ; and on liis return to England 
showed it to prince Charles (afterwards the royal mar- 
tyr) who, from the description of it given by Smith, 
declared that the country should be called New-Eng- 
land. Cape Aune was so called by the prince, front- 
respect to his mother. 

One of his vessels Smith left behind with orders to 
Thomas Uunt, the roaster, to load h with fish, and 
proceed immediately to Malaga* Hunt, under pretext 
of traffic j seduced twenty-four Indians on board Im 
ship, basely put them under hatches, and sold them to 
the Spaniards in Malaga. 

Captain Hobson was sent to New-England, the same 
year, to effect a settlement ; but, on liis arrival, was at- 
tacked by the Indians, with arrows from twenty canoes : 
was himself wounded, and some of his men. Discou- 
raged by this onset of the savages, and hopeless of suc- 
cess in making a settlement, he immediately returned 
to Great Britain. Two attempts were made, in the 
two succeeding year^, to fix an establishment in New- 
England, but both proved unsuccessful. 

The Rev. Mr. Robinson with his flock, of the re- 
formed church of the north of England, usually de- 
nominated Puritans, reizi^ved to Amsterdam in 1606, 
and soon after to Leyden. A variety of motives led 
his congregation to turn their attention to the new world : 
the principal were, the eryo}'ment of perfect liberty of 
conscience ; " the preservation of ecclesiastical affairs 
distinct from those of the state ;" and a hope of laying 
a foundation for an extensive empire, that should bp 

B 
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purged from all religious impurities. The second zU 
tempt of the agents of Mf. Robinson's congregation to 
negociate with .the Virginia company proved success- 
ful, (1619.) 

1 620. A part of the congregation, who were to cross 
the Atlandc and make preparation for the rest, left 
Leyden in July, and sailed from Southampton, in Eng- 
land, in August : but, on account of the lealdness of 
one of their ships, they were twice compelled to return. 

On the 6th of September they sailed from Plymouth ; 
and, at day-break, on the 9th of November, they dis- 
covered Cape Cod. Pursuing their course southward- 
ly, with intent to discover Hudson's river, they fell 
among shoals, and altered their course to the north- 
ward. 

It is stated that the master of the ship had been brib- 
ed in Holland, to convey them north of Manhattan, 
that they might not disturb the Dutch there; who, 
though they had once submitted to the authority of the 
English, from reinforcements and enlargement of this 
colony, had long since thrown off the British yoke. 
On the 10th of November, the ship anchored in Cape 
Cod harbour. 

Perceiving that they were so far north as to be with- 
out the territory of the south Virginia Company, some 
hesitation arose : but the wintef was at hand, and it 
was now too late to go in search of a settlement with- 
in the jurisdiction of that company. 

Previous to their landing, after praj'er and thanks- 
giving, they formed themselves into a body politic, 
binding themselves by a written covenant to be govern- 
ed by the decisions of a majority. This instrument 
was subscribed by forty-one, who with their children 
and domestics, amounted to one hundred and one per- 
sons. Mr. John Carver was chosen, without a dissen- 
tient, Governor for one year. 

Parties were sent on shore to make discoveries. 
Some Indians were seen but could not be overtaken. 
A considerable quantity of corn was found in heaps of 
ssind, secured in baskets, which served for seed the en- 
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$uiog spring, and tended to save the adventurers from 
famine. 

On the 6th of December, Carver, Standish, Winslow, 
Bradford, and others, sailed to various places, to dis« 
cover a suitable situation for a settlement. Monday, 
December 11th, O. S. they landed at what was after- 
wards called Plymouth, and from the goodness of the 
harbour, and the favourable appearance of the land, 
resolved here to commence a settlement. 

A house was immediately built : the company was 
divided into nineteen families, and lots of ground as- 
signed to each for houses and gardens. In January 
they began to lay out a town in two rows of houses : in 
February they attended to their military concerns, and 
appointed Mifcs Standish their Captain. 

In March, an Indian, who had learnt some broken 
English from a little intercourse with Englishmen wht 
had before been fishing on the coast, came^ fearlessly 
and unattended, into the open street of the town, ex 
claiming, " Welcome Englishmen, welcome English- 
men." This Indian informed them that a plague the 
year before, or^ as some state, four years before, bad 
destroyed all tlie Indians in the vicinity. 

Through the friendly interposition of this Indian, 
whose name was Samoset, a treaty was made with Mas* 
sasoiet, the most power&l sachem of the neighbouring 
tribes, which was uninterruptedly maintained for fifty 
years* 

The fatigues and diseases, tp which the company 
were exposed, together with a deprivation of the com- 
forts and conveniencies ihey had heretofore epjoyed, 
swept away one half of their number, before the next 
spring : among them the Governor, in whose room Mr. 
William Bradford was elected. Their bodies were bu- 
ried near the shore, and covered with level sodsj that 
this great diminution of their number might not be 
known to the Indians by the discovery of their graves. 
September 19th, 1621. Goveruor3radford sent a 
shallop with ten men and three Indiana, to make dis- 
coveries in the Bay, and traffic, with the Indians. At 
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the bottom of the bay .tbey landed under a cliff, sup- 
posed to be Copps' Hill in Boston ; had an intervievt^ 
with the chief; agreed upon articles of submission and 
friendly intercourse; collected some beaver^ and re- 
turned. 

In November the company received an addition of 
thirty-jSve persons, brought over in a ship from Eng- 
land. The ship however brought no provisions ; and 
it was necessary she should immediately return. The 
colonists, great as was their own want of provisions, ge- 
nerously victualled her, though in consequence, they 
were obliged to put tliemselves on half allowance for 
six months. 

The returning ship wds laden with clapboards, bea- 
ver skins, fee. to the value of 5Q(H^ Theliext year two 
vessels arrived, bringing provisions, goods, and about 
sjxty passengers^ for tlie settlement. 

Settlements were made, in 1623, under the orders of 
Mason and Gorges, who had obtained patents of ter- 
ritory in New-England, at Piscataqua, (Portsmouth, 
N. H.) and at Dover. A settlement was also begun., 
the next vear, at Cape Anne. 

1628. The council for New-England sold to Ros- 
well Young, and others, a patent for all that part of 
New-England, lying between three miles north of the 
Merrimac and three south of Charles river. Thus was 
laid^ foundation for a union of the settlements under 
one colony. A settlementwas this year begun at Nauin^ 
keag, (Salem) iinder the goyerument of Mr. John En- 
dicot. 

16!^. King Charles incorporated "the governor 
and company of Massachusetts' bay in New-England." 
An agreement was made M Cambridge, between Sir 
Richard Sakonstall, Thomas Dudley, John Winthrop, 
and others, to be ppepared the next March to embark 
with their families to New-Eaglaud, to settle in that 
country. Winthrop was made Governor, and Dudley 
Deputy Governor. 

The next sj^ritig they embarjced with fourteen vessels* 
9ev^rat gentkiaen of wealth 4nd eminence acoompani* 
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ed ; the meS) woraen, and children, making in the whole 
about :fifteen hundred. These -first planted themselves 
in Chariestown, but soon after crossed the river to tlie 
peniosnla, Shawmut, (Boston) where die first General 
Court was this year held. 

'Articles of fiiith were agreed upon, to which every 
one was required to asseiH, and become a member of the 
church, before he could be entitled to vote at the elee* 
tions, or could become eligible to the office of a magis- 
trate or juryman. Thus could those, who, at such risk, 
under such hardships, and with such sacrifices, had fled 
from religious intolerance, exercise immediately an in- 
tolerance certainly not less severe nor less unjust ; and 
deprive a fellow-cidzen of his civil rights, because he 
could not conscientiously subscribe to every article of 
religion, believed by the majority. 

But, while we lament this intolerance, we ought to re- 
member that it was the rage of the times, not less in 
America than in Europe. Even Virgfnia, above thirty 
years after, made it penal for parents to refuse to bap- 
tize their children ; and passed the most severe laws 
against fakers, forbidding their residence among them, 
imprisoning them tiH they should atjure their tenets, or 
leave the country ; severely punishing the first and se- 
cond return, but inftcttng death on the third. 

In the year 1634, there were seldements above thirty 
miles distam from Boston in several .directions ; hence 
it became impracticable with convenience for all the 
freemen to attend the general court. The cpnstitution 
was therefore altered to a representative democracy, 
twenty-four delegates representing the difiierent towns. 
Four general courts were to be held every year. In 
that of the general election, all the freemen were to at- 
tend ; but the freemen of every town might choose de- 
puties to represent them at the othar three general courtSk. 

This form of legislation remained, with little altera- 
tion, dttring the continuance of the chsurter. Seven mei» 
were chosen in Boston to regulate the division of the 
town lands. Tbeir powers were afterwards^ enlargedi 
and hence arose, througtumtNew-Gnc^aad, the custom 
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of choosing Seleamen, to regulate town affairs* A 
market, and public inn were erected, and tl^ first mer^ 
chant's shop was opened. 

1637. The troops of Massachusetts and Connecticui 
had several engagements with the Pequot Indians, and 
finally subdued them. This year was famous for a great 
theological disturbance made by Ann Hutchinson, a 
woman of much subtlety and considerable talents ; who 
was accused of maintaining heresies, and supporting 
them by lectures frequently given to large auditories. 

The consequence was a synod of the Ministers, elders, 
and messengers, of the churches ; who, after three weeks 
deliberation, condemned eighty-two opinions as liereti* 
cal ; which had been disseminated in New-England : 
and, fearful of public disturbance by her adherents, fifty- 
eight persons were disarmed ; and none were allowed 
.to remain within the jurisdiction without tlie coosent.of 
a magistrate. 

Some banishments of course took place; Mrs. Hutch- 
inson herself was banished ; and, with her husband and 
children, removed to Rhode-Island. 

The legislature this year founded a public school at 
Newtown, afterwards called Cambridge* Two years 
after, Mr. John Harvard of Charlestown, a clergynrnn, 
left a legacy of 779Z. I'ls 2d. to the above mentioned 
school : a gift, which, considering the value of money 
at the time, and the profession of the donor, a profession 
seldom imcumbered with the burdens of wealth, marks 
his great public spirit and his zeal for the diffusion, of 
erudition. 

Cambridge, in England, having been tlie place where 
many of the first settlers of New-England had received 
their education, the name of Newtown was altered to that 
of Cambridge, by the legislature, and the school was 
established under the appellation of Harvard College. 
In Cambridge was established (1639) the first printing* 
oi&ce introduced in North America. 

One hundred laws, by the appellation of '' The Body 
of Liberties," were established (1640) for the govern- 
jaent of the colony* Many of these were highly nC'- 
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eessary and advantageoas : but the admixtare of theo- 
logical control, and civil policy, must have been a source 
of constant perplexity'. 

No injunction was to be laid " on any church, church 
officer, or member, in point of doctrine, worship, or 
discipline, besides the institution of the Lord." When 
the law was defective, decision was to be " by the word 
of «od.» 

. After a slight sketch of the affairs of Virginia, to 
the presi^nt date, for the sake of greater perspicuity, 
those of the different colonies will be, for the most part, 
distinctly considered. 

1622, Powhatan, who from the time of the marriage 
of his daughter with Mr. Rolfe, had been invariably 
fiiendly to the Virginia colony, having died four years 
before, was succeeded by Opechancanough. This chief 
was not less notorious for his audacity and subtlety, 
than for his jealousy and cruelty. 

So perfect had been the peace, and so constant and 
unreserved the ititercourse of the colonists and the In- 
dians, tliat the latter had been supplied with muskets, 
and taught their use; while the former, considering 
themselves in perfect safety, had long neglected almost 
every species of precaution, unsuspectingly admitting 
the savages to their dwellings by night and by day, as 
innoxious or friendly visiters. 

In this state of peace, and perfect confidence on the 
one part, on the morning of the 22d of Marcli, the In- 
dians came among the colonists, in their usual friendly 
manner ; and, at the appointed moment, murdered three 
hundred and forty*seven men, women, and children. 

Notice having been given the preceding night by a 
friendly Indian to one of the planters, who had time to 
inform those of Jamestown and its vicinity of their dan- 
ger, the massacre was more limited than it otherwise 
would have been ; it having been the design of the sa- 
vages to destroy the whole settlement. 

A famine succeeded, which greatly added to the dis- 
tresses occasioned by die massacre. Of eighty plantar- 
tioos only eight remained. Tlie want of provbions and 
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the loss of persons were, however, soon, in some degree 
supplied and alleviated by the arrival from England of 
twenty ships, with provisions, arms, and thirteen hun- 
dred souk. A general war with the savages was levied . 
with success, and in a short time most of the neighbour- 
ing tribes were exterminated or slun. 

1624. The company, after having expended above 
one hundred thousand pounds, was dissolved ; and the 
colony taken into the hands of the king ;, there being 
now about eighteen hundred persons left, of above nine 
thousand, besides those that were born in the colony. 

The king issued a special commission, appointing a 
governor and twelve counsellors, for the superintendence 
of the colony | and in whom all legislative and execu-* 
live powers were vested. For several years, under this 
administration, the colony suffered much from burden- 
some; vexatious, and arbitrary regulations and proce- 
dures. 

Sir John Harvey was appointed Governor in 1629, 
whose tyrannical, rapacious, and oppressive deport- 
ment, so excited the resentment of tlie colonists, that 
thev seized him, and sent him a prisoner to Englaml. 

King Charles, though at first equally disposed with 
his father to maintain a royal government in Virginia,^ 
having involved himself in great difficulty widi his peo- 

{>le and parliament, at home, seems to have relented in 
lis seventy towards his colonies* 

Sir William Berkley succeeded Harvey, whose c<m»- 
mission was revoked. The talents, probity, and suavity 
of manners, which he exempUfiedf were highly pleas- 
ing : nor less was the gratification to learn that I^ was 
directed to summon the burgesses to meet the governor 
and council in general asseipbly. 
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MAINE. 

THE first attempt to make any settlement in tjie state 
erf Maine was in I607« Two ships, with a hundred lAen 
^nd provisions, were sent from England by Sir John 
Popfaam. They landed in August, at the mouth of th( 
Kennebeck, or Sagadaiiock. A storehouse was built 
and fortified : and in December the sbipa departed, 
leaving behind forty-five persons. 

When visited, the next year, by ships bringing them 
.duppKes, they determined, with one consent, to return f 
coo^iderinjg the country " a cold, barren, mountamofts 

B 2 
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deiert ;'' where they could find nQtbtog but " extreaie 
extremities." 

The Plyfnoutb colonists obtained a patent for KeO'* 
Tiebeck in 1628; and erected a house for trade. Some 
scattered settlements were made in the province some ; 
years after ; when the first began under Gorges and'. 
Mason in New-Hampshire* 

1639. A distinct chairter was granted to Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, of all the land from Piscataqua to Saga* 
dahock; and the territory was called The Pnmnce of 
Maine. In this province he established a government^ 
and incorporated a city^ near the mountain Agamenti* 
cus, in York, and called it Gorgeana. 

A general court was held at Saco, in 1640. In 1652 
the Province was taken under the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts, by their own request. Commissioners were 
sent to York ta receive their submission. The Province 
was made a county, and called Yorksiiirc ; the towns 
sending deputies to the general court at Boston. 

Massachusetts also claimed this Province as lying 
within her charter of 1628. Sir F. Gorges being dead, 
and his estate in the province falling to bis son, who, 
through despair or inability, paid little attention to it; 
and for some time the inhabitants '* managed their own 
$)L0airs in their awn way ;" more attentive ta the profits 
o( lumber^ than io the advantage of agriculture. Fal- 
mknith^ (now Portland,) was incorporated in 1718 ; se« 
veral tov/ns of minor importance having been previ- 
ously settled. 

The settlers of the Province, as well as those of New- 
Ham pshire, had been long distressed by the Indians; 
till (1726) a treaty was made between them and the go- 
vernment of Massachusetts, from which resulted a long 
j^^ce. Hostilities afterwards arose ; and the mhabi- 
tants suffered much, till the conclusion (1749) of another 
treaty, founded on the principles of that of 1726. 

It were useless here, and much beyond the province 
of our intentions, to examine the different grants c^ ter- 
ritory, a»id endeavour to ascertain the boundaries of 
the State of Msuoe. Oo thi&. subject, as on all subjects 
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in which the history of tbeDistrkt is coiicerned, almost 
all that can be known, of importance, may be acquired 
by a perusal of 6o¥. Sullivan's History of the District* 

Maine was incorporated wiUi Massachusetts in ld91. 
In 1T86, 1787, 1^2, and 1816, attempts were made to 
separate from Massaciiusetts Proper ; to which separa- 
tion a m^^ority of the inhabitants were av^se. In 1819, 
numerous petitions for separation were presented to the 
legblature ; and an act was passed for obtaining the 
full sentiments of the inhabitants: a due majority ap* 
pearing In favour of forming Maine into a new State, 
a convention was to be ealled, and a constitution formed. 

A vast majority appearing in favour of separation, 
the Convention met in Portland, and framed a Consti- 
tution, which they submitted to the inhabitants of the 
District. The Constitution was adopted almost unan- 
imously ; and the District of Maine, by an act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1820, became an independent State. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Captoin John Smith, of whom we have already spo- 
ken^ ranging along the shore from Penobscot to Cape 
Ood,. in the year 16.14, discovered the river Piscataqua^ 
which he found to be a safe harbour with a rocky shore. 
On his return to England, he published a description 
of the counlry he hra examined, together with a map. 
' Captaift John Mason, one of the council of. the Plyr 
month CoiBpany (16s21 ) procured a grant of all the land 
from; the river of miumkeag (now Salem) round Cape 
Ann, to cthe river Merrimac ; up each of those rivers to 
the farthest head ; then to cross from one head to the 
ptlier. The next year a grant was made to Mason and 
Sir Ferdinkndo Gorges of all the lands between Merrir 
mac. and Sagadafaoek, and. back to Canada.. . 

In 162S, a settlement was Ibegun at Piscats^qua* In 
16S9, the Indians granted to John Whelewright and 
^faers a va&t tract The same year a new gran,t was 
made by the Plymouth Company to Mason^ A'Qm the 
intddle of Piieatacpii xiver to its bead»^ thence north* 
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westward until sixty roila^ from the meath of theliai^ 
bour wetfe fknehed : ako through MerrimiiG tivtr to il» 
head, thence westward till sixty triiies were finished; 
thence to cross over land to the end of feisty ntikfi ac- 
counted from Piscataqua river. Thi$ tract wa» called 
•New-Hampshire. 

The towns of Portsmouth, Dover, Hampton, and 
Exeter, were laid out in 1633, and b^ore 1640, settle- 
ments made in all of them. Soon after i\m paleot bold* 
ers of the lands lying north of the Piscataqua agreed to 
assign all their interests ofjurisdiction to Massachusetts. 

New-Hampshire continued under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts till, in 1679, a commission passed the 
great seal of England inhibiting tte jurisdiction of ^ 
Massachusetts over all lands extending from three miles \ 
north of the Merrimac, to the province of Maine, con*- 
stituting a President ^nd Council to govern the Pro- 
vince, establishing a general form of government, with 
an assembly, he. The Assembly to be chosen by the 
people; the President and Council to be appointed by 
the crown. 

The first Assembly met at Portsmouth, March IGtli, 
1680. This Assembly consisted of eleven members: 
from Portsmouth 3 ; from Dover 3 ; fVom Hampton 3, 
and from Exeter 2; the whole number of votess being 
209. 

Mason, grandson of the Mason before mentioned, arj 
rived the next year, and assumed the title -of lordprdi 
prietor ; which assumption was considered a usurpattcm 
'of royal authority. To prevent being apprehended, 
•under a warrant for that purpose, he quitted the colo- 
ny and returned to Europe. 

In 1685, a commission Was Issued to Joseph Dudley, 
iippointing him " President of his Majesty's Territory 
of New-England.'' To Him succeeded Sir Edmund 
(Andres, under whose tyrannical and>oppresiuve^vern- 
%nent the people of^New-England greatly attuned* 

Andros bavi^be^n ttUsed and j^prisoned lv|^Hfae 
^people of -Bostoir, ]N^ew-iIdmpshire remained m ihovi 
'lifkle in- all uasetUeil state. A €o«^v!^atioa wa»xiJI«d in 
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*16S0; aad k was delevmiiMd that New-Hampshire 
should ttoke with Massaohasetis* Three years after, 
Alien obtamed a commission from the crown for the 
goTernincnt of New-Hampshire^ and his son-in-law, 
Usher, was appvi^ited lieutenant governor. 

About this time commenced a war with the Indians, 
which contkiuedy with little interruption, till 1713. It 
would be a transgression on our limits to relate the par- 
ticulars of the cruelties or successes of the savages, or 
of the siifierings and final triumph of the colonists. 

During the latter part of this war the enemy perpe^ 
trated the greatest barbarities which bad ever been 
kno^n in New-England. Some of the captives were 
roasted alive — others mangled and tortured to death. 
No pity was shown to the aged ^nd infirm ; and chil- 
dren of both sexes were murdered without mercy. 
*' In one iiut^nce an infant was tied to the corpse of its 
parent, nnd left to perish sucking the breast or its dead 
mother/'* Terrible was the condition of those who 
'fared the best, subject a$ they were to the hardships of 
travelling, half naked and barefoot, through pathless 
deserts and craggy momitains. , 

The story of the capture of Mrs. Johnson, b proba- 
bly familiar to most of my young readers, as also the 
, affecting account of the surprise of die fort in Hinsdale, 
in 1755, and the capture of Mrs. Howe, with thirteen 
other persons, who were taken to Canada, and suffered 
hardships abnest incredible. I cannot resist the im- 
pulse which prompts me to give at length, from Belk- 
aap^s history of NeW'Hampshire, the interesting ac- 
count of the defence of the fort at Number Four. 

In the latter end of March, 1747, Captain Phinehas 
^Steveoe, who commanded a ranging company of thirty 
n¥ien,'eame to Number Four ; aiid finding the fort en- 
tire, determined to keep possession of it. He had not 
r Iwen th^e many days, when he was attacked by a very 
-large party o^ French and Indians, commanded by M. , 
Dcd^ne. 

* Gd. Church's History. 
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'^ The dogs, by their barkiag, discovered that the 
enemy were near.; which caused the gate to be kept 
shut, beyond the usual tune. One man went out to ^ 
make discovery and was fired on ; but returned with a 
slight wound only. The enemy, finding that they were 
discovered, arose from their concealment and fired at 
the fort on all sides. 

" The wind being high, they set fire to the fences 
and log houses, till ^e foi*t was surrouBded by flames. 
Captain Stevens took the most prudent measures for his 
security; keeping every vessel full of water^ and dig-' 
ging trenches under the walls in several places ; so tbai^ 
a man might creep through, and ei^tinguish any fire 
which might catch on the outside of the walls«. 

" The fire of the fences did not reach the fort i nor 
did the flaming arrows which they incessantly shot 
against it take eficct. Having continued this mode of 
attack for two days, accompanied with hideous shouts 
and yells ; they prepared a wheel carriage, loaded with 
dry faggots, to be pushed before them, that they might 
set fire to the fort.. Sefocie they proceeded to this ope* 
ration, they demanded a cessation of arms till the suor 
rising, which was granted. 

^'In the morning Debdine came up with fifty men> 
and a flag of truce which he stuck in the ground. He 
demanded a parley which was agreed. to» A French 
oflicer, with a soldier and an Indian, then advanced^ 
and proposed that the garrison should bind up aquan^ 
tity of provisions with their blankets, and having laid 
down their arms should , be conducted prisoners to 
Montreal. 

" Another proposal w^,s that the. two commanders 
should meet, and that an ansiwer should then be given. 
Stevens met the French commander, who, without wait- 
ing for an answer, began to enforce his proposal, by 
threatening to storm the fort, and put every man to 
death, if they should refiise his terms, and kill one of 
his men. 

" Stevens answered, that he could hearken to no 
terms till the last extremity ; tliat he was entrusted with 
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the defencite o( the fort$ and was determineil to Bd&iiitaiii 
ity liU be sfaoold l:^e convtQGed that the Frenchman could 
perfonii what he had threatened. He added, that it 
was poor encoaragement to sari^ender, if they were all 
to be piBt to the sword for killing one nian^when it was 
probable they had already killed more. 

^' The Frenchman replied,. ^ Go and see if your men 
dare to fight any longer, and give me a qoick answer.' 
Stevens returned,, and asked his men whether they would 
fight x)r surrender^ They unanimously determined to 
fight. This was immediately made known to the ene- 
my, who renewed their shouting and fighting all that 
day and night.. On the morning of the third day, tliey 
requested another cessation for two hours. 

'* Two Indians came with a flag, and proposed, that 
if Stevens would, sell them provisions they would with- 
draw. He answered, that to sell them provisions for 
money was contrary to the law of nations ; but that he 
would pay them five bushels of com for every captive, 
for whom djey would: give an hostage, till the captive 
could be bisought from Canada. After this answer, a 
few guns were fired> and the enemy were seen no 
more. 

^< In this furious attack from^ a starving enemy, no 
lives were lost in the fort, and two men only were w?>und- 
ed. No men could have behaved with more intrepidi- 
ty in the midst of <sr]ich threatening danger. An ex- 
press was fmmediately despatched to Boston, and the 
news was th^re received with great joy. Commodore 
Sir Charles Knowles, was so highly pleased with the 
conduct of Captain Stevens, that he presented him with 
a vahaabk and elegant sword, as a reward for his brave- 
ry. Frqm this circumstance, the township, when it was 
incorpcnrated, took the name of Charlestown." 

In 1741, New-Hampshire had a governor distinct 
from that of Massachusetts. Ttiis was Benning Went- 
wortb- Daring his administration was undertaken the 
expediuon to Cape Breton, of which an account is 
elsewhere giyen. 

JUi the year 1745, was settlecl the claim of the heirs 
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0f Mason, which had been in agitation and bad caused 
gfeat eoaleotion for aboiH a century. 

1769. Dr. Eleazer Wheelock, of Lebanon, Connec- 
tkut, after having solicited funds in Etiglaiid, Scotland, 
and America, was principally Instrumental in the esta- 
blishment of Dartmouth College. The object was at 
€r8t, chiefly, the edttcation of Indian yotmg men. This 
plan bat partially succeeded. 

A College was founded at Hanover, which, fi-om its 
principal benefactor, the Earl of Dartmouth, was called 
Dartmouth College. Wheelock was appointed Presi- 
dent; a board of trustees was constituted with perpc^ 
tual succession } and the College was endowed with a 
large landed estate. 

At the commencement of the revolution, 1775, the 
©overnor. Went worth, quitted the Province. Informa- 
tion being received of the battle of Lexington, the New- 
Hampsdnre Provincial Congress, then sitting at Exeter, 
immediately raised three regiments, to be commanded 
by John Stark, (afterwards the famous General Stark,) 
James Reed, and Enoch Poor. A temporary consti- 
tuti<>n was formed in 1776, consisting of a President, 
Council, and House of Representatives, &c» 

In 1778, sixteen towns, bordering on Connecticut ri- 
ver, from Cornish to Franconia, north, petitioned to bfe 
received into the new State of Vermont; and their de- 
legates were actually iadmitted to' a seat in her assem* 
Hbly. This act created much altercation for severieil 
years, by the conflicting claims for jurisdictioq ; but in 
1782, " the people returned to their connexion with 
New-Hampshire.'* 

In 1784 a new constitution wad formed, consisting of 
a Governor, Senate^ and House of Representatives. 
The Senate consisting of twelve members. The num- 
ber of Representatives not limited : each town, consist- 
ing of J 50 rateable polls, to elect one : each*town having 
'four hundred and fifty to elect two ; the mean increasing 
number being three hundred polls to one representative. 

In 1786, such was the. general pressntie, that a cla- 
.mouribr paper money was universal. The-ikssaobly, 



tb^i stoiag at Exeter, was suitoooded by an finned 
mob. By tbe firamess of the PresideBt, boweviari aad 
a little surtifice, the muUilmde was scallandd fi>r ike night, 
and the next day the whole body was e&etnaUy dis- 

E»r$ed, by tbe oeighbeaidiig militia, and seirend of the 
aders secared. 

In 1815, President John Wheelock, son and snccef- 
sor of the first President of Dartmouth GoUege^ came 
to an open rupture with a m^rity of tbe Trustees, and 
appealed to the legislature. Difficuliies had existed lor 
several years. Ttie legislature appointed a committee 
to repair to Hanover, Iiear the parties, and make re- 
pert at the next session. Soon after the eiQBiminattOD 
had closed, the Trustees removed President Wfaoelock, 
and appointed Rev. Francis Brown in his stead. 

At the next session of the legislature, (1816) an act 
was passed, entitled, '< An act to amend the Charter, 
and enlarge and improve the corporation of Darlaioutli 
College." By this act the number of Tra^ees was in^ 
creased to twenty-one, and a board of overseers ap- 
pomted, consisting of tvventy-five persons, fifi^n of 
whom to constitute a quorum for doing business* The 
College was ciianged to a University. The old Trus- 
tees resisted the act, declaring it unconstitottooal ; and 
although deprived of tbe College buildfaig, phibsopbir 
cal apparatus, &c. continued instruction as usoal, in 
private buildings, and appealed to the Judiciary. In 
1817, the cause was decided in fayour of the Uniirersi*- 
ty, and the constitutionality of the laws, by the Superi- 
ojr Coari of New-Hampshire* The cause was then car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United States, at 
Washington, and in Fehrwary 1819, the whole proceed- 
ings were reverse, and the act of the State estabHsfa** 
ing an Univerdty, declared uneoBSUtnlional and void. 
The old President, Wheelock, was appointed by Ae 
Trustees of the Univeraty, to preside to the m^w losti- 
mtion. At bi» decease, in 181 7, Bev. WilBam AHen suo* 

ceeded. 

During he revdutionary war, the eoosage and ^ 
^Kiotism ^ no stale csseeded :tM of JNew-fflan|p*we. 
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As long as the balde of Bennington and the suf ren * 
dcr of Burgoyne ai*e remembered, the enterprize, activ- 
ity and valor of the soldiers of New-Hampshire will be 
subjects of just eulogy. 

* Of the inhabitants of this state, its able and accurate 
Historian, the late Dr. Belknap, mth great justice ob- 
serves : ** Firmness of nerve, patience in fatigue, intre- 
pedity in danger, and alertness in action, are to be 
numbered among their native and es$entia} characteris- 
tics. — ^New-Hampshire may be considered as a nursery 
of stern heroism, producing men of firmness and valour ; 
who can traverse mountains and deserts, encounter 
hardships, and can face an enemy without terror." — 
The same may be said, we trust, of all New-England. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A sketch of the political history of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, has been given till the year 1640. Three 
years after, those colonies, with New-Haven and Con- 
necUcut, entered into arlicies: ofiinioh and amity, of of- 
fence and defence. 

One cause assigned for this coalition was, the en- 
croachments of the Dutdh settled at New- York : but 
the principal was the necessity of concentrating their 
strength against die Indians, who appeared to be com- 
bining their forces for the purpose of totally extirpating 
the English. The savages obtaining a knowledge of 
this confederacy, fearful of the issue of their intended 
onset sent many of their principal sadiems to offer terms 
of submission. 

In the year 1675, began the distressing and memo- 
rable war with the Indians, commonly denominated 
king Philip's war; Philip being the principal sachem 
engaged against'the English. 

This celebrated warrior, whose principal residence 
was at Mount Hope, in Rhode Island, had been for some 
time concerting, with the chiefs of his own and other 
triJ9es, a plan for totally destroying the English. Per- 
cdvi&g ti^teim e^Ktending theb settlements in every dm> 
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ttQii, and apprehending eveoto^Ily the loss of all v 
hunting grounds, their liberties, rights and dominion ; 
it is not surprising that their jealooqr and resentment 
were roused. 

The war commenced between Philip and the Ply* 
mouth and Massachusetts colonies. Nine of the Eng'> 
lish were murdered in Swaniey, a frontier town border* 
ing on the territory of Philip. The alarm was spread 
immediately; a considerable force raised, and the 
savages pursued to tbdr retreats: but they had fled 
from their dwellings. 

The Narraganset tribe was known to favour ^nt 
cause of Philip ; for to that tribe, for safety, Philip had 
sent all his women and children. To strike a terror, 
and to prevent a junction with Philip, the troops raised 
against him immediately marched against the Naragan-* 
sets ; who thus taken by surprise, and without the pow- 
er of resistance, were compelled to agree to a treaty of 
alliance ; and were fo receive " forty coats of clotii for 
Philip, delivered to them alive, and twenty for his 
head.". 

Information having been obtained of the retreat of 
Philip,another attack was made upon him, in a swamp, 
where the advantage was mosdy on the side of the sa- 
vages ; the assault w.as without success. 

The Indians liad so long Uted on friendly terms with 
the English, that they were well a<x|uatnted with all 
tlxeir towns, and with ibe situation of each house, as well 
as with the places and times of puhlic worship, their 
roads and their fields, excepting thethickest settlements ; 
the country being a vast wilderness* They henee had 
the power to approach a town in a large body, and put 
the inhabitants to death ; or waylay and despatch them, 
in small parties. 

With these advantages, and seemingly in concert, in 
the autumn of this year, there was a general rising of 
the savages throughout J4^ew-£ngland ; and no efforts 
pf the colonists could cause a discontinuance of thar 
murders, tb^ plimderln^o bnniing, and bearing away 
.captives. 
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Selreral weas iiilkd m Meadon ; ^teen in Brook^ 
iield, sod the town buwt; Nortbfieldi Deerfield, and 
Hadlejr were attacked ; many lives lost, ai)d the build- 
ings mostly destroyed. Springfield was partly saved 
by th» opfMMrtune arrival of some tro<^ from Uonnec- 

New^iampdike and the District of Maine were at-* 
taeked lit the same time. At Portsii>oBth, Exeter, Do- 
ver, KiDt^y, Saco, he. their devastations were very ex- 
tensive. It is stated, however, that the savages In 
Maise were not thus crud withont provocation. Seve- 
ral of them 'Were betrayed on board of a ship and sold 
for slaves; and though 'the colonies were willing to 
make ample redress, the Indians chose not to await the 
effect of negpdiatioii, or the slow, progress of justice. ' 

The NarragaiNtets having violated their engage* 
mentSf and there being the utmost reason to suppose 
that, if all the Indians should rise against them, the is* 
see would be at least doubtful, the colonists determin- 
ed, bidbre the savages should have time to unite, to a^ 
tack the Narragansets, in their principal town. 

The Narragaoset warriors only were believed to 
aia^Ofn^to two thousand; half of whom were armed 
wkb muskets. Connecticut sent five companies, Ply* 
mouth two, and Massachusetts six ; amounting to six 
hundred and fifty men, besides a company of horse. 
On the 19^ of December, after sleeping a stormy night, 
in the ofaen air, and wading through snow sixteen miles, 
about ^ae o'clock the joint forces reached the head 
•quarters of the Narragansets. 

These were for^i^ed on a rising ground, in the midst 
of a swamp, with a palisade^ and encompassed with a . 
hedge of a rod's thickness. The fortress had but one 
entrance, and this fortunately was at the spot where the 
eolonists approached. Here the English captains led 
their troops. The two first, Captains Johnson and Da^ 
ireniWEt of Massachusetts, with many of their men, 
mere instantly shot. 

The savages fought desperately, but, after a violent 
and bloody engagement, they were at length overpow 
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ered aod cwnpeHed to retreat Aboat «c «w«^ 
wiitwams were barnt, and moat of A«» womea, chil- 
drm, old men, corn, and other ftocea, weie k* iii the 

^'in this Moodwronffict, which larted three houw, the 
Engrish lost eighty, kitted or mortaUj woonded ; one 

huiTdred and fifty of the woaoded "^^xj^^ 
hundred of the savage warriors ware kiUed 5 we^"""- 
dred and fifty made prisoners, and three hnndred wo- 
men and children captured. .«.-,. 

Among the slain of the English ware six Captains ; 
two have been mcatiooed, the others were Captains 
Gardner, Saltap, Siely, and Marshal. _ 

In this sangahiary e^gagemen^ some ^a^ «**«* 
day. lament that the old men, wonwo, and childnai were 
Surat with the wigwams; but, wh«. it « «°«J*J^ 
that by the savages not only neiAer age nor «« JjJ 
been spared, bat that by them ewsry species of croeltf 
Si been inflicted on the Engfish, we cannot so nwcli 
wonder at this severt retaliadon. ^.i.«r„ 

During thft succeeding winter, the ravages of the In- 
dians were more enormotis than even before. About 
S oriledfield was burnt; a part of Weymojith *e 
whole of Groton, of Warwick, and Marlborough. For- 
Tv hmi^es^ere burnt at Rehobotb. Many other towns 
SeJeTsS throughout New-England 5 some par- 
tiallv and some wholly destroyirf. n^,-^ 

Cantain Wadsworth, with fifty men firom Boatw, 
when^marching to the relief of S«db«ry. »«» ^ l^y 
of Indians who fled from him as if from fear. Hepur 
^ed them about a mile into the woods, where. th« de- 
coved, be was surrounded by several hundreds. _^After 
aXperate engagement they were overpowered, and 
S,3 them kUkd. Those unfortunately taken ahve. 
"ere reserved for long tortures and a hngenng disso- 

^" tL fa. the savages appeared to triumph j ^^ ^^ 
cnr-inff tliev met a sad reverse. Many friendly Indians 
SS tLmtuon of the situavion of the enemy, the 
g;Sgh were frequently enabled to surprise them. In 
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otie 'o{ tfaetr excarsians into the Narraganset country, 
they killed above one hundred ; and among them their 
chief. Similar success attended most of their entier- 
prises ; and in a few weeks above five hundred were 
killed. * 

King Philip had been to solicit the aid of the Mo- 
hawks, the most fierce and warlike of all the Indians 
of North America ; but met not with success. On his 
return he was lurking about Mount Hope, plotting ne^v 
mischief towards the English. 

When they heard of his situation, Captain Church, 
with about thirty soldiers and twenty friendly Indians, 
were sent in pursuit of him. Ignorant of^their ap- 
proach, he was surprised at Mount Hope. One hun- 
dred and thirty of his men were killed, and his wife 
and son made prisoners. 

He escaped ; but his retreat was soon discovered and 
litmself slain. His death was the subject of universal 
gratulation among the colonists ; for this intrepid and 
patriotic savage warrior had long been, more than any 
other chief, tl^ir greatest dread. 

The savages, by the loss of so many of thcl^ warri- 
ors and their principal chiefs, by being hunted about 
from place to place ; by the loss of their wigwams, and 
being compelled to live on horse flesh and ground nuts, 
(having planted nothing in the spring) were so distress* 
ed by famine and so hopeless of future success, that be- 
fore autanin, they surrendered themselves to the Eng- 
lish, singly, -by tens and by hundreds. Others fled to 
tlie French and to distant tribes; so that peace was 
very generally restored.* 

* Very great indeed were the losses sustained by this predatory 
war. Nearly 600 of the inhabitants, the g^atest part of whom weiv 
the flower of the country, either feli in battle, or were mnrdered by 
the savag^es. Many others were led away into a most miserabi * cap- 
tivity. Most of the country was in deep mourning-. There was 
scarcely a family or individnal who had not lost some relative or friend. 
Twelve or thirteen towns were wholly destroyed, and others greatly 
damaged. About 600 buildings, chiefly dwellinghouses, were con- 
sumed with fire. An almost in9ui>portab!e debt was contracted by the 
colonies, at a time when their live stock and all other resources had 
suflercd a very gieat dimmution. The whole of this loss and expense 
was borne soleJy by the colonics. -^Trumbun. 
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. 1684* On account of dbarges of dtfrtf}>ect to the. 
laws of England, the charter of the gorernor and com-, 
pany was declared lo be forfeited t and two years after, 
Sir Edmund Andrea arrived with a <^ommis8ion from 
James the Second, for the government of New-Eng^* 
land, not including Plymouth, 

He was invested with powers wholly incompatible 
with the rights and the safety of the colonists, and 
brought with l^m a small military establishment to en* 
force his government. Three years after, Andros hav- 
ing conducted himself in an arbitrary manner, the pa- 
tience of the colonists was exhausted ; and, on a sud- 
den provocation, they seized the governor and several 
of his council, and resumed the government according 
to charter rights, after mature deliberation of the repre- 
sentatives of fifty-four towns. 

In 1692, a new charter arrived from England, by 
which the Plymouth company was incorporated with 
Massachusetts, together with Maine, Nova-Scotia, Nan- 
tucket, &c. By this charter the governor was appoint* 
ed by the crown, instead of being elected by the as- 
sembly, and had the power of calling, adjourning, pro- 
rogueing, or dissolving the general court. 

No act was to be valid without his consent. Many 
other important alterations were made : afrd this char- 
ter continued till the late revolution. 

We should be willing, in silence and sorrow, t6 pass 
all notice of an infatuation, which prevailed generally 
for a long time, and the consequences of which were the 
imprisonment and other sufferings of a great number, 
and the death of a less : but truth and impartiality com- 
pel uSj most reluctantly, to give a very brief account 
of what has usually been called the Salem Witchcraft. 

Early in the year, (1692) two children of the family 
of a clergyman in Salem village, the one eleven, the 
other nine years of age, having been for some time in- 
disposed, and no relief being obtained from medical 
aid, the attending physician suggested the probability 
of their being bewitched. The children, informed of 
Ibeir supposed situation, complained of au Indian wo- 
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nan, und declared tliey wese *' pitiched, pricked^ ftud 
tormented'* by her. 

Odier persons, soon after, afflicted with various com^ 
|]fanits, attribated dKir sickness to the saKie cause; and 
several (rf* the imagined witches were put in prison. Iti 
the month of June eleven persons were tried, eondemn- 
ed, ai^ e3ceciited» 

The awfiil mania increased. In September, mne 
more received sentence ol" death. Each became sus- 
picious of his neighbour. The charges of witchcrufr, 
commencing with the lower part of society, extended 
to all ranks; even a clergyman, among others, having 
been executed. A confession of guilt became the only 
security for life ; such not being condemned. In Oc* 
tober, the number of persons accused was so great, and 
their standing in society so respectable, that by general 
consent^ all persons were released, and all prosecutions 
dropped. 

The celebrated missionaries, Mayhew and Elliot, 
were very successful in civiliung the Indians, and con- 
verting them to the Christian faith. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of the sachems and priests, tliere were 
in 1687, more than' twenty assemblies of Indians, who 
worsliipped God. In L695, there were not less than 
3000 adult Indian converts, in the islands of Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 

*' The Boston News Letter," (1704) was this year 
issued, being die fir^ newspaper published in America* 

In 1745, Governor Shirley requested the members of 
the general court to lay themselves under an oath of 
secrecy, while be should communicate to them a pro- 
posal of great impprtance. This was a plan for attack- 
ing Lonisburg, a town belonging to the French on the 
Island of Cape Breton, fortified with a rampart of stone 
thirty-six feet high, and a ditch eighty feet wide, and 
batteries in different situations containing about two 
hundred cannon. 

After long debate, the proposal was carried by a ma- 
jority of one. Circulars were sent to all the colonies, / 
as far as Pennsylvania, for forces, which were immedi- / 
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ately raised in the New-England colonies ; the others 
refosing. Sir William Pepperell was appointed com- 
ma tidcr of the expedition. 

Of the forces, Massachusetts raised three thousand 
two hundred and fifty, exclusive of commissioned of- 
ficers : Connecticut raised five hundred and sixteen < 
and Rhode-Island and New-Hampshire, each three hun- 
dred. The ^'hole naval force consisted of twelve ships 
and smaller vessels. In two months the army was en- 
Usted and fit for service. On the 24th of March they 
set sail from Boston. 

Application bad been made to Commodore Warren, 
then in the West Indies, commanding a considerable 
squadron, for assistance. Considering it a colonial af- 
fair, and having no authority from England, he declin- 
ed engaging. 

This unexpected news reached Governor Shirley be- 
fore the troops sailed. He kept it a secret, lest the in- 
formation should dampen the ardour of the troops. 
Soon ailer, however^ Commodore Warren received or- 
ders from England to go to Boston and consult with 
Shirley, with regard to his majesty's general service in 
America ; and he arrived in season to aid in the enter- 
prise. 

Before the last of April the troops all arrived : nor 
were the French apprised of the intended approach of 
an enemy til! alarmed by the sight of them. Soon af- 
ter tlieir arrival, Commi>dore Warren appeared in the 
Superb of sixty guns« and in a short time others of his 
squadron; so that a formidable fleet soon was seen 
eroising off Louisburg. 

The troops were landed, though not without some 
loss ; a party of one hundred and fifty having been sent 
to oppose them. Four hundred men marched to the 
north-eatt harbour, burning all the stores and houses, 
till they were within a wile of the grand battery. 

The smoke made it impossible for the French to dis- 
l^cera the aimber of thdir opp^sers : they therefore, un- i 
Ider the belief that the whole army were coming upon 
uheiiiy threw tbesr powder ii^to the weU^ and fled to the 
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town. The battery was immediately possessed by the 
English, and the gmis that were left, forty-two pounds 
ers, were turned upon the town. 

For fourteen nights the army continued drawing their 
mortars, cannon, shot, &c. over a deep morass two miles 
in length ; as the morass was such that horses or oxen 
would be buried in mud. This service was performed 
principally by the stoutest of the militia of Massachu^ 
sett3, who had been accustomed to drawing pLne logs. 
The night, or a foggy day only, could be had for this 
purpose, as they >vere all the time widiin the random 
shot of the cannon of the town. 

Meanwhile the vessels crifising off the harbour made 
prize of the Vigilant, a French seventy-four gun ship, 
having on board five hundred and sixty men, and all 
kinds of military stores. This capture, with that of 
several vessels from the West Indies, depriving the 
French of all hope of further assistance, tended much 
to hasten the capitulation. 

The attack continued till the fifteenth of June : when, 
several batteries being damaged or silenced, and per- 
ceiving that preparations were making by the vessels of 
war for a grand attack, the French commander request- 
ed a cessation of hostilities ; and on the seventeenth the 
city of Louisburg and the Island of Cape Breton; were 
surrendered to the British, after a sieg^ of forty-niae 
days. 

The capitulation at this time was extremely fortu- 
nate : for notwithstanding the capture of the Vigilant, 
the besiegers were almost destitute of powder ; aiid the 
next day incessant rains commenced, which continiied 
ten days. 

Thus was surrendered a place so strongly fortified, 
that it had been called the Gibraltar of America; which 
had been twenty-five years in. building, and at an ex- 
pense of five and a half millions of dollars. Success^ 
however, has by many been attributed rather to a con- 
currence of fortunate circumstances, than to the wisdom 
of the iindertaking. 

The Frentb court were resolved to be revenged on 
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the English tolonists ; and sent (1746) the Duke D'An- 
YiHe, with forty ships of war tind fifty-six transports, 
with three thousand five hundred land forces, and forty 
thousand stand of small arms, for the use of the Cana- 
dians and Indians. A storm scattered this formidable 
fleet : some of the ships were lost ; others returned to 
France or bore away for the West Indies. 

D'AnviH(5 arrived at Chebucto, with two ships of the 
l^ie and three or four transports only, and waited till he 
despaired or the arrival of the rest ; when he was so 
affected with chagrin and mortification, that he sudden- 
ly died of an apoplexy ; or, as the English assert, by 
poison : and the Yice-Admiral, who arrived the next 
day, with four ships of the line, in despair ran himself 
tiirough the body. 

The intention of invading New-England was then 
relinquished : but the fleet sailed from Chebucto to at- 
tack Annapolis, (Nova-Scotia.) This fleet was over- 
taken by a storm, scattered, and wrecked. 

Thus was New-England saved from a bloody contest 
aiid probable defeat. The maritime towns had been 
put in the best state of defence possible. Half of the 
militia of Massachusetts were at Boston. But to re- 
sist the powerful naval armament of the French was 
considered almost hopeless. " Never was a disappoini- 
noent more severe on the part of the French, nor a de- 
liverance more complete, without human aid, in favour 
of this country." 

Most of the affairs of this state from this time will, 
with more propriety, come under a sketch of the histo- 
ry of the United States. In 17B0 was formed, by con- 
ventimi, die present constitution of the state: and in 
the same year was incorporated the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Debts due among individuals from one to another, 
whkh they were unable to pay, were the principal, 
dmong many other causes, irbich occasioned an insur- 
rection in this state, in the autumn of 1786. In conse- 
qiienee of a Convention of 4^1egates held in August, 
wool fifteen hunched insurgents, with arflss, took pos- 
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session of tlie court house io Northampton, and forcibly 
prevented the sitting of the courts of common pleas and 
general sessions of the peace. Similar {proceedings 
tpok place in the counties of Worcester, Middlesex, 
Berkshire, and Bristol. 

January, 1787. No prospect appearing of suppress- 
ing the insurgents but by force, four thousand troops 
were ordered out to quell the insurrectior; ; and the 
command of them given to General Lfinooln. There 
being a continental arsenal at Springfield, Gen. Shep- 
hard was ordered to take possession of it, lest it should 
fall into the bands of the malcontents. 

A person by the name of Daniel Shays, heading about 
twelve hundred of the insurgents, marched within one 
hundred yards of the barracks ; when Gen. Shephard, 
who had twice assured them of his determination, should 
tU-^y attempt an attack, ordered two shots to be fired 
over their heads, which rather encouraged than deterred 
iheir march. He then levelled at the centre of their 
column. Three men were killed and one wounded } and 
the insurgents, retreating with the cry of murder, fled 
to Ludlow, a distance of about ten miles. 

. The main body of the insurgents were posted at Pe- 
tersham in the beginning of February. Gen. Lincoln, 
having received information of their situation, march- 
ed, most of a Saturday night, in one of the most severe 
snow storms ever known, and suddenly fell upon them. 
They, little expecting the possibility of a march of 
thirty miles, in such an inclement night, and totally un- 
prepared, fled in every direction. About one hundred 
and fifty were taken f the rest fled, mostly to their owii 
homes. Fourteen of the principal ofleoders, who had 
not escaped, were condemned to be hung, but were af- 
terwards pardoned : and thus this disgraceful insurrec- 
tion was quelled. 

VERMONT. 

Fort Dummer was built by Massachusetts, on Con^ 
nectifiut river, in 1724, and in 17ai a fort was fautit at 
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Crown Pointy by the Frencb from Cumdi^i within the 
present limits of Vermont In 1741, a boundary line 
was run between Massaehnsetts and New-Harapsbire. 
In 1 749, BenningWentwortb, governor of New-Hamp^ 
sbire, concluding that the boundary of that colony ex* 
tended as far west as that of Massachusetts; that is, to 
within twenty miles of the Hudson ; made a grant of 
a township of land of six miles square, which from bis 
own first name was called Bennington. Other grants 
were subsequently made, and several towns planted on 
the west side of Connecticut river. 

The British king, in the year 1764, annexed the ter- 
ritory west of Connecticut river to the colony of New- 
York ; tbe government of fthich demanded new grants 
from the settlers. 

This was refused: and tlie next yeap the quara«l 
arose so high, that in attempting to execute the judg- 
ments of the courts of New- York, several of tlte officers 
were resisted and wounded. At the head of this oppo** 
sition were the famous Ethan Allen, and Col. Warner, 
men of stability, coolness, and resolution. 

In 1774, ilie government of New- York passed a law 
demanding the surrender of all o&nders under severe 
penalties, and offering a bounty of fifty poUnd«^ per head^ 
on the apprehension of eight of the principal and most 
obnoxious settlers. While preparing £(^ civil war, the 
revolution commenced, the importance of which ab- 
sorbed all minor cons^iderations. 

In 1777, the declaration of incfependence having left 
the settlers in an awkward situation, a convention of 
representatives from the towns on both sides of the 
mountains, was lield at Westminster, and ti^ District 
was declared to be a free and indep^ident state. It< 
received its name, Vermont, from the French words, 
verd mont, or green mountain, which name had been, 
conferred by Ethan Allen on the mountaios, and was 
now transferred to the state. 

Admission to the Union was requested } btit Congn^fr 
^missed ^e peiiilon. New-York demanded the in- 
terlerewre of Congress tO; support her clsuims^ • litfkr 
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notice was taken of th^ demand. The inhabitants. irere 
a hardy and brave race of men, and strenuous in the 
support of the revolution. They were also in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy ; and it was deemed dan- 
gerous to excite their fears, or irritate them at this junc- 
ture. 

After the peace of 1783, Vermont felt little solicitous 
for admission into the Union } the affairs of the state 
being quiet and prosperous. 

In 1790. the long continued dispute between Neu* 
York and Vermont was at last adjusted ; the latter giv- 
ing twenty thousand dollars for the quit claim of tlie 
'former. The next year Vermont renewed her request 
for admission into the federal union, and tin act of Con- 
gress was passed for that purpose. A constitution was 
formed for this state in 1778 : was revised in 1786 and 

1792. The present constitution was established in 

1793. A seminary, styled a university, was establisli- 
ed at Burlington in 1791. Another more flourishing, 
was founded at Middlebury in 1800. 

The population of Vermont has been very rapid. 
In 1790, the number of souls was eighty-five thousand ; 
ten years after, one hundred and fifty-four thousand } 
and in 1810, two hundred and eighteen thousand. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The first settlement of Connecticut was in the year 
1633. Several people from the Plymouth company, 
(principally for the profits of trade in beaver and hemp, 
sailed to the river Connecticut, with the materials of a 
house on board. The Dutch at New-Netherlands, hav- 
^ ing previously l^ard of their intention, bad just before 
erected a light fort, with two cannon, on the spot where 
Hactford now stands. 

On the approach of the Plymouth adventurers, the 
Dutch forbade them to proceed., But the commander, 
paying no attention to their orders or threats, resolute- 
ly proceeded by the fort, and landed on the west sid% 
where a house was bwlt and paliMidoed. 
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In ihe aolmnn of 16d5, sixty men, women, and chil* 
dren, with borses, cattle and swine, from Dorchester, 
Newtown, and Walertown, Mass. explored their way 
through the then wilderness, and commenced settlements 
in Windsor, Weathersfield, and Hartford. 
. The same year, John Winthrop, son of the Governor 
of Mas^cbusetts, arrived from England with a com* 
mission from Lords Say and Seal and Brook, and others, 
as governor of the river Connecticut and the territory 
adjoiiHRg. He brought with him men, ordnance, am- 
munition, and two thousand pounds for the building of 
a ibrt. 

A Dutch vessel soon afiier hove in sight nesr the fort, 
sent froai New-Netherlands to drive away the English j 
layiug claim from the right of a supposed prior disco* 
very. They were not however allowed to land, the 
English fort being already too strong for them. 

1637. The Pe^uoi Indians having killed and made 
captives of several of the colonists, after a convention 
on the subject at Hartford, seventy ^seven Englishmen 
and several hundred friendly Indians^ under tlie command 
of Captain John Mason, marched to their frontier. 

The principal settlement of the Pequots was on a 
hill in the present town of G roton« The English troops 
were divided into two divisions, and the Pequot fort 
was attacked, at dawn of day, on the eastern and west- 
ern sides. After discharging their muskets through the 
palisadoes, they entered ibe fort sword in hand. 

A short conflict ensued, when Mason seized a fire* 
brand and set fire to socne m«ls with which the wigwams • 
were covered ; and the Eogtish then withdrew without 
the fort. In one hour seventy wigwams were burnt; 
and above six hundred of the Pequots perislied by the 
sword and the flames. Two Englishmen were killed 
and sixteen wounded. 

This great victory being succeeded by others of less 
magnitude, soon dispersed or rendered harmless the re- 
mains of tlie tribe. 

. 1638. John Davenport, a clergyman from L«ondon, 
with many others, arrived, and purchased large tracts 
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of land of the Indians^ r^irdkss of the protests of t!ie 
Dtttcb Govemer c^ New-Netherlands ; and settled at 
New-Haven. 

16S9. Fiitding themselves iiot within the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts, the colonists determined to form a ■ 
constitution for themselves, by voluntary agreement. 
On the 14di of January the freemen met at Hartford, 
and adopted that form of constitution, whicli with little 
alteration, continued till the year 1818. 

The New-Haven colony, in June, formed also a con- 
stitution of civil government, different from that of the 
Connecticut colony, making church members only free 
burgesses, and declaring that '* the scriptures were a 
per^ct rule, for the government of all men, in com- 
monwealth as well as in matters of church." 

1662. Charles the Second granted the charter of . 
Connecticut under the great seal of England, in its 
principal points conformably to the constitution ado[>t- 
ed by the colonists so long before. It included the * 
New-Haven colony; which colony, however, did not 
accede to it till three years after ; when the two were 
united in one : the two eolonies at this time containing 
mneteen towns. 

1687« A quo warranto, under James the Second, 
having been issued against tlie governor and company 
(^ Connecticut, which had not been legally adjusted, 
when Sir Edmund Andros was appointed Governor of 
New-England, be attempted to wrest from Connecticut 
its charter. 

James the Second was obstinate, cruel, and a bigot- 
ted Roman Catholic. His design was to reunite all 
the colonies to the crown. The charters of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode-Island had been vacated ; but the go- 
vernor and company of Connecticut spared no pains to 
preserve their chartered rights. 

It became necessary, with such a character as Andros, 
to dissemble a little; and in their petition to the king, 
they desired, if these rights could not be retained, and 
it should be resojved to put fhem under another govern- 
ment^ that it might be under Sir £dmuQd*s,.as the Mas- 
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sacLusetts had been their former correspondents and 
confederates. This was constrned into a resignation, 
though nothing could be iTurther from the design of the 
colony. 

Sir Edmund came to Hartford, with sixty regular 
troops, during the October session of the Assembly, and 
made a demand of the charter. After a debate till 
evening, the charter was at length produced, and laid 
on the table ; when the lights were suddenly extinguish- 
ed, and one of the members privately conveyed it away, 
and hid it in a large oak tree that had a cavity in its 
trunk. 

The candles were relighted, but the charter was gone. 
Andros assumed the government. After the seizure oi 
Andres at Boston, the magistrates reassumed the go- 
vernment ; and in 1691 the old charter was acknowledg 
ed valid, no judgment having been entered against it. 

The government of Sir Edmund was begun with flat 
tering professions of his regard to the public safety and 
happiness ; but Gov. Hutchinson observes, that " Nero 
concealed his tyrannical disposition more years that) 
Sir Edmund and his creatures did months." 

He soon laid a restraint upon the liberty of the press. 
Magistrates only were allowed to join people in the 
banns of wedlock ; and this he prohibited, unless bonds 
with sureties, were first given the governor. He sus- 
pended the laws for the support of the Gospel, and me* 
naced the people, tliat tf they resisted his will, their 
meeting houses should be taken from them. The com- 
mon probate fee was^y shiUingg^ and the widow and 
fatherless were obliged to appear at Boston to transact 
all business relative to the settlement pf estates. 

He taxed the people at his pleasure, and at length de- 
.dared that the titles of the colonists to their lands were 
of no value. The purchasers and cultivators, after fif- 
ty and sixty years improvement, were obliged to take 
out patents for their estates, paying the most exorbitant 
fees: " All New-England gioaned under his oppres* 
sion." 

In 1700, ten of the principal ministers were nomi* 

• ca 
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tieited as trustees, to found, erect, and govern a college t 
and the next year, on application to the general assem- 
bly, a charter of incorporation was granted, together 
with the annual sum of one hundred and twenty pounds. 
It was at first founded at Saybrook, but, for greater 
convepience, it was, in the year 1717, removed to New- 
Haven; and named Yale College, in honour of }ts 
principal benefactor, Governor Yale. 

1654. The. charter of Connecticut extending the 
boundary of the colony westward to the Southern or 
Pacific Ocean, purchases were made of the Indians, by 
many of the inhabitants, called the Susquehannah and 
Delaware companies, of a large tract of land west of 
the Delaware, and spreading over the eastern and west- 
ern branches of the Susquehannah. The settlers were 
tifterwards incorporated with the county of Litchfield* 

The charter of Pennsylvania covering a part of the 
same territory, a dispute was maintained with consider- 
able warmth for a long time. At the close of the re- 
volutionary war, that part of the territory which was 
covered by the Pennsylvania charter, being decided by 
arbitration to belong to that state, Connecticut yielded 
to Congress all her charter right to the land west of 
Pennsylvdi^a, reserving, only a tract of the width of 
the atate of Connecticut, and one hundred and twenty 
miles in length, lying north of Lake Erie, and compris- 
ing about four millions of acres. 

Of this tract, in 1793, half a million of acres were 
granted by the legislature to the sufierers of the several 
town^ that were burnt during the revolutionary war. 

During the revolution great changes were made in 
all the states with regard to their form of government, 
and new constitutions adopted, Connecticut and Rhode- 
Isbnd only excepted, Connecticut while a colony of 
Great Efritain, from the time of its first settlement till 
it received a charter from Charles the Second, and from 
that time till 1818, has ever elected its own governor 
and sa1;)ordinate officers. Hence, while changes were 
necessary in other states, little alteration was supposed 
to be needed in this. A new constitution was,, Uowever^ 
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adopted in 1 81 8, stmilar in most respects to those of the 
neighbouring states. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

From som^ supposed errors in theology, in the view 
of some, and from real and great errors, both in his 
opinions and conduct, in the view of ethers, Mr. Roger 
Williams,* a minister of Salem, Mass. was summoned, 
in 1036, to appear before the general court, and all the 
mitiisters of the colony. One of the ministers, '* Mr. 
Hooker, wa^ appointed to dispute with him ; but could 
not reduce him from any of his errors ; so the next 
morning the (iourt sentenced hhn to depart out of the 
jurisdiction within six weeks ; all the ministers save one 
sqpproving the sentence."t 

Thus expelled, Mr. Williams went to Seconk, now 
Rehoboth, and purchased land of an Indian sachem. 
Having learned that he was within the jurisdiction of 
Plymouth colony, he went to Mooshausic, and began a 
plantation, which, on account of the kindness of hea- 
ven towards him, he called Providence. 

1638* William Coddington, who has been styled the 
father of Rhode-Island, a wealthy and resectable mer*- 
ciiant of Boston, having been, as he conceived, perse* 
coted, for assisting the famous Ann Hutchinson, on her 
trial for heresy ; John Clark having been sentenced to 
quit the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, for delivering a 
seditious and erroneous sermon, and for contempt of the 
magistracy ; with others, amounting to eighteen in the 
whole, having removed from Massachusetts, purchased 
of the sachems the island Aquetneck, and soon aAer 
began a settlement on the eastern part of it. 

On account of the fruitfulness aiid the salubrity of 
the climate, it was compared to the Island of Rhodes ; 
which^ by transposition, soon became Rhode-Island* 



* Whatever his errors were^ he was, in one important, point,, more 
iflominated than his brethren: " That to punish a man for anjr matter ~ 
pf conscience i» persecution.';— TrumbuU, t Winthrop's Journal 
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The next summer, many of their friends followed them^ 
and began another settlement on tlie western side of the 
Island, dividing the Island into two townships, Ports- 
mouth and Newp<)rt. Tiiey incorporated th(3mselves 
into a body politic, and chose Mr. Coddington their 
first chief magistrate. 

The inhabitants of Providence, to the amount of for- 
ty, (1640) agreed upon a form of government. Riiode* 
Island and Providence soon began to be extensively 
setded. One great cause of which was tlie perfect free* 
dom of conscience that was allowed to men of all re- 
ligious denominations ; a fundamental article with the 
first settlers beifig, that " every one who submits peace- 
ably to the civil authority, may peaceably worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, witli- 
out molestation." Hence here was *i safe retreat for 
those whb had befen, or feared being excommunicated, 
banished, imprisoned, or otherwise punished, for di&r- 
cnce of religious opinions, in Massachusetts. 

1644. The plantation having no patent, Roger Wil- 
liams Went to England and obtained of the Earl of 
Warwick a free charter of incorporation of Providence 
and Rhod^-Island Plantations. The form of govern^- 
irient was left to the choice of the colonists. 

A president and four commissioners were chc^en as 
cbnservators of the peacOi The legislative authority 
was vested in a court of commissioners, consistiitg i3»f 
six persons from each of the four towns. Providence, 
Portsmouth, Newport, and Warwick. Their acts wei-e 
binding unless repealed by a mcjjority of the freemen. 
Six persoiis were elected in each town to try small 
causes, and to manage town affairs. From their deci* 
sion, however, an appeal could be made t6 the president 
and his assistants. 

The first general assembly was held in May, 1647, a 
body of laws enacted^ and a permanent mode of go* 
vernment commenced. 

1662. Application having been made to Charles the 
Second, a royal charter was granted to Khode^Island 
and Providence Plantations. It appointed an assem- 
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bly to Ifoosist of a governor, d^ty-goveraor, and ten 
assistants, with the representatives from the several 
towns, all to be chosen by the freemen : the assembly 
to meet annually on the first Wednesday in May, and 
last Wednesday in October. 

From this time to the present day, little alteration has 
taken place in the~form of government The l^isla- 
ture passed an act (1663) that all men professing dhris* 
tianity, and of competent estate, es^cepting Roman Ca-*' 
thorK;s, should be admitted freemen, an.^. have liberty 
to el)oose or be chosen to offiee, civil or military. 

1685. Soon after the accession of James the Se- 
cond, a qao warranto was issued against Rhode-Island ; 
and she was deprived of her chartered privileges, the* 
next 3'ear, by Sir Edmund Andros ; who dissolved the 
government, broke the seal, and^ admitting five of the 
inhabitants into his legislative council, took the reins of 
government into his own hands : in whose hands they 
continued, till, James having abdicated the throne, and 
Andros having been seized in Boston, the freemen met 
at Newport and voted to resume their charter, reinstat- 
ing all the general officers who were, three years be- 
fore, displaced. 

Rhode-Island contintied to increase in population, 
commerce, and agricultHre. In 1730 the number of its 
inhabitants was eighteen thousand; in 1761, the num- 
ber exceeded forty thousands Brown University was 
founded in 1764, at Warren, and a few years after was 
removed to Providence. It received its name from 
Nicholas Brown, Esq. who, gave tlie institution five 
thousand dollars. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Ikw-Yorkf New-Jersey^ Delawar£y Fennsyhania^ and 

Maryland. 

Discovery of the river Hudson— SettJement of the Dutch at Manhat- 
tan— Submissidk to the English— Reassumption of the Dutch — In- 
dian war— Disputes with Connecticut— Grant of Charles the second 
to his brother the Duke of York — Manhattan surrendered to the 
English— Called New-York- taken by the Dateh— Again surren* 
dered to the English— Papal ascendency— Leisler and his party- 
Death of Leisler— Fletcher's attempt to command the militia of Con- 
necticut—Fruitless enterprize against Canada— Congress at Alba- 
ny Settlement of New-Jersey — Division of the province — ^Burling- 

tion settled— Purchase of Pemi— Barkley appointed Governor— The 
government surrendered to the Crown — ^Union of the provinces — 
Princetoii College— settlement of Delaware by the Swedes and Fins 
—Victory of the Dutch — Surrender to the English — Granted to 
Pennsylvania — partial separation from Pennsylvania— Made a sepa- 
rate province — Patent to William Penn — Settlement of Philadelphia 

^Form of government — New charter granted by PenU' — a second, 

and third— Emission oi paper lAoney— Indian grants of land — Li- 
brary— Relinquishment of Penn's hein»— Clayborne settles on Kent 
Island— Patent of Maryland to Lord Baltimore — Settlement of St. 
JVlary's — General Assembly — Indian war— Rebellion of Claybome— 
Civil war— Seat oi government removed to Annapolis 

NEW-YORK. 

IN the year 1609, Hudson, ai^ English navigator in 
ihe service of the Dutch, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to find a, passage to the East Indies by a north-westerly 
course, coasting (torn Newfoundland to Virginia, dis- 
covered Manhattan, and sailed into the river which has 
since borne his name. 

The Dutch, the next year sent vessels to Manhattan 
ibr the purpose of trade. Hudson afterwards sold hk 
right to the Dutch ; if any right he could have ; being 
himself a British subject ; and both the French and the 
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Eoglish having before discovered the country, and de- 
clared their intention, that their subjects should imme- 
diately plant it. 

1613, Captain Argal from Virginia, on his return 
from the demolition of the French settlements in Aca- 
die, demanded of the Dutch governor, at the settlements 
on the Hudson, possession of the territory and submis- 
sion of himself and company to'the Englisli. The go- 
vernor, having no means of resistance, was compelled 
to com ply • 

1614. A new Dutch governor was sent from Holland 
with a reinforcement of troops, who refused to sanction 
the stipulations made by his predecessor, but asserted 
the claim of Holland to the territory. On the south 
end of the Island of Manhattan, the place where New- 
York now stands, he built a fort for defence, and held 
the country by the name of the New-Netherlaiids, un- 
der a grant from the States' General. Little, however, 
v/as done towards a permanent si ttlement, till the year 
1629, when Oov. Van Twiller arrived at Fort Amster- 
dam, and began to divide and cultivate the lands. 

1646. A great and severe battle was fought between 
the Dutch and Indians with mutual obstinacv and fury, 
in that part of Horseneck commonly called Strickland's 
Plain. Great numbers were killed on both sides, but 
the Dutch were eventually victorious. For more than, 
an hundred years after, the graves of the dead were to 
be seen, resembling little hills. 

Peter Stuyvesant, as governor, arrived at Fort Am- 
sterdam in 1647, and laid claim to all the lands, rivers, 
and streams, from Cape Henlopen to Cape Cod. Three 
years after he went to Hartford, and demanded a sur- 
render to the Dutch of all the lands on Connecticut river. 

After a controversy of several days the subject was 
left to the decision of arbitrators, agreed upon by the 
parties, who concluded articles of adjustm^n t with regard 
to boundaries and occupancy of lands already settled. 

Long Island was divided ; the eastern part to belong 
to the English, the western to the Dutch. On the main, , 
the boundaries were amicably adjusted. The Diitch 
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were to hold the lands on Connecticut river, of which 
they were then possessed ; the residue on each side the 
river to belong to the EngUsli* 

1664. King Charles the Second, fearful of the con- 
sequences of having the Dutch settled in the midst of 
his colonies, determined to dispossess them ; and, for 
this purpose, made a g^ant to his brother, the Duke of 
York and Albany, of all the territory claimed by the 
Dutch, together with other parts of North America ; 
the pateat including all the main land of New-England, 
beginning at St. Croix, extending to the rivers Con- 
necticut and Hudson, ^' together with the said river call- 
ed Hudson's river, and all the lands from the west side 
of Connecticut river to the east side of Delaware bay." 
The Dutch claimed from Connecticut river to the De- 
laware and the lands on its western side. 

To make the patent valid, it was necessary that mi- 
litary force should be employed. The king issued a 
commission to Colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert 
Carr, George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, to 
hear and determine complaints and appealsin all causes, 
military, criminal, and civil, within New-England ; and 
to proceed in all things for settling the peace and secu- 
rity of the country. 

Colonel Nichols, who commanded the expedition, ar- 
rived in Boston, in July. He showed his commission 
and the king's request for troops to assist in the reduc- 
tion of the Dutch plantations. The general court of 
Massachusetts not being in sessions, the council advised 
n postponement of the requisition till the meeting of 
the legislature. 

Nichols had with him four frigates and three hun- 
dred soldiers, which he supposed sufficient for the reduc- 
tion of Fort Amsterdam. He therefore chose not to 
wait for assistance ; but proceeded immediately to MaiH 
hattan. Appearing before the fort, the governor, Stuy- 
vesant, required the motive of the appearance of the 
frigates. Nichols demanded a surrender of the fort. 
The Dutch governor refused. Messages were inter* 
changed. 
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The Cc^nmisstooers maed a proekutfatioa invitiBg 
the colonists to sobinil, and offering teims ftur &OBa un- 
favourable. The coromaiider of the Bqtiadr<Hi was or- 
dered to reduce the fort* This expedition having been 
undertaken some time befofe the declaration of war be- 
tween England and Holland, the fort was in ill condi- 
tion to resist so unexpected and so superior a force. 
StU3^esant surrendered on the 27th of Aogust ; tlK 
most liberal terms of capitulation bmog granted. 

By the terms of surrender, the goremor and the in- 
habitants were to become British subjects ; to possess 
their estates without molestation, enjoy tiieir modes of 
worship witliout hindrance, be. New*Ams(erdain, 
which bad been laid out for a town, eight years before, 
was now called, in honour of the Duke of York, New- 
York : as fort Orange, shortly after, was called Albany, 
on its surrender, withoutresistance, to Colonel Nichols. 

The s<|lia^dron then sailed for the Delaware to reduce 
the Dutch and Swedes on that bay and river, who soon 
were compelled to surrender to the English, 

Colonel Nichols represeute the town as being, at this 
time, ^^ composed of a few mifierable houses, occupied 
by men extremely poor, and the whole in a mean con- 
dition." He, however, prognosticated its greatness, i£ 
indulged with immunities by him then recommended. 

1665. Previous to his departure, Nichols erected a 
ceort of asdzes, consisting of the govem&r, council, 
and justices of tlie peace, who thb year cofiected a code 
of laws and usages. On the 12^ of June, the inhabi- 
tants of New*York were incorporated vnder the direc^ 
tion of a mayor, five aldermen, and a sheriff. 

On the conclusion of the treaty of Breda, Holland 
peaceably yiddad New-Netherlands to the English, 

1673. On the renewal of tlie war between England 
and^ Holland, the Dutch sent a small squadron to the 
Amei'ioan coast, to injure the commerce of the English 
colonies. Receiving informtttioa that New-Ymrk was 
in no state of defence, the squadron directed its course 
to Staten Island. Without the exchange of a sbof, 
New-York surrendered. The fort surrendering, tSie 
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.town, hong Island, Esopus, and Albany, followed the 
example, and most o( them swore ^allegiance to the 
Prinee of Orange. 

By the treaty of peace, the succeeding year, New- 

Netherlands was reM<M^ to the English. The Duke 

of York took out a new patent ; Andros wasmadje go- 

vemor of New*York; and to Idm the Dafch patiently 

.submilled. 

1 683. The court of assizes, council, and corporation 
of New-Yoi4( having requested that the people should 
have a participation in the choice of their rulers, on the 
arrival of Thomas Dongan, the .oyal governor, orders 
were given to summon the freeholders for the choice of 
representatives. The assembly consisted of a council 
of ten : the number of the house of representatives was 
eighteen. 

Such, however, was the tyrannical temper of James 
the Second, that lie, on the renewal of Govehicxr Don- 
gan's commission, refused, when king, to confirm the 
privileges granted when he was duke. The assembly 
was prohibited ; printing presses forbidden ,: the gover- 
nor, and many of the principal crown officers were pro- 
fessed papists ; and the colonists were in expectation of 
the establishment of popery by law. 

The general disaflection of the people was much in* 
creased, when information was received of the seizure 
of Sir Edmund Andros at Boston. Jacob Leisler, with 
forty-nine others, seized upon the fort. The governor 
being absent, the lieutenant-governor, Francis NichoU 
son, with the council and civil officers, made all the op- 
position in their power to Leisler ; but he (June 3, 1689) 
was joined by six captains and four hundred and seven- 
ty men ; who signed a declaration agreeing to hold tlie 
fort for the Prince of Orange. 

Nicholson absconded, and Leisler assumed supreme 
authority. Leisler's assumption of supr^ne command 
excited the envy and hatred of many of the people ; at 
the head of whom were Colonel Bayard and the maj'- 
or ; who, being unable to make etfectual resistance in 
New-York, retired to Albany. The pec^le at Albany 
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determined to bold their fort for William and Mary, 
but not under the authority of Leisier. 

A letter arriving from Englaod, directed to " Fran* 
CIS Nicholson, Esq.or, in his absence, to such as for 
the time being, take care for preserving the peace and 
administering the laws ;" Nicnolson having absconded, 
Leisier considered the letter directed to himself, and 
assumed the title and authority of lieutenant-governor, 

Albany refused subjection ; to compel which, Leisier 
sent his son-in-law, Milborn, with an armed force. He 
did not at this time succeed^ but, the next spring, (1690) 
the fort at Albany was reduced, and the inhabitants 
were forced to submit to the authority of Leisier. 
Nicholson and Bayard were imprisoned till the arrival 
of Colonel Sloughter as the king's governor. Even 
then, Leisier refused to surrender the fort or to release 
the prisoners. At which conduct the people became so 
generally exasperated, that Leisier, finding opposition 
vain, abandoned the fort, was apprehended, with Mil* 
born and other of their adherents ; who were tried, and 
Leisier and his son-in-law were condemned to death. 

The people felt so deeply resentful towards these 
men, that nothing would satisfy them but their imme- 
diate execution. The governor, fearful of the conse- 
quences that might result from the execution of men 
who had so fervently appeared for the king, and done 
so much to bring about the revobij^on, was unwilling to 
gratify their earnest wishes. 

As the governor could not be overpowered by solici- 
tation, he was invited-to a sumptuous entertainment ; 
and, when his reason was lost in his cups, he was pre- 
vailed upon to sign the death warrant of these men ; 
who were executed before he was restored to his senses. 

The revolution brought about great advantages to 
New-York. An assembly was called by the governor, 
who formed a constitution or bill of rights ; securing 
trial by jury ; freedons from taxes without the ccmsent 
of the assembly.; toleraUcm to all Christians, except 
papists, &c. The law against papists was afterwards 
repealed by king William. 
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1693. By the charter of Connecticm that state bad 
exclusive power over its own militia ; hut by the ple- 
nary potvers vested in the governor of New-York, he 
had alse cotrnnand over thenii Fletcher, the governor, 
insisted' on submission ; Connecticut as steadily refused. 
Fletcher went to Hartford while the legislature was in 
session, to compel submission. 

He ordered his commission and instructions to be read 
to the trainbands of Hartford, then under exercise, of 
their senior officer, Captain Wadswortb. As soon as 
the reading commenced, the Captain ordered the drums 
to beat. It was in vain the Governor commanded si- 
lence. Three attempts were made to read, each of 
which was vain ; the governor crying out, " Silence, 
silence," and the captain bawling, " Drum^ dram." 

At length the governor, on being told by Wadsworth 
that if he again interrupted his drumming, he '< would 
make the sun shine through him," relinquished all hopes 
of success against such obstinacy, and returned to 
New- York. 

In the fruitless attempt to conquer Canada in 1709, 
the province of New- York discovered much zeal. Be- 
sides raising several companies, the province procured 
six hundred Indians, whose wages she paid, and main- 
tained a thousand of their wives and children at Alba- 
ny, while they were in the campaign, at the expense of 
above twenty thousand pounds. 

When a subsequent attempt was made, two years af- 
ter, for the same purpose, New-York was at far great- 
er expense, and suffered much by her exertions. 

1711. Nicholson having been successful the preced- 
itig year in the reduction of Port Royal, solicited Queen 
Anne for another expedition against Canada. Con- 
tfary to general expectation the request was granted. 
New-^gland, New-York, New-Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, provided the quotas of men intended for the ex- 
pedition. General Nicholson, after having attended a 
meeting of the governors of the several provinces at 
New-London, to consult on measures relative to the ex- 
pedition, proceeded to Albany to take command of the 
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troops of Coimecticat, New- York and Ncrw- Jersey, con- 
sisting of about a thousand Palatines, niio had eome 
to New- York some time befoPB ; six kandred Indiaos, 
and the regiments commanded by Colonek Whiting, 
Schuyler and IngoMsby ; amounting, in the whole, to 
upwards of lour thousand. 

The fleet, consisting of fifteai men of war, forty 
transports, six store ships, and an excellent train of ar* 
tillery, under the command of Sir Havenden Walker, 
set sail from Boston with a land army, consisting of five 
regiments from Europe, and two from Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island and New-Hampshire, making in the whole 
about seven thousand. 

The Admiral arrived in the St Lawrence on the 
fourteenth of August, and on the 22d, in a. thick fog, 
dark sky and high wind, at south-east, the fleet was 
driven on the rocks and shoals of the north shore ; eight 
or nine of the British transports were lost, and above 
u thousand lives, besides great damage done to the ves- 
sels saved. The admiral bore away for Spanish bay, 
where, after full consultation, it was agreed to abandon 
the expedition. 

General Nicholson, who had proceeded as far as Lake 
George, when he received information of the failure of 
the enterprise, retreated with his troops. And thus 
ended in failure an expedition, in which New-York 
bore a large share. 

1764. There being a general expectation that war 
would soon take place between England and France, 
the operations of which would be principaHy in Ame- 
rica, a general convention of delegates from New-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, with the lieutenant-governor and 
council of New-York, was held at Albany, for the pur-"" 
pose of producing a union among the colonies, that 
their forces, eotinsids and wealth, might be employed 
against tke<ene«iy in due proportion; and with the great- 
er efficacy. 

In this assembly, after several weeks of debate, the 
plan ^ Vi ge^ral government was- adopted, ia many of 
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its most important features resembling the present con 
stitiition 01 the United States. A president-general 
was to exercise the executive authority. The president- 
general and a grand council of forty-eight members, 
to be chosen by the different colonial assemblies, were 
jointly to exercise the legislative authority ; the consent 
of the president-general being necessary to make a bill 
a law. 

This congress was to have power to declare war and 
make peace, regulate trade and treat with the Indians ; 
settle new colpnies, raise troops, fit out armed vessels, 
build forts ; lay duties, imposts and taxes ; appoint ci- 
vil and military officers, he. 

With the exception of the delegates from Connecticut, 
who objected to the negative voice of the president-ge- 
neral, this plan was approved and signed by all, on the 
fourth of July, twenty-two years before the declaration 
of Independence. 

» The new system was, however, rejected by the colo- 
nial assemblies, because it gave too much power to the 
president-general^ whose appointment was under the 
crown ; and it was rejected by the king, because it gave 
too much power to the representatives of the people. 

The same year, by act of assembly, a charter was 
passed, incorporating several persons by the title of 
** The Governors of the College of the province of 
New-York, in the city of New-York in North America." 
Union College, in Schenectady was incorporated in 

A relation of many particulars relative tp this, as 
well as to the later periods o{ several other states, will 
be reserved for a more general breviary of the United 
States. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Of the large tracts of land granted by patent to tlie 
Duke of York, by his brother, Charles the Second, a 
part was conveyed (1604) by the duke to Lord Berkley 
and Sir George Carteret, by the name of Nova Cse^aria 
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or New-Jersey, ia honour of Sir George, whose fiuiiily 
were from the Island of Jersey, in the British channel : 
hence New-Netherlands was divided into New-Yorli 
and New-Jersey, i 

Soon after, three persons from Long Island purchas- 
ed of the natives a tract which was called Elizabeth- 
town grant. A settlement was begun at Elisabethtown ; 
and, In a few years, by emigrations from Europe and 
from New-York, Newark, Middletown and Shrewsbury 
were settled. 

The province was divided (1676) intQ East and West 
Jersey. Lord Berkley's assignees released East Jersey 
to Carteret ; who, in return, conveved West Jersey to 
those assignees. The Duke of Vork claimed West 
Jersey as a dependency of New- York : Carteret re- 
tained the government of East Jersey. i 
A vessel arrived from England (1677) with two hun-' 
dred and thirty persons, mostly quakers, who proceed- 
ed np the Delaware, treated with the Indians for a tract 
of land, and commenced a settlement at what is now 
called Burlington. Two other vessel^rrived the same 
year, with about two hundred passengers, and settled 
at the same place. 

West Jersey continued to be held as a dependency of 
New- York, or rather as a concjuered coui^ry, till the 
year 1680; when the Duke of York, after much soli- 
citation from the proprietors, restored to them the rights 
granted by his patent of 1664 \ and West Jersey was 
no longer subject to New- York. 

Till this time the inhabitants ground their corn in 
hand mills, or pounded it in mortars, when two water- 
mills were erected \ one of them where Trenton now 
stands. 

1682. William Penn, with eleven associates, pur- 
* chased of Carteret, his rights to East Jersey, Carteret 
assigning as a reason for the sale, that he was offended 
with a people whom he neither could please or govern. 
Penn immediately sold one half to the Earl of Perth 
and others, because he wished ^r aid in the arduous 
task of peopling fmd ruling a distant country \ and 
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B<rf>ert Barclay, the celebrated author of the " Apo- 
logy for the Quakers,^' was the next year made Go* 
vernor of East Jersey. 

During the reign of James the Second, both of the 
Jerseys, and New-York, were annexed to New-Eng- 
land (1686) and so continued to the revolution, which 
placed the Prince of Orange on the throne. A go- 
vernment^ under the proprietors of both the Jerseys, 
had become extremely disagreeable to the inhabitants ; 
who, from various causes, became at length so uneasy, 
and were so troublesome to the proprietors, that they, 
fearing a mutiny, or some dangerous crisis, surrender- 
ed the government of East and West Jersey to the 
crown, and Queen Anne very readily accepted the sur- 
render. 

The two provinces were now united in one ; and 
lord Viscoutit Cornbury was appointed governor over 
what was now called New-Jersey. The freemen chose 
the house of representatives, consisting of twenty-four 
members, but the governor, and the council, consisting 
of twelve membws, were appointed by the crown. 

New- York and New-Jersey had, till the year 1738, 
a common governor, when a separate governor was 
appointed over the latter province. At this time New- 
Jersey contained above forty-seven thousand inhabi- 
tants ; and this year a college was founded at Prince- 
ton, which received the name of Nassau Hall. 

The present constitution of New-Jersey was adopted 
by a provincial congress, July 2d, 1776. 

No one of the united provincies suffered more, during 
the revolution, in proportion to her size, in money and 
men, than New- Jersey ; and this state can boast of many 
places, besides Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth, ren- 
dered celebrated by American martial achievements. 

DELAWARE- 

Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, having listen- 
ed to the representations of William tJsselin, with re- 
fifect to the country around New-NetherJands, urged 
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his sabjects to associate and form a settlement ther«. 
A nulnber of Swedes and Fins, landed at Cape Hen- 
lopen, (1627,) wbich they called Paradise Point : the 
Delaware they calbd Swedeland stream. 

They purchased lands of the Indians, and began ck 
settlement. Four years after, they laid out a town 
near Wilmington, which was destroyed by the Dutch* 
They bad, however, a fort lower down the bay, near 
Lewistown. 

The Dutch laying claim to the territory as included 
in tbeir grant, built a fortification in 1651 near whe#e 
Newcastle now stands, and made a purchase of consi- 
derable tracts of land from the natives. The Swedes 
remonstrated, but without effect, till the next year ; 
when the Swedish governor took the place by force, 
and called it Fort Casimer. 

Four years after, the Dutch governor at Manhattan) 
having received a sufficient force from Amsterdam, at* 
tacked Fort Casimer, which soon surrendered. 

Fort Christina, near Lewistowxt^ commanded by th€ 
^w^edish governor, surrendered a few days aften Most 
of the Swedes returned to Sweden, about thirty only 
submitting to Dutch jurisdiction. 

The Dutch maintained their authority till Charles 
the Second granted a patent to his brother, of territory 
including the settlements of the Dutch and Swedes on the 
Delaware y when they were taken possession of by the 
English, iju 1664, and soon after they were put under 
the authority of the English governor at New- York. 

In this situation they remsiined till Charles the Se-* 
corrd made his conveyance of Pennsylvania to William 
Penn; who, (1682,) to put an end to all claims of the 
£)uke of York or his heirs to the territory, received a 
release in writing , as well as two deeds of release of 
the duke's right and interest to what was before called 
the territories of Pennsylvania, and now, " The three 
lower counties on the Delaware." # 

These deeds embraced Newcastle and twelve miles 
roood it J and a tract of twelve miles j south of NeW- 
tsastle, to Cape Henlopem 

D 
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In 1693 the crown assumed the government of 
Pennsylvania! and the three lower counties^ subjecting 
them to the authority of the governor of New-York. 
In less than two years, however, Aey were restored to 
Penn. During the administration of Penn's lieutenant- 
governor, Markham) another frame of governmtot was 
adopted, which was the constitution of Pennsylvania 
* and Delaware, till the year 1703. 

At this time the uneasiness of Delaware on Recount 
of disgust towards some, important provisions in the 
constitution, granted the year before by William and 
Mary, increased so much, that she refused to act under 
it. No adjusttnent could take place; and from this 
time Delaware held a distinct assembly, consisting of 
eighteen members ; six from each of the three counties 
of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, They had, however, 
^he same governor, as Pennsylvania, who exercised as 
much authority over one Assembly as over the other. 

Delaware remained long quiet and prosperous, till 
the people bad their share ip the disputes between the 
posterity of William Penn and Lord Baltimore re- 
specting the boundaries of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land ; by which Delaware was equally affected. 

These disputes were settled in 1732. Disputes how- 
ever, arose about the mode of executing tiie agreement, 
so that the lines were not finally run till the year 1762. 

In 1765, Delaware sent representatives to attend the 
congress, which was held at New-York, to concert 
measures for obtaining a repeal of the obnoxious acts 
of Great-Britaiii. Richard Penn, in 1775, the pro- 
prietor of Pennsylvania, resigned his jurisdiction to 
the three lower counties. 

The next year a convention of representatives chosen 
for tlie purpose, formed a constitution ; and by this 
conventioQ, what had been called ^' The thr^e counties 
on the Delaware," was now called the State of Dele- 
ware. This name was taken from the bay, but origi- 
lially from Lord De la War. The present constitution 
of Delaware was adopted in June, 1792. 
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William Penn was the son of Admiral Sir William 
PenO) who assisted in taking Jamaica^ in 1655. Some 
debts were due from the crown to tlie estate of Penu's 
father, which Penn despaired of being paid In any other 
mode than hy a grant of lands in America. 

Having been employed in the purchase and settle- 
ment of West Jersey, he had become well acquainted 
with the country west of the Delaware : and hence con- 
ceived the plan of planting a colony there. He petition* 
ed Charles the second for this purpose, stating wliose 
son he was, and what was due to him. His request 
was granted; and a p^itent passed the seals, in 1681. 
. This conveyance was generous, both in territory and 
privileges : but, whethfjr carelessly or purposely, it en- 
croached on the territory of Lord Baltimore one whole 
degree of latitude, or sixty-nine miles and a half: and 
almost three hundred miles across the whole territory 
conveyed to Connecticut. Hence arose contentions 
with regard to boundaries, that were not settled till a 
century afterwards. 

The patent provided for the king's sovereignty, and 
for obedience to British acts regarding commerce; and 
gave power for calling an assembly in such manner as 
the proprietary should deem j)roper ; as well as fot 
making laws for the benefit of the province, provided 
they were not contrary to the laws and the rights of 
£ngland. 

In May, Penn sieni one Markham, a few peri^ons ac^ 
companying him, to take possession of the territory 
and prepare for a settlement. In July, he sold twenty 
thousand acres to a company in England at the rate 
of twenty pounds for every thousand acres, and entered 
into articles of agreement with them, entitled " con- 
ditions and concessions." 

Three ships left England this year for Pennsylvania, 
Md the colonists begau^ a settlement where Philadel- 
phia now stands. 
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1682. Penn published a frame of government by 
whicii the sapreme power was to be vested in a pro- 
Ttncial general assembly, to consist of the governor, a 
council, and bouse of delegates ; the council and dele^*- 
gates to be chosen by the freemen ; the proprietary and 
governor to preside and have a treble voice in the 
council, which was to consist of seventy-two members. 

It was also agreed and made fundamental, between 
the proprietary and the colonists, that every person of 
good reputation J who professed faith iti Christ, should 
be a freeman, and capable of holding any office : and 
that all who believed in one God should be unmolested 
in their religious belief or practice, they deporting 
themselves peaceably ; nor be compelled, at any time, 
to attend or maintain any religious worship, building 
or minister whatever. 

A great variety of other fundamental laws and regu- 
lations were made by Peup, who wa^ a quaker ; who 
had himself been persecuted and imprisoned for h^ 
i-eligion ; who was a man of a benevolent heart, and 
of liberal and enlarged views. 

In October, Penn, accompanied with two thousand 
planters, mostly Friends, arrived at Newcastle on the 
Delaware; where he found about three thousand in-* 
habitants, Swedes, Fins, Dutch, and English, by whom 
possession of the country was immediately given to 
I^enn. 

On the fourth of December he convoked an assem->^ 
bly; but so few delegates appeared that he was obliged 
to alter the form of his government and. admit of a 
smaller number than had been previously determined } 
and,^ instead of seventy-two counsellors, and delegates 
not exceeding two hundred, three only were to serve as. 
Gopnsellors, and nine for the house of assembly. 

Several miles above the confluence of the Delaware 
and Skuylkill, Penn laid out the city of Philadelphia,, 
to extend aboiit two railesi quite across, from river to> 
river ; having previously made a treaty with the In- 
dians, purchased of them large tracts of land, and, by 
ix beoeficeni deportment towards them, secured Uieir 
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lasdng friendship. The cily was immediatdy begun ; 
and in one year aAer ccmiained a bmidFed houses and 

cottages. 

No one of the colonies had so rapid a setdeo^ent as 
Pennsylvania ; for which many causes may be assign-* 
ed. The salubrity of the climate and fruitfulness of 
the soil had no inconsiderable influence: but the sudden 
extension of population arose principally from that re- 
ligious toleration, which was secured by the charter and 
their fundam^ital laws. 

The persecution of the quakcrs and other sectarians^ 
daring the reign of Charles the second, and more so 
during that of his successor : the intolerance exercised 
by the papists over the protestants, in many part^-^- 
Europe ; and the overbearing or persecuting spirit, on 
religious accounts, in manj' of the other colonies; in- 
duced the flocking of men by lens, by hundreds, and 
by thousands, ^o a place where man pretended not to 
assume the prerogatives of Deity, nor judge, condemn, 
and punish, in his stead. 

16^3. An assembly was held in Philacblphia, and, 
at the request of the freemen, Penn consented to give 
them a new charter ; by which eighteen persons were 
to form the council, and lbirty*&ix tlie assembly. This 
charter v/as accepted by the province the succeeding 
April. The next year Penn returned to England. 

Long after king James had abdicated the throne, tii^ 
assembly of Pennsylvania refused to acl^nowledge his 
successor, but administered the government in the name 
of the fallen monarch, Hence, Penn^ (1692) was sus- 
pected hy William and Mary to be a papist, or Jesuit 
JO disguise. He was tlierefbre »ispended from the 
privilege of appointing a deputy for his province; and 
Fletcher was appointed governor both of New- York 
and Pennsylvania ; and so continijed till 1694, when 
Penn was enabled to remove the suspicions of the court 
against him ; was restoit^ to bis rijghts ; and appointed 
Markham his deputy. 

The assembly, two years after, complained to Go- 
vernor Markham of a breach of Uieir charter ; and the 
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frame of governmetit was altered a third time; the 
council consisUng of twelve, and the assembly of twenty •« 
fbor members. 

Penn returned to Philadelphia in 1699. The co«- 
lonists were discontented with his government; and 
demanded a new charter, the better to secure their 
rights. Penn gave them, (1701) his third charter ; tiie 
governor to nominate his own council ; exercise the 
whole executive power ; and have a negative on the as- 
sembly : to originate, amend or reject, all bills : the coun* 
cil merely to assist the governor, without a negative. 

To this the three lower counties would not consent ; 
but separated, as before stated. This constitution, hoW" 
\*vei^ continued tiD the revolutionary war. 

Previous to Penn's death in 1718, he made over all 
his rights in Pennsylvania to the crown; f&t 12,(H)0/. 
sterling, but as the instrument of surrender was not 
executed antecedent to his decease, the propriety re- 
inniued in his family till the American revolution. 

Fifteeu thousand pounds of paper currency were 
emitted in 1723. The borrower gave land security, or 
plate, and paid five per cent, interest ; one-eighth of 
fJie principal and the whole of the interest to be paid 
annually. Tlie paper was made a tender. 

Arbitrary as this may seem, such was tlie confidence 
of the people, and such the benefits resulting, that the 
assembly, tlie same year, emitted, on the same terms, 
thirty thousand pounds in addition. 

The deputies of the Indians of the six nations 
(1742) made a treaty at Philadelphia, in which, for 
^coods of considerable value, they quitclaimed all the 
lands on the Susquehannah, south, as far as Pennsyl- 
vania reaches, and north, to the Endless Mountains, or 
Kittatinni Hills. 

The same year a library company was formed under 
the direction of Doctor Franklin, and incorporated ; 
fifty persons subscribing forty shillings each, and pay- 
ing, besides, ten shillings annually. Thus was laid tlie 
:^bundation of what is now one of the first Kbraries in 
the union. 
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In 175(1, four thjQUsaiid three hcmdred Germanf were 
imported into Pennfiyl vaoia, and one thousand Irish and 
British. Philadelphia, at this time contained twenty- 
one hundred dwelling houses, and eleven places of 
public worship. 

The American Philosophical Society was instituted 
in 1769, though not incorporated till 1780. 

One hundred and thirty thousand pounds were offer- 
ed by the state to Penn's heirs in lieu of all quit rents 
due the proprietors; which was accepted by them in 
the early part of tlie revolution* 

In 1790 the constitution of the state was established. 
In 1793 the yellow fever swept away about three thou- 
sand five hundred souls ^ and in 1797 about twelve 
hundred and fifty. 

The seat of the state government was removed, in 
1799, to Lancaster; and in 1800| Congress removed 
from Philadelphia to its permanent seat of government 
in the city: of Washington. Harrisburgb is now the 
seat of the state government. 

The insurrection in Pennsylvania wilt be noticed in 
the summary of national concerns 

MARYLAND. 

The first settlement made on any part of what is now 

Maryland was by William Clayborne. Be obtained 

*from Charles the First, (1631) a license to traffic in 

these parts of America, for which there was not already 

a pateM «r«iaed for ^milar parposes. ' 

Clayborne planted a small colony in Kent Island, 
nearly opposite where Annapolis now stands, in Ches- 
apeake bay, and very near the centre of the territory, 
that was soon after granted to Lord Baltimore. 

Sir George Calvert, (Lord Baltimore) an eminent 
statesman, who had been secretary to James the First, 
having confessed himself of the Koniish belief, made a 
voyage to Virginia ; intending there to settle, and hop- 
ing there to en^y the rights of conscience : he having ' 
boiB one i^ the original partners of the Virginia com- ^ 
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pany, aod a iii^m]>er of the corporation liU its dissolu* 
tion. 

But great was Jiis disappointment on bit arrival. 
The Virginians being steadfast cburchmens were not 
only intolerant, but treated him with great rudeness; 
Discovering that north of the Potomac there wefe noble 
rivers, a fine soil and no English settlers, he resolved 
op planting a colony there. Charles the First granted 
him a patent, but before it passed the seals bis lordship 
was no more» 

The patent was issued to \i\s son Cecil, Lord Balti- 
more, June 20tb, 1632. This patent grants the terri- 
tory from the Potomac " to the 40th degree of north 
latitude, where New-England is terminated ;" and thus, 
by a mere act of the crown, what had long before been 
granted Vir^ni^i, was avulsedfrqcp lier,; as, subsequent- 
ly, what was now granted Baltimore was granted to 
Penn, to the e^^tent of a whole degree. Hence long 
and obstinate altercations arose between the descendr 
ants of Penn ^nd Lord Baltimore, and tiie colony of 
Connecticut. 

Lord Baltimore called the province Maryland, in ho* 
nour of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry the Great 
of France. Bv the patent, the proprietor, with the 
consent of the u^eemen, or their delegates, was authoris'^ 
ed to make alf necessary laws not opposed to those of 
England ; s^nd nothing was said of their submission to 
the crown for approbation or dissent ; npr did the king 
reserve a right to interfere in thq government of tb^ 
province. 

Virginia remonstrated against the grant toBsdtimorf | 
but the privy council left Baltimore with his patent, and 
the Virginians to seek redress by law. 

Baltimore (1633) J^ppoin ted his brother, Leonard 
Cs^lvert, governor of the province, who, with about two 
hundred planters, began a settlement (1634) near the 
mouth of die Potomac, on the northern side. The g0* 
vernor was accompanied by his brother, George Cal- 
vert, and many gentlemen of distinction, nu^t q( them. 
Roman Catholic^. FoT^y tl»9UP|in4 pomidf wtr« n^ 
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{se^ed, Ae first two years^ in the traosportatioQ of 
stores, planters, utensils, &tc^ 

Emigrants soon flocked to the province on accouat 
of Jthe rigid principles of the Virginians and New-Eng- 
laoders, and the freedom of religious sentiments enjoys 
ed in Maryland. The soil too was easy of tillage, and 
fraitfid. 

The Indians had been reconciled by presents ; or ra- 
tter were extremely friendly : for, on their first arrival 
at the Indian town Piscataway, the Indians ceded half 
their town ibr the accommodation of the English, and 
agreed to resign the whole after they should gather their 
harvest Calvert called the town St. Mary's. 

The whole body of freemen met at St. Mary's m 
1635, a»d formed themselves into an assembly. Their 
acts not being approved by Baltimore, he sent to them 
fott their consideration a code of laws drawn up by him- 
self. This code, the assemblj', in 16S8, immediately 
r^ected, and prepared a system of regulations suitable 
to their situation. 

Clayborne, who had settled on Kentlslatid, and had 
refused i^bedience to the authority of Maryland, com- 
plained to the crown, and asked a confirmation of his 
former license. Thb was refused, and the lords com^* 
mi^^oaets determined that Kent Island belonged to Lord 
Balumore; and that neither a {plantation nor trade 
with the Indians, was allowable without liis cousent. 

Ao act was passed, 1639, for establishing the house 
of assembly* By this act, those elected in parsiiance 
of writs issued, were to be called burgesses ; who, with 
tbcise ealled by special writ, and the gbvernor and se- 
crettu'y, were to constitute the general' assembly ; the 
two branches sittit^ in the same chamber, 
f Eleven years after ^ change took place: and those 
who were called by Special writ formed the tipptr house j 
tbese chosen by the hundreds composed the low^r 
h&Bm : bilh to wyeh both branches and" the^ governor 
'assented were made the laws of the province/ 
• Glaj^borne, "Iheevil genius of Maryland," dissatis- 
fied ftnd eiiragtrdf and fearfal of' his own destruction 
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from the increasing pOwer df the Marylanders, intngoed 
with the savages, till an Indian war coimneiiccd, (1642) 
against the colonists, v/hich lasted several years ; b«t 
\\ as at lengili ended by the submission of the nrftivea* 

In the year 1645, Clayborne had sufficteoC ciiiiiHiig : 
and influeirce to raise an insurrection, aodcottipel Go- 
vernor Calvert to fly to Virginia for sifety ; while he : 
and his eompeers seiied the reitis of goverument, Tlie 
rebellion was^ however, quelled the next year, and quiet 
restored. 

1651, After the death of Charles the First, parUa- 
inent appointed commissioners *'for^€dttciiig' and go?- 
v^ming the colonies within the b^y of ClteBapeake." 
The Marylanders being mostly BomaB Catholics, and 
attached to the royal cause,, we have no difficulty in ac*- 
coanting for the word reducing; though the proprietor 
of Maryland had subfnitted to parliaiDeiU,iuid had o|^ 
tarned leave to govern in the name of the *' keepers ol 
the liberties of England." Clayborne w&$ one of the 
coHimitkSioners. , . 

• The colony being divided in sentiment, a civil war> 
tQok place, and the governor and Catholics were oblig- 
ed to submit. In an assembly under the victorious 
part3', it was declared that no papist should have the 
protection of the laws. Quakers and Episcopalians 
were also persecute^. 

An insurrection (1656) headed by Josias Feudal^. 
caused much disturbance and distress to the province. 
Two years after, the affairs of the government were 
surrendered into the bands of Feudal. At leng^, on 
ii^ elevation to the throne of Charles the Second, die 
flixm^ order of things was restored ; Philip Calvert was 
4^pointed governor by Lord Baltimore j and peace 
si{(d prospeii^ again returned. 
.The saine j^ear ^1662) a mint was established : and 
^' sl(ort warfarin tooK place with the Janadoah Indiam, 
virhich i^TM^ooi^ ended by the assistance of the Susqne- 
hannali irli>e. 

.. The assembly, in 169% divided the counties into thk- 
^^"^^.PWshes, which, for the diffusiw of proteatant 
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frmciples, w^re uiider the f np< r inlendeoce of Thomas 
tray, D. D. who had been appoinled by the Bishop of 
London, bis commissary in Maryland fer this purpose. 
' The town of Severn, lying on the river ctf the same 
name on the western shore of the Chesapeake, wasHwde 
a port town^ (1694) and received the name of Annapo- 
lis : and five years after, the assembly removed there 
from St. Mary's 4 and, from that time to the present^ 
Annapolis has been the seat of. government for Mary- 
land. 

The government was sometimes in the hands of the 
crown, and sometimes in the possession of the proprie- 
tary, till the year 1716, when it was restored to the pro- 
prietary, in whose hands it continued till the American 
revelation. 

The present constitntion of Maryl<^d was formed in 
1776. Though forward in supporting the revolution, 
this state did not agree to the articlesof tbeconfederation 
till 1781. Wa^ngton College was instituted at Ches^ 
tertown, in 1782. St. John's College, at Anni^lis, in 
1784. In 1790, this slate granted to the United States 
thatpart of the District of Columbia which lies east of 
the Potomac. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Virginia^ N^rth and South-Carolina: Georgia^ Kontueky, 
Tmnessee^ Ohioy Louisiana^ Missippij JndianOj Mnois, 
Alabama J Michigan, Missouri J Arkansas and Florida* 

Episcopacy established in Virginia— Inqtiietude of tlie people— Re- 
bellion af Bacon — He obtains a commission by compulsion ^He 

ufturps the gorernfiaent-^-He dies ; and the rebellion is suppressed-* 
Culpei^er*8 administration^William and Mary CoIIege^Birtfa of 
Washfi|^n--^Aniidii8 and Bajd&VK land in Cajf^jjoft—Rceeption of 

them by the Indians-^Formanent settlements — ^Constitutioo Con- 

atitation of Locke — Charleston laid out — ^Insarrectaon-«^N€w seat 
for Charleston— Locke's constitution abandoned — Introduction of 

rice — Attack on St. Augustine — Indian war — Charleston attacked 

Defeat of the Spanish-^War with the Indians — Bank — Another In- 
dian war — Dissension? — Division into North and South Carolina-— 
Kegro insurrection — Regulators. — Charter of incorporation for 
Georgia— Settlement ef Savannah^-Regtelations-^Emigtations— 
slow progress of popuUdon — ^UnsuccessM altesApt to reduce St. 
Augnstine-^lGrvafien of the Spa»iards— Military ski^l of Oglethorpe 
^^•Btetrcat «f the Spanish — ^The gOTerotiMBt relinquished to the 
crown — Prosperity.— Kentucky explored by Colonel Boone— Lex* 
ington laid out — ^Dismembered from Virginia— Made a separate 

State and admitted into the union.— ^Nfime of Tennesf^ee Failure 

in first attempting a settlement — Subsequent success — Jefeat of the 
Indians — Soil ceded to Congress — Admitted an independent state 
into the union. — Settlement of Ohio by Rulbs Putnam — Admission 
into the union — Antiquitiea — Discdrery of Louisiatm — ^Failure of 
the Spanish in attempting to destroy the Missoiiri settlenlentr— Mas- 
sacre at Natcbcs by the Indians— De«ti:u&tioa of the Natcfaes tribe 
—The country ceded to Spain — Cession to Great Bri|ah|.^to France 
by the treaty of St. Ildefonso-— Purchase an^ possessicm by the 
United States. 

VIRGINIA. 

NOTICE has a^Iready b«en taken of th<e seuleisent 
and earlier affairs of Virginia* This colony was the 
first to acknowledge the authority of p^Hament or 
CrcMnwell, and the first to submit to Charles die Se- 
«>nd. An assembly was called (1661) by Governor 
Jtorkjey, who inforfi^ed them that a general pardon and 
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oblivion would be granted in favout of all p^erson* not 
attainted, provided that body would repeal all acts made 
during the rebellion, inconsistent with the obedience 
due the government of England, This ought to have 
been the more readily granted, as the Virginians ha4 
refused all subjection to Cromwell, till compelled, by a 
large naval force, sent by the Protector, to reduce them 
to obedience. 

The old constitution being restored, an assembly wag 
called, (1662) by which the churchof England was es- 
tabJished throughout tlie colony ; and no one was al- 
lowed to preach, on pain of suspension or banishment, 
who had not received his ordination from some bishop 
jn England. . '^ 

Though Charles the Second was highly gratified with 
a formal act of the Virginia assembly ; "That they 
were born under monarchy, and would never d^ene* 
rate from the condition of their births, by being subject 
^u ^N ^^'*^^ government ;" and though lie bad given 
the fullest assurance that tlieir form of government should 
never be changed ; none of the colonies suffered more 
than Virginia, from the despotism of. a royal govern- 
ment. • . . 

In vjolatii)n of chartered rights, the colony was di- 
vided into parts, and conveyed away by proprietary 
grants ; not grants of uncultivated woodlands, but of 
plantation tb^t. bad long b^^ improved according to 
theencouragementand laws of king^ and charters. 
^ The assembly oompla^ed to his* mafesty; a»d, to 
defray tlie expense of proseciitiiig the affair by an em- 
bassy to England, lieavy taxes were laid on thepeople : 
^ fifty pounds pf tobacco to eaeb poll; and thirty, fifty 
or seventy pounds of lobaeoo^ for evay lawsuit tried ia 
the colony. 

The people begao! to grow very uaqniet ; some <rf 
them almost desperate : and, what greatly added to their 
inisfortime wa^» thai the Indians, instead, of the peac« 
and loieiPcotirie that had long been mantitaiaed^ begaa 
^o l^b and to awtder the coloaiste- 

Without leadelssf or plans^ the people began to collect 
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in large bodies, tuns ultaoiisly running from one plants* 
tion to another, and ignorant <»f their own benefit or 
wishes. 

A Colonel Nathaniel Bacon, who had been educated 
jqX one of the inns of court in JLf<Hidon, and had been 
appointed a member of the council soon after his arri- 
val in Virginia ; a young laau of a commanding ap- 
pearance, of great boldness and activity $ was chosea 
leader. His ostensible object was a war with the In- 
(Bans ; assuring Ins feUowers that he would not lay down 
his arms till fuHy avenged, and all their grievances re* 
dressed. 

He despatched a messenger to Governor Berkky for 
a commission to go against Ae Indians. Contrary to 
expectation, the governor, instead of a commission, sent 
pbsitive orders to him U> dismiss his pe<^}e, and appear 
in person before Mm and his council, on pain of being 
declared a rebel. 

Bacon took forty of his men, uotdismissing the rest, 
and went to Jamestown. A quarrel ensued ; and Berk- 
lev suspended Bacon from the counciL Bacon^ soon 
aner escaped {mvatcly from the^ownj pitt himself at 
the head of six hundred volunteers ; appeared again at 
Jamestown, where the general assembly were in sessicni ; 
drew up his men ht&ax the bouse where ^y were sit- 
ing ^ urged his being prepared to meet Ihe Incfians, a 
war with whom would then have been fiuished^^^^bad not 
bis commisuoB l»een so long delayed. 
• It was deemed advisaUe to g#aai ike eomamssion; 
which the goveni«il"reluc|&a% signed. But as so6n as 
Bacon had got to a safe distance, the assembly advised 
the governor toissne a prodamation of rebdlion against 
liim ; whkh Was immediately done^ 

His followers were commanded to defiver i^Bacon ; 
and the militia were ontered omf against him. Bs^soa 
and bis men, ^tfaged at this eis^uct on the part of the 
assembly, instead ot anurchittg s^ainst th^ Im&ms, 
matched itnmediatoiy to Jamestown; ami turned thdr 
f^ry ai^mst fdl who e^fiosed A/m. Govmior Berkley 
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bitttself ted across tbe bay to Accomack ; wb«w be 
boped the people would support bis antbortty. 

Meanwhile Bacon called a conventioD of a few gt n* 
llemeii who were in his interest, and issued a maDifest«« 
cfaarging the governor with attempting to fomeol civil 
war \ and enjoining,^ as the gov^nor bad abdkaied the 
c^9«iHQ(mndj the members^f the convention aa4 others^ 
ta take an oath to join t^ general and his army agsanst 
tbe common enemy. 

At letigth the governor was able to procure a few 
sloops, ai%d a few soldiersrand sailor$. He crossed the 
hay with them, under the command of Major Rob^t 
Beverl}^ Civil war how began its ravages and cala- 
mities. Jamestown was burnt by Bacon's followers. 
Those parts^ of the colony that remaiBed quiet were pil* 
laged : and the wives of those who adhered to tbe go< 
vernor were carried to the camp c^ the iusurgeols* 

After several months of skirmishingy bloodshed, pil- 
lage and cot^sibo, neither party gaining a complete 
asceod^Ky, Bacon sudderdy died ; and, their leader 
gone, they began to disperse. Two generals under 
Bacon, submitted en condition of pardon* Tbe peo- 
ple returned to tteir kmmts ; Berkley was jrek«|Hatea m 
anthortty,^ and quiel restored* 

W hether Balm's intenttcHi: was the pnoisbm^t of the 
Indians, or- to seise the reim of govammenl for himself 
wfaea.he ftrMiJolicited a coramksion, it is impossible to 
ascertain* 

This rebelKon forma a remarkaUe era in itxt history 
of y ifgh»a« Its effecii were felt fer thirty, years^ Dur« 
wg it&continuaace n0.atteotioii was paid to husband- 
ry : the Indians, without restraint, murdered and pil- 
laged on the confines of the coloQy» making frequent 
iocur^one into: tbe iajterior^. Sur William Berkley re* 
toraed to Ea^md, where b^aoon afiar died» 

Lord Culpe{mer} iimst years aiW, was aem overgo^ 
,veroor of Virgmta^ He br»ugbt over several laws 
drawn up in £ngl9»»i# One was an act for raising a 
pubfierevenueli^thei^iqpi^eccof^vermnenii tbeduties 
p^petoal, and under kis majesty's direction^ of which 
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tbe governor took for his salary, two thousand poinds, 
and one hundred and sixty, in addition, for house renU 

All the }aws that the governor wished were passed by 
the assembly, on compulsion ; for Culpepper inforaied 
them tbat he was instructed to pass an act of oblivton 
for all who had been concerned in Bacon's rebellion, 
provided the assembfy would first pass all such laws as 
lie bad brought over from the Brid^ roinistry. If 
they refused, he had commissions to try and to hang 
them,, and a regiment of soldiers on the spot, to support 
liim in his proceedings. Such was the returtrVirgiaia 
received, for its attachment to Charles th& Second. 

William and Mary were proclaimed in Virginia ia 
1689. In 1692, a charter was granted for a coll^;e^ 
which was liberally endowed, and established bylaw in 
1693, at Williamsburgh, under the title of William and 
Mary College- 

The state house in Jamestown, was burnt down^ witb 
many valuable papers, and the next year the seat of 
government was removed to Willianisburghy and a ca- 

f)itol ordered to be built for the reception of theirs- 
ature. 

In 1712, Virginia was divided into forty-nine parish- 
es, and an act was passed determining the salary of each 
clergyman* The next year Colonel Alexancter Spots- 
wpod, liestenaut*governor of Virginia, made the 6tH 
discovery of a passage over the Apalacfaian mountaina ; 
^ knowledge of the country beyond them being tiH thecr 
confined to the French. 

' But the most important epoch in the history of Vir- 
ginia or of theUnitedStates, is the eleventh of Febru- 
ary (O. S.) 17S2. GEORGE WASHINGTON, wa$ 
born on th^t day, at Bridge's C^eeii, in ^e county oT 
Westmoreland. 

The constituiioh of this $tat© was adopted in 1776, 
the day after the declaration of independence, and bas 
ever since eontinued. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The first settlement tnade within the limits of the 
United States was in North Carolina : but it was nol 
permanent. Amidas and Barlow landed at Woccocop, 
and went afterwards to the Roanoke in 1584. 

One of the Indian chiefs with several companions, in 
a small boat, went fearlessly on board the English shipsy 
Iiaviog first made a speech, of which not one word was 
Vinderstood, except by the natives* The English gave 
him a hearty meal with wine, a shirt and a hat. The 
chief soon made a grateful return. He loaded his boat 
with fisb^^ divided it into two parts, and pointed to the 
two ships for its disposal. 

The next day the brother of the great sachem of the 
country came on board with fifty attendants, showing 
XH> fear of the Englisii arms. After he had made a long 
speech, the English gave him a pewter basin, and re- 
ceived in return twenty deer skins, worth twenty crowns. 
A profitable exchange for the English : of its justice we 
pretend not to speak. Tlie chief made a bole through 
it, and wore it down hi$ neck for a breast plate, con^ 
ceiving it an; ornament .fit for tlie brother of a king. 

The same chief, Ganganameo, soon after made ano- 
ther vint with his princess. She had a band of white 
coral about her {breliead, and bracelets of pearls, of the 
bigness of peas, pendent to her middle. 

. The English afterwards made a visit to his house. 
He was absent. His wife ordered her men tobear them 
on their shoulders to the shore, lest they should wet their 
feet* The cliiefs house Itad five rooms. In one of 
tliem she washed the feet of the strangers, and dried 
their clothes. 

She then introduced them to anotb^, where she sat 
before them boiled v^alson, roasted fish, boHed roQts^ 
melons, fruit, itc. At their departure she appeared 
grieved, and sent mats cm board to keep them from the 
rain. " A more kind ^nd loving people cannot be^i*^ 
says the journal of- the voyage, ^. 
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A few weeks were spent in examining the atigacent 
t«*ritory and trading with the Indians, when Amidas 
^hd Barlow return^ to Engtandi taknig w|th them 
two of the na^es. 

1650. Several planterr from Virginia, and emi- 
grants from other places, began a settlement in Albe- 
marie county. The winter being very mild, their horses, 
catde, swine and sheep, breeding at an miusnal rate; 
other families were induced to settle among them. 

The territory extending from the thirty-sixth degree 
of north latitude to the river St. Matheo, (1963) was 
granted to iords Clarendon, Craven, &cc. The pro- 
prietors, claiming from their patent, jurisdiction over 
all the lands in Carolioa, appointed the governor of 
Virginia superintendent-general over the county of Al- 
bemarle. The governor of Virginia granted the Ca- 
rolinians an assembly, and appointed a sub-governor 
over them. 

1665. John Teamans a planter of reputation in Bar- 
badoes, was appointed commander in chief of the - 
planters settled about Cape Fear ; and a new county . 
was erected called Clarendon. This county stretched 
from Cape Fear to the river Matl^o ; a part of it being 
settled by emigrants from New-England and Bar- 
badoes. 

The people of Albemarle were much dissatisfied with 
the new claims of the proprietors of Carolina, to make 
them tributary for their lands. They petitioned to be 
placed on the same footing, with respect to their lands, 
as the planters of Virginia. 

Their petition being neglected by the proprietors, 
they revolted for two years ^ when their petition was 
allowed. A general assembly was granted them, con- 
sisting of a gover|K)r, ^elve counsellors, and twelve 
delegates to be chosen by the freeholders : the governor 
to be appointed by the proprietaries, and half the coun- 
cil ; the other half to be chbsen by the assembly. No 
taxes were to be imposed without the consent of the as- 
sembly. No one, demeaning himself peaceably, to'bc 
«i»turbed in the enjoyment of bis reli^^ous semiments. 
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1669. Stevens, tiie governor, convoked the first as- 
sembly under this dmstitiition. Ainoiig odier acts, for 
tlie putpose of giving eocotiragement to population, it 
ivas enacted that " none should be saed^for five yeargy 
ior airy cause of action arising out of the country : 
and timt no person should accept a power of attor^ 
ney to r^cieive debts contracted abroad." 

Hence ibe colony was Jong considered as asylum 
for debt and crime. There being no clergvfflatt, it was 
also enacted that *' in order that none might be hin- 
dered in so necessary a work for the preservation of 
maniund," any couple wishing to marry, declaring 
their assent before their neighbours, and the governor 
and council, should be deemed man and wife. 

1670. A settlement was made, at great expense, at 
Port Royal, by William Sayle and a company of plant- 
ers introduced there by him' from England. He called 
together what was to be denominated a parliament, to 
put in foFce a constitution, which, at the request of the 
proprietari^, had been drawn up by the famous John 
Locke. 

By tins curious constitution, a palatine, or president 
of the palatine court, was to be chosen for life ; the 
palatine codrt consisted of all in whose trust was the 
execution of the powers of the charter ; an hereditary 
nobility was to be created, consisting of landgraves 
and caciques; the former to possess sixteen, tiie latter 
four thousand acres of land ; the estates and titles of 
nobility to descend for ever. / 

The parliament was to consist of the proprietors, tlie 
nobiKty, and the representatives of the freeholders. 
These were all to assemble in one apartment; they 
could origmate no bill, but only decide on such as 
should be prepared in the grand ccmnctl of governor, 
nobility, and deputies of proprietors. Many other mi- 
nute, perplexing, or impracticaUe regulations were 
nsade, amounting to one hundred and twenty articles. 

When Sayle convened bis parliament, no nobility 
were to be found ta the settlement- .Governor Sayle 
feH a vkUm to ite unbealtfiteew ; of the cluoate^ wai 
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the authority of Sir John Yeamans, governor at Cape 
Fear ,^ was now extended over the plantations south* 
west of Cape Carteret. Previous to his death, however, 
governor Sayle had laid out the plan of a large tovrn 
on a neck of land between Ashley and Cooper rivers, 
which, in honour of the king, was called Charleston. 

In attempting (1670) to enforce the constitution of 
Mr. Locke in Albemarle, great opposition and discon- 
tent arose, which at length brought on open insurrec- 
tion. Culpepper, who liad been appointed sur\^eyor- 
general of Carolina, took the lead of the insurgents, 
seized the revenues, and put in prison the president, 
with seven of the deputies named by the proprietors. 

He next established courts of justice, appointed offi- 
cers, and called a parliament ; exercising an indepen- 
dent government, though not formally denying the 
. authority of the proprietors. 

The constitution of Mr. Locke proving wholly inef- 
ficient and impracticable, the freemen (1764) met at 
Charleston to enact laws for the government of the 
Tolony. This government consisted of an upper and 
lower house, which, with the colonial governor, was 
denominated parliament. The acts now passed, were 
the first that were approved by the proprietors. 

Th« same year the proprietors sent vines to Carolina 
and men acquainted with their cultivation. Fivv years 
after, Charles II. employed, at his own expense, two 
vessels to transport foreign protestants to raise, in 
Carolina, oil, silk, wine, &c. but the attempt was with- 
out success. 

The situation of Charleston proving, in many re- 

3iects, inconvenient, a new town was laid out at " the 
yster point," at the confluence of Ashley and Cooper 
rivers. Thither the inhabitants of old Charleston re- 
moved, and laid the foundation of the present capita] 
of South Carolina. 

The same year (1680) commenced a war with a pow- 
erful tribe of Indians, called the Westoes ; who threat- 
eu^d much injury to the colony; but peace wms e- 
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Stored the subsequent year; and coramissioners ap- 
pointed to adjust all dignities between the parties, 

Ttie constitution of Mr* Locke wsis fully abandoned 
in 1693, though intended at first to be perpetnali and 
the old government restored. 

Dissentions continuing in Carolina, the proprietors 
sent John Archdak to Charleston^ (1693) with full 
power to redress grievances* He was received with 
acclamations. The assenibly was called : regulations 
and laws were made with regard to the price of lands^ 
rents, the appointment of magistrates, public roads, 
canals, &c. which rendered auspicious the appearance 
of public affairs, repressed animosities, and increased 
thepublJc prosperity. 

Two years after, a vessel from Madagascar touched 
at CaroHna^ Governor Smith visited the captain, who 
presented him with a bag of seed rice, informing him 
of the manner of cultivating it, of its nutrictousnes^^ 
and great increase. The seed was divided among seve- 
ral planters, and was found fully to answer every ex^ 
pectation. From this accident arose what has since 
proved so much a staple commodity in Carolina. 

In the expectation of a speedy declaration of war 
between England and France and Spain, though be* 
fore war was actually declared, Moore, the gdvernor 
of the southern setdements of Carolina, proposed to the 
assembly an attack on St. Augustine, the conquest (^ 
which was declared to be easy and the booty great. 

The more moderate were opposed to the expeditioir, 
but the expectation of obtaining vast treasures of silver 
and gold produced a large majority in favour of the 
enterprise. Six hundred militia and six hundred In- 
dian auxiliaries, furnished with arms and ammunition, 
were soon in readiness,. and some merchant vessels were 
impressed as transports. The governor embarked, Sep- 
tember, 1702, at the head of the principal' part of the 
naval forces for St. Augustine. 

The design was, for Colonel Daniel, a spirited and 
able officer, to attack the town by land, with a party of 
Indians and militia, while Moore, with the main forccj 
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shotdd block op Ae harbotir by sea. Dasiel entered 
the town and plundered it ; but the governor not arriv- 
ing in season, the Spaniards retired to the casde with 
their prineipal riches. * 

The governor, on bis arrival, could effect nothing, 
from the want of battering artillery. He immediately 
sent Daniel to Jamaica for cannon, mortars and boinbs. 
While Daniel was gone, two Spanish ships arrived, with 
thirty-eight guns on board. The sight of these fright- 
ened Moore. He forsook.his ships, and hastily retreat- 
ed to Carolina by land, his ships falling into the hands 
of the Spaniards. 

Daniel returning from Jamaica, unsuspicious of what 
had occurred, stood in for the harbour, but learnt his 
situation in time to escape with difficulty. 

The Apalachian Indians having become extremely 
troublesome the next year, being instigated by the Spa- 
niards, Governor Moore marched to their country, de- 
stroyed their towns between Alatahama and Savannah r 
killed and made prisoners of six or eight hundred, and 
compelled the tribes to sue for peace, and submit to tlie 
English. 

The same year Sir Nathaniel Johnson superseded 
Moore as governor. Episcopacy was established by 
law; lands were granted for glebes, and the salaries of 
the rectors paid from the national treasury. The le- 
gislature also enacted that no one should be a member 
of the assembly, who had not taken the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper, according to tlie Episcopal mode. 

The house of lords, however, soon declared, on peti- 
tion of the dissenters of Carolina, that the act was re- 
pugnant to the laws of England, and contrary to the 
charter of the proprietors, and Queen Anne pronounced 
it null and void. 

Understanding that the Spaniards were determined 
by force of arms, to annex Carolina to Florida, on a 
pretence of original discovery, Governor Johnson, a 
soldier of courage and skill, made every exerdon to 
fortify the entrance to the harbour of Charleston, and 
place the province in a state of defence. 
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Shonljr after, beiBg doly pmpared to receive die eae*^ 
.;uy, a goveroment vessel arrived fron Su AagiMtine, 
bringing information of the Spanish squadron having 
been seen there. Thi$ consisted of a French frigale 
nnder captain Le Feboiire, and fonr armed sloops, hav- 
ing about eight hundred men on board. Scarcely was 
the intelligence communicated when the vessels were 
announced by signals from Sullivan's island to be in 
sight. 

' The darkness of the night prevented an attempt to 
e^oss the bar till the next day ; most of which was em- 
ployed in taking soundings of the south bar. The suc- 
ceeding day they crossed, and anchored above Sullivan's 
Island : but the delay had enabled the governor to col* 
lect the militia and friendly Indians, and to arm the 
vessels In the harbour. Colonel William Rbet, a man 
of vigour and skill, took the command of the naval force. 

The governor was summoned to surrender; and 
promptly refused : fi>ur hours were allowed by Le Fe* 
boure for an answer, but Johnson informed the messen- 
ger that he did not wish one minute. The next day a 
J arty of the enemy landed and burnt some houses on 
ames Island : and another party, of one hundred And 
sixty men, landed on Wando Neck. 

Johnson despatched Captain Cantey in the night, to 
watch the motions of those at Wando Neck* Before 
day break he surprised them iii a state of presumed se- 
curity, fired on them with about a hundred men, till the 
whole were killed, drowned, or taken prisoners. 

It was now determined to attack them by sea« Rbet, 
with six vessels dropped down the river towards where 
the enemy were at anchor. At sight of Rhet they 
weighed anchor, passed over the bar and were soon out 
of sight. Some days after, intelligence was received 
that a ship of force was seen in Sewee Bay landing 
some troops. 

Some prisoners informed the governor that a ship 
under command of Monsieur Arbuset, with two hun- 
dred men for a reinforcement, had been expected. Cap^- 
tain Fenwick was immediately despatched by land to 
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lay ; wink Rhet, widi two small vessels, sailed 
►y sea. 

^kk soon drove the enemy to tbeir ship ; and 
Rhei approaching, the enemy struck without firing a 
gun. The frigate and prisoners were brought to 
Charleston. 

Thus ended, with little loss on the part of the Caro* 
linians, and with the death and capture of about three 
hundred of the enemy, this dreaded invasion of Le Fe-^ 
boure. Johnson acquired fame for his ability arid cou- 
rage. The expense to Carolina was about eight thou- 
sand pounds. 

A large number of Palatines (1710) arrived and set- 
tled near the Roanoke, in Albemarle and Bath counties* 
The increasing population of the English, and their 
gradual encroachments on the Indians, rather than any 
ill treatment of the whites towards the savages, were 
probably the principal causes, on the partof the Indians^ 
of a design they meditated, in 1712, of secretly attack- 
ing and assassinating all the whites in the northern parts 
df Carolina. 

Th^ Corees, Tuscaroras and other tribes, fortified 
their principal town, and sallied from it in parties to 
the amount of about twelve hundred bowmen, deter- 
mined, on a night mutually fixed for the purpose, to 
destrov all the whites. No suspicion of their intention 
was entertained. The houses of the planters were en- 
tered, and indiscriminate slaughter ensued. On the 
Roanoke one hundred and seven settlers were butcher- 
ed in one liight. The alarm being given, most of the 
families met in one place, and were guarded by the mi-^ 
litia. Information was sent, as soon as. possible, to 
Charleston. 'The assembly there, voted four thousand 
pounds for the service ; and sent six hundred militia, 
and three hundred and sixty friendly Indians, for their 
relief. 

With much difiiculty Colonel Barnwell, who com- 
manded, explored his way through the wilderness that 
then separated the southern from the northern settle- 
ments. He attacked the Tuscaroras, unexpectedly on 
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'ihm {mrt ; fctfled about ibree bandr^di and made one 
haadred prisoners. 

Those who survived, sougbt refuge in ibeir fortified 
town : but here tbey were attacked hy Barnwell : a great 
nai^bar were killed, and the rest sued for peace. About 
a thousand of the Tuscaroras, in tbj9 war,, were killed 
or taken prisoners $ the survivors, soop after, left their 
country, and united with the Iroquois^ 

A public bank, issuing fortv-eight thousand pounds, 
was established by the assembly, to defray the expenses 
of this war. The bills issued were let out at interest, 
and made a legal tender : four thousand pounds of the 
prtoc^Mil to be annually paid. The plan had, liowever, 
an ii^urioMs effect ; the foills> in a short time, greatly 
dej^ciating; 

Three years afler, (171^,) the Yamassees, a large In- 
diaii tAbe, made tlie same attempt on the southern as 
bad been he^pe made on the northern plantations^ 
Ninety persons were murdered at Pocataligo. The 
Mortliena planters were attacked at the same tiine, by 
idl the tribes from Florida lo Cape Fear, Uiey being en- 
gaged in tbe conspiracy, 

Cbarleslofi iuelf was in danger. Governor Craven 
laid an embargo, proclaimed martial law, obtained, 
leave of the assembly to arm negroes, impress men, and 
seize anus and stores^ Ninety horsemen, trusting to a 
faithless Indian guide, were led into an ambusb and 
liiUed. A faiKidi^ and thirty whites and blaeks, at- 
iai^«d in a defenceless breastwork, citpitulated ; an,d, 
on admitting tbe savages, were all murdered^ 

Mcanwfaile the Yama^sees were pressing towards 
Cteirlestoo.. Govvviior Cravaa, witb twelve .hundred 
toen, marched to meet them. A severe engagemeni 
took place. The Indians were defeated; driven be-^ 
y<ii»] the SairasiotBib) and disperfied. In ibis war, ntbout 
leur hundred of tbe Carolinians w^re &hm, Tbi^ Y^'f 
maaMis were expelled the province, a^ to<^ refuge 
ttmoBg the Spmtnh in Florida. 

Tbe coast bad^ been for some time infected by pirates ^ 
^ tfaegovier^ofi (HI j;) Johnson, and^ Bhet|, toifier Af$f^ 

E 
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perate engagements, succeeded In taking two of the 

Erincipal vessels ; brought them and forty-two of tlie 
uccaneers, to Charleston, where they were all tried, 
and all, excepting one, were huag^ 

1719. The Carolinians having become extremely 
dissatisfied with the proprietors, drew np a snbscriptiqa 
in which they agreed to support eadi other in opposition 
to the supposed arbitrary conduct of the proprietors 
and their officers, and in defence of their own rights 
and privileges. Almost every inhabitant had signed 
this agreement before the governor, R. «l[obasoii, w^s 
aware of it. 

' The assembly met, and sent a committee to the go-* 
vernor, requesting him to accept of the government of 
the province under the king, instead of the proprietors^ 
The governor delayed an ansvi'er, though determined 
not to accept. Some time after, the president of &e > 
assembly and its members sent htm an address^ repeat* 
ing their reqtiest. He peremptorily refused. 

The assembly then chose Colonel James Moore for 
governor, under the crown; who was proclaimed as 
such, in spite of the opposition of Johnson* An agent, 
who had been sent to England for the purpose, laid the 
subject before the privy council, who were of opinion 
Umt the proprietors had forfeited their charter ; and np^: 
poitited Francis Nicholson provisional governor under 
the crown, ^^bo was received with much satis&ction; 

The Yamassees conttnutng to mokst the seftlemeuts. 
Colonel Paliner, (1725,) with about four hundi^ niili<^ 
tia and friendly Indians, mardied to St. Augustitie^ 
drove the inhabitants into the castle, destroyed provi- 
sions, t6ok awiay cattle, burnt almost every bouse io^tfae 
colony, and killed and took -prisoners a considerate 
number of the savages. 

An agreement was made (1*729) between the proprle-* 
tors and the crown } an4 the f<mner, for the sum of se* 
vente^n thousand £ve hundred pounds sterling, surreiH 
dered to the crown dieir right and int^estboth to the 
0pvernment and the soil. The proviuce was now di- 
vided intp North ai^ Soudi Carotioa; wb^eb weee 
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iHad6 ^tinct goverametitSy and a separate regal go* 
vemor was appninted over each» 

At tbe io^tigatioQ x>{ the Spaniards of Florida, a dan- 
gerous iQsarrection of the negroes took place in 1738» 
trhicb after becoming formidable, was suppressed by 
tbe superior military skill of the whites, and the intoxi- 
cation of many of the blacks. The discovery of the 
growth of the indigo plant in South Carolina^ was made 
about the year 1745. 

A body of men amounting to fifteen hundred, in 
North Carolina, under the name of Regulators, in 1771, 
complaining of the supreme and other courts, and pro- 
tending many grievances, combined together underarms, 
to shut up the jcourts, destroy the civil officers, prostrate 
the lawyers^ and finally the whole government of the 
province. 

In a battle at Almansee, Governor Tryon defeated 
them, tliree hundred being left dead on the field. Of 
the insurgent ringleaders, twelve were capitally convi6t«- 
ed and six were executed. 

The constitution of North Carolina was established 
in 1776. The present constitution of South Carolfaia 
was agreed to in 1790. 

GEORGIA. 

> 

The territory comprehending the present sfote of 
Geco'gta was originally a part of Carolina. The river 
Alatamaha was considered the southern boundary of the 
Sritisli dominions. The extensive country lying be* 
tween that river and the Savannah had long been a wil** 
dernessy inhabited only by thenative savages. 

Three years after the division of Carolina into two 
provinces, a company was formed in England, the ob- 
ject of which w^s, principally, the removal of the poor^ 
who were willing to seek sustenance in .the new world*. 
Another object was, by planting a colony there to se* 
cure, the Carolinas against the Indians and Spaniards. 

Twenty-one persons were incorporated for settling a 
e^ty, A liirge sum of money was subscribed fbr 
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cloAiBg, arming and making provision for socH poor 
people as might choose to adventure to the new world. 
The charter of incorporation was granted by George 
the Secoad, June 1732; and the intended colony was, 
in honour of him, called Georgia* 

One hundred and sixty persons under the superin- 
tendence of James Oglethorpe, left England in No- 
vember of the same year : previous to which the tms^ 
tees had elected a president, Lord Percival, and had de* 
posited in the bank of England the large donations of 
the nobility, gaitry and clergy, and a grant of ten 
thousand pounds, made by parliament for immediately 
effecting the designs of the company. 

In January, 1733, the emigrants arrived at Charles- 
ton. The Carolinians made them a present of a hun- 
dred breeding cattle, other live stock, and twenty bar- 
rels of rice. 

The governor of South Carolina and many of Che 
inhabitants, accompanied the adventurers, and assisted 
them in exploring the country and ascertaining an eli- 
gible rituation to commence a settlement. 

A large tract of land was obtained of the Creek In- 
dians, and a settlement commenced on a high pleasant 
bluff, where a regular town was marked out, and a fort 
erected. From the Indian appellation of tlie river, die 
town was called Savannah. All the men capable of 
bearing arms were officered and equipped. 

As it was one great object of the trustees to be able 
to defend the colony against the Indians, the inhabi- 
tants were furnished with arms for defence, as well as 
tflensils for husbandry. The lands granted were con- 
sidered as military fiefs, for which the possessors were 
bound to appear iti arms, and take tlie field, wbenever 
caUed upon for the common defence. ; 

The lands irere also g^nted in tail male, reverting 
ttv the trustees when the estates in tail male ceased ; in- 
dulgence, bowe^'tr, to be allowed the widows or dauglK 
ters during thchr lives. Negroes were forbidden to be 
ilsed, and rum to be imported. 

Such r^ulaii^ns, liowever jplattsible in tteory, wets^ 
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^adufHed 10 ibe irnlttvalion unci Increase of liie eolrajr.. 
Under Uie ^ot .^uniiner suns of Geor^a, it was al*- 
most impossible fpr ibe whites to subdue aod cultivate 
the soil ; while ibe dimate was healthy and congenial 
t0 tbe blanks. Lands held by a tenure ao precarious 
as that prescribed by the trustees, were not valuable, 
like those which cfKiJid be acquired in fee simple. 

(jumSner was abuiidaQt : but a trade to the West In-* 
dies was prohibited, which deprived the colonists of a 
ready marj^t. The^enists remonstrated against the 
tenure of their lands and the prohibition of slaves ; bfit 
their complaints were not heededi. The trustees were 
actuated by principles of humanity^ and a regard to the 
health and morals of tjbe inhabitants ; bttt bo system 
could be less fitted for the colonist ot more injurious 
to the welfare and population of the province. 

1734. About si:^ hundred emigrants arrived this 
year. But being idle and irresolute, useless members^ 
of society, the rubbish of cities and towns ; they were 
little fitted for felling the heavy trees of Georgia, and 
making the wilderness a cultivated field. 

To obtsun persons of more hardihood wii persever- 
ance^ the trustees laid out elevea townships on the 
Alatamaha, Savannah, Santee, Pedee and other river*. 
Each towo^ip consijSted of a square plat of twenty 
tliousand acres, divided into lots of fifty acres ; and 
every man who would make a settlement was entitled 
to a lot. 

In consequence of these regutations there was soon 
after large emigrations from Scotland^ Germany, and 
Switzerland. Governor Oglethorpe, who had been in 
England for some time exerting himself for the welfare 
ef the c^dony, returned in n36, with three hundred 
planters, and setded Fredertca, on the island of St^ 
.^imoB< About fourteen hundred plmters had now 
.arrived. 

From the liberality of individuals, and an additional 

parliamentary grant of twenty-six thousand pounds foe 

ifae benefit :0f the province; expectations were higfi 

,.lfeat pojpuJulioii, rii^bes and prosperity, were at hau# 
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Instead of ftrbicfo, owing to tlie impolitic regulations of 
the trastees, disappointoient, penury and wretehedness, 
were long the lot of the first settlers. 

War having been declared between Great Britain 
end Spain, Oglethorpe was appointed (1739) general 
and commander in chief of all his m^esty's forces in 
South Carolina and Georgila. He arrived in Georgia, 
with six hundred soldiers, and established his head- 
quarters at Frederica. 

After securing the friendship of the Creeks, whom 
the Spaniards had endeavoured to seduce during bis 
absence, he projected, with Governor Bull of South 
Carolina, an expedition against St. Augustine. The 
assembly of South Carolina voted one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds for the service ; and a regi- 
ment was soon raised in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
togetlier with a body of friendly Indians. 

With four hundred select men of his own regiment, 
and a body of Indians, General Oglethorpe entered 
Florida, and invested (May 10, 1740) a small fort 
called Diego, about twenty-five miles from St. Augus- 
tine, which soon capitulated* A short time after he was 
joined by the provincial troops and Indians^ amountiDg 
in the whole to about two thousand. 

Fort Moosa, about two miles from St Augustine, 
was evacuated on his approach. He then marched to 
St. Augustine, but the Spaniards had, previously, suffi- 
cient time to secure themselves and most of their effects 
in the casde. Batteries were raised around it, and the 
Spanish commander was summoned to surrender ; who 
replied to the summons that he should be glad to shake 
hands with General Oglethorpe in the casde. 

The castle was fired upon, and the fire returned with 
spirit for several days, but with little execution on 
either side. The Spaniards, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of Oglethorpe, soon after received a reinforce- 
ment of seven hundred men, and a supply of provisions. 

The Carolina troops, dispirited and sick, began to 
desert : the hope of, starving the eiiemy was gone: the 
season £ov hurricanes was at hand* The enterjurize was 
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afeandoned ; aod Oglethorpe, with grief aad mortifica- 
tion, returned to Frederlca. 

In 1742, Georgia was invaded by the Spaniards. 
Don Antonio de Ridondo, from the Havanna, with two 
thousand, men under a strong convoy, lauded at St. 
Augustine. Oglethorpe, as soon as be received intell^ 
•^ence of their arrival, applied to Governor Glenn, of 
South Carolina, for assistance. Georgia and South 
Carolina trembled for their safety. 

South Carolina was as much exposed as Georgia ; 
she therefore reserved her troops for her own defence ; 
though a co-operation would have been more likely to 
ensure security. 

Thirty-two sail, with three thousand men, anchored 
off St. Simons' bar, the last of June, and soon after 

fmssed the fort and proceeded up the river Alatamaha ; 
anded, and erected a battery of twenty eighteen pound- 
jers. Oglethorpe, considering the fort at St. Simons 
incapable of defence, spiked the cannon and retreated to 
Frederica ; his whole force scarcely exceeding seven 
hundred men. 

The Spanish commander sent several parties to 

Jiierce through the woods and open a way to Frederica* 
n owe of diese attempts the Spaniards lost a captain 
and two lieutenants killed, and above a hundred men 
taken prisoners. The design of attacking Frederica 
by land was then abandoned. 

An English prisoner, having escaped from the Spa- 
niards, informed Ogletttorpe that so great a dissention 
had taken place between the Havanna and Su Augus- 
tine troops, that they had separate encampments ; tiie 
idea was suggested of attacking one of the encamp* 
ments by surprise. 

For this purpose Oglethorpe, with the flower of his 
army, marched by night within two miles of the camp. 
With a picked corjps he then advanced himself to re- 
connoitre ; but a French soldier of bis party fired his 
musket, and ran. to the Spanish camp. Discovery 
.obliged Oglethorpe to retreat to Frederica. 

General Oglethd/pe now struck opbn aa expedienf 
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vrbich proved successfuL He Imbed a Spanish cafH 
rive to deliver a letter to the French deserter in the 
Spanish camp, addressed to tarn as if he were a spy of 
the Englisl^ desiring hfan to inform the Spanmrds of 
his defenceless situation, and to urge them unmediately 
to attack Frederics : or, if they would not, to urge 
them to stay at least three days longer, as he had re- 
crived infomiauon from South Carolina that in less 
than that time he should be Teioforced by two thousand 
men and six British ships of war. The letter, as in- 
tended, was given to the Spanisli general. The French 
desei ter was iromediatdy put in irons as a spy. 

The Spanish comnwtnder was puzzled, not ktrowing 
whether to consider it a stratagem to prevent an at- 
tack on Frederica; or serious instructions toa spy« 
White in this state of suspense, an incidental circum* 
stance reoMwed his doubts. South Carolina, though 
she \vould not send her men, voted a supply of money, 
and ordered «ome ships to be sent to the aid of Ogie- 

thoi'pe. 

The Spanish officers were still deliberatn^ wfcat 

•course to pursue, when those vessels appeared in sigbL 
Supposing «hem to be the six British ships, they imme- 

•cSately fiet fire to the fort, and embarked in such haste 
and eoofusion, as to leave behind many pieces ©f artil- 

iery, puovisions and military stores. 

Georgia was thus freed from impendilig rma. Geue^ 
tal Oglethorpe was harled as a mdst meritorious officer, 
who had prtfsecved the peace of Soii<h CaroGiiB, and 
the existence of Georgia.^ The Spaaisfa general, 0n hh 
arrival at Hftvanna, was imprisoned for makooduct, or 
cowardice, The Spaniards threatened another attack 
on Georgia, but nothing was effected* 

Notwritbstanding paraament had at different times 
granted ninety-^foiir) which, with other donaticHM, 
amounted to one hundred and tivelve thousand pounds^ 
towards the settlement of Georgia, such were the re- 
strictions, forfeitures and hardships, endured by the co- 
Imiiste, timt ike por^^vince Icmg remained in a languishing 
•$:onditkHi* - ' 
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Sdflte qpiHled fhe^moti^r; others crossed tbe Suvaii* 
tiah to settle under a goveromeiit afibrding it« subjects 
superior advanta|^es. After repeated complaiats, tbe 
trustees at lengtb surrendered tbeir charter lo the crown | 
and, in 1752, the government became regal. A gene* 
ral court was established in 1755* 

The colony increased but slowly } from tbe want oF 
enterprise, from habits of indolence, ignoranee of the 
productions most suitable to tbe soil, and from want of 
skiQ in agriculture;. It was not till after the year 176(^ 
that the rich swamps, low lands on: the rivers, and tat 
soils elsewhere, were cultivated, or subdued. ' 

^ The exports of 1763, were but twenty-seven thousand 
pounds ; yet so» great was die spirit of enterarise, so 
open had beeome the road to riches, parttculiuriy by the 
example, exertions, and success of Governor Wriglit, 
ibatthe es&portsofstaplis commodities, in 1773, amount** 
ed to abniost one hundred and twenty*two tjbousand 
pounds^ < 

All the lisnids lyiiog between the Alatamaha and St. 
Mary's, were annexed to Georgia in 1763, by Geetgf 
the Third. The constitution of Georgia was adopted 
in 1785, and amended four years after. - In 17B5 tbe 
legislature in(;drp6ratcd what is now called theUiuvee--' 
sity of Gedrgia. In 170B, the constitirtioa was adopts 
edas itnow stands^. 

Kentucky:: 

Tbiii' part<>f yirgim8,the«it6of whtob is w&it of 
•tbe Allegany mountains, tboi:^: well k&owa to a few 
fodian ^nadcrs, and tbbugb a map of it was pubfished 
bj Lewis Evans, in the year 17.49, was little known t& 
•the Virginiaiii f .r€i|nataed>uiii6]tpli^^ by them; Hqf 
was ajiy attempt Asod^ to setUis it IjU the yeair 177^* 
Three years bef^^e, it bad been eitplo^ by Coloc^l 
^anid Booise : mi ^im year be mi^e a sememeot in 
<tbe trilda[^ness, wjth iB«« fitthtties i^ forty meut &m^ 
PoiifeH^vdley. 

£2 
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cfoently ravaged by tfoe Indians^ aod almost aniribtt«^d« 
It was KBYcd from total destruction by reinforcements 
of settlers, mostly from Virginia, who were attracted 
to Kentucky by reports of the wholesomeness of the 
climate, and tlie excessive productiveness of the soil. 

In 1T78, General Clark, in various engagements, 
overcame several tribes, and laid waste their villages, 
so that the inhabitants soon began to feel secure ; and 
to extend their settlements. 

In 17T7, the legislature of Virginia erected the terri- 
tory into a county : and five years after made it a se- 
parate district, and established a supreme court. The 
6rst tree, on the site where Lexington now stands, was 
cut down in 1779 and the town laid out three years af- 
ter ; a town which now contains between five and six 
thousand inhabitants. 

The inconveniences attending their great distance 
from the seat of government, six hundred miles, soon 
disclosed the advantages, if not the necessity,, of dis- 
inemberinent from the parent stock. In 17&5 deputies 
were convened from tlie different covnttes^ and after 
deliberation they resolved to petition the legislature of 
Virginia for her consent to the independence of ]^e«- 
tucky. Many delays, however, took place, owing to 
the change of the j^overnment of the Uoitidd States and 
other causes, so that it was not made a separate state 
till December) 1790^' nor admitted into tb^ Union till 
June 1st, 1792. 

A seminary was incorporated in 1796, under the title 
•of Tranijylvania University.. In 18 J 8, Rev. Mr. Hol- 
ley, of Boston, aecepted the invitation of the trustees 
to preside in this insntnti<Mi, which at this time (1820) 
is flourishing, the students of all classes amounting to 
about two hundred. The constitution, formed when the 
state was admitted iaio the Union, was amended in 1799, 
aod established as it now exists. ^f 

The population of the state harslieen amazing, owing 
to emigrations from almost every state in the Union, 
and from almost every part of Europe. According to 
tk^'firiPN^ensus^ lak^n in 1790, die wiinber of persons^ 
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white and biftck, wtti almost sevMity-foor tfaouaaad* 
Ten years after, the whole oomber was two hundred 
and twenty-one thonsaod; in 1810, the nuoiber amouial- 
ed to upwards of four hundred and six thousand ; and 
in 2820, to upwards of five hundred and sixty^four 
thousand. 

TENNESSEE. 

The state of Tennessee, like that of Kentucky, re- 
ceives its name from its principal river. Tho^name in 
the Indian language signifies a spodn, the curvature o^ 
tiie Indian spoon, in the iraaginaiion of the savages, re* 
&embling that of the river Tennessee. 

Soon aAer Georgia was settled, the Shawnee Indians^ 
who lived about the river Savannah, settled on the Cum-* 
berland, near where the town of Nashville now stands r 
but were driven away by the Cherokees who posst^sea 
the country at the time of its first setdement. This wa% 
in tiie year 1754 ; at which time about fifty families bad 
anaide a settlement) from .which, however, they were dis* 
lodged by the.savages before the close of the next year* 

In the second charter of Charles the Second to ib^ 
profnietors cif Carolina, this territory was included. 
When North and South Carolina were divided, what is 
now Tenfiessee fetl to the former. The interposidon 
of mouvtaias^ the distance from the sea, and the dan* 
gers to be apprehended from the savages, all conspired 
to prevent its settleniettt. 

in 1765, attempts were. again made to settle it. At 
iltie commencement of the i«vokitioQ some considerable 
settlements^ were made on the river Watawg^. They 
were Iw a long time wfac^y unnotieed by t£e govern- 
ment of North Carolioft or its laws ; but ailopted for 
dieir own goveynmettt such regnlatians as their circum* 
dances feqimed. ? 

Henry Stewart aadAfcaamder Cameiop^ daring the 
revolutioB, made overtures to the Tenaesseans to joia 
the BritiBli staadaiil. The overtores were indignandy 
r^eeted y tbey wanimously deWmii^d to snppot t tm 
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measures of Congress. In eoBsequeMe of 
Cherokees ^ere Instiga^ to iovade tfaeir ^tttemeDts, 
hitending to depopukue their coimtry quile to tfae Kfut- 
'iiawa. In this attempt, faovr^er, toe savages wme al- 
together defeated. 

When the constUntion of North Carolina was eUA* 
blislied in 1776, the district sent deputies. The popu- 
lation, from emigrations, principally, rapidly increase<l. 
North Carolina, ceded their right to the western terri- 
tory of the state, to Congress, in 1789, and the next 
May, Congress passed an act, establishing a feerritoriai 

tovernment, under the title of '* The territory of thd 
(nited States south of the river Ohio.'' Six years a^ 
ler, it was made an independent state, and udmilted^ the 
sixteenth, into the Union. The constitution of the state 
was established tlie same year, (1796.) 

While the government was territorial, acts were pass-^ 
ed for incorporating three colleges in what is called 
. East Tennessee, the state being dfvided into two dis- 
tricts, the eastern and western. A cofllege has dise laie^ 
ly been established at NashviHe, in West Temsessee^ 

under the name of Cumberland College/ 

« 

OHIO. 

The state* of Ohio, so trailed from tberrmrjon which 
it borders, was inhabited only by the Inifiitts^ a faw 
McHravians and -trespassers on lands 4>elon^iig tQ the 
ptfblic, till tfae 3'ear 1787. TheterritOfy was claimed 
j}y Virginia, the tmundhts Hrnti^ of wiiose charter^ might 
inchide a great {i^art of Nordi Am^riea, ;ext«ii^g to 
the Pacific. In the original ohai^ter of Conneeticut, » 
large part of the ^ate was abo jnduded ; of arhiobsani- 
tion has been made in ilie liisMry of (thatstate. 

"The legi^hture of VirgW»a, in IWii xeded to the 
Visited States all their rights to the tasritoryfifirdHHia^t 
of the tiver Ohio^ exceptog sewole miitwy 4caets re- 
secii^ fa r f he o gc trj^antt«0tdfei»of tlwit atale» fwfao Jiad 
assisted in ibe rediftctioii'Cif Britidi tmta cm sb»Qii^ 
g[)ftd^)a:bntBcM3l^ 
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fir^ setdemeii ma^ ht^pon «t3(ftiietlR^» 1788« It hsd 
beea^ ^epeta before) eft^«dJalo one dntnct, indi^uig 
thejprsfent Imrhom^ otMkkigmk^ HMaois and Inc^UMi. 

The wars wiili tbeijMfiftBffpreveiitedilrr«f»dincr«ftie 
in papuktiQa till 1^ year 1795 ; nhtm m gtomatl pe9me 
witb the ^&fier^^ trtbfi0.bfiimg tak^^ ; jemigratioAS 
from£^ope,biitiii0refi«tmtbeNe99P^tt^l^Mic( 
began t<^ make ibe <^ wiUenietft bkMMan lika the roae*'* 

in 1800 the population amoiiated to^i^*tir# ibom^ 
sand t ia 1810, to twobandced and lfairtyH>ae thaosand* 
la 1802, what i» now the »tRte ef Ohio, was separalad 
from the semaibdtr of tbe iiorth«>wastlerrit(Hry,aad ad- 
mitted a. mesab^^f^be'^Uaion. The preaeot eonati* 
totioii of tbe alala wa» tooo after ad^ptm, and the go* 
ven^menl was orgioii^ed ibe socceedingMarcb. 

A eoUege, maw iaii^ mfcncy^ has been fotindad In 
Cinc^atiy over wbi^ Dn Eli|ab Slack presides* Gki- 
ciiinatt is tbe largen town in tbe stale, in 1 820, it coo- 
.^uiied apwards of 9fiQ0 inbabitants, and is a plaee of 
great tmle^ with extensive iaaasi&ctor4es^ In 1819, 
ibere had been nearly seventy ^leam^Miftls fanilt to na- 
vigate tbe waters of tbe Oliio said Misris^pi, of from 
5iD to 400 tons burthen. Ma ny l%f them have, faowewr, 
been injured or lost, by obslnictions ,ia ^be navigatioa. 

This state is remaii&abie ior eeffain antiquknes, par* 
ticnfairlfr.its. aneienl moalids and ferCs ; aalmt aecoaat 
of wMcfa we bcre ^traet from tbe W a^Asm oi ibe 
)Obio Qaaetteer, by Jotai Kilbeiam. 

^^^a^iifns^.-^Tbemost pmmbient amiqiiiities ate 
. tbeipumcarons monnda aad forts of earlb, ki jrtiestttte of 
Ohio, as well as the western states genevaUy^ wfakh aae 
Iband hi^rspersed throngbeart almost ike wbcde j«sMit 
of coantry^ as ilir west and-^aathr'west of ibe Aflegany 
.motti^ains as tbe conntry is much known. The geBt* 
]r$i difecti<iaiQ wbicb <^^ fhrtifiea^ions, asibey ate 
^called^ iie, is from naifrii^ast to sonib^^M:* TbepWase 
mhere tfa^ ^aaiaai^nce, or »t.Jeast, wJt^e tiiey^i^ varfT 
Mfip^fiiabK^isitt^lbe western pw?t irfr^be^taleof Neaft- 
yuaa*^.^^arAe^*OT^B,sbpfes^^^l^^^^ QnUM*^ f'mm 
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Amce they exteitd in a soudi-^fres^iy direction through 
the western sta^tesand lerr itories,{ind termlfiale in Meidco. 
« Various have been the conjectares ^ the learned, 
concerning' the tinie when^ by what people, and even 
for what parpose, these stupendous monuments of human 
ingenuity were erected* Their origin is so deeply in- 
vdvedin thie obscurity of remoti&antiqiilty, without any 

. light of history, or even authentic tradition, to conduct 
oar inquiries concerning them to the desired result, that 
no certainty upon the subject will probablj' ever be at- 

. tain^d. The writer will tlwerefore only give an account 
of facls^ or a. mere statement of the present appearances 
of those antiquities^ and even within these lieoits, he 
wMl confine himself chiefly to a description of those 

' which haij% fallen within lite timi^ of his own personal 
observation* It wrtl likewise be unnecessary todeserfbe^ 
'minutely^ every iadivadual mound and iortiiication ; 
for^ almost always, the same general ^^tt and principle 
of their structure is discoverable in them all. Tliere- 
fore,.a {imttiei^ar description of a lew will substantially 
be a description of the remainder. 

^^ Some of the most remarkable forts and tnounds in 
this state, are at Worthington, at Granville, in Athens^ 

, in Marietta, in GalliopoliS) in CfaiMcothe, on Paint 
Greek, eighteen nnles^nortli-west from Chilicothe, on a 
plain three miles Rorth^east of €hilicothe, and at €ir^ 
deville on the east bank of the Scioto river, about six- 
ty miles in a di«*eet Hne frofti its moutb, and on the little 
Miami river. There are no fortifications, or not any 
of much notoriety, «it any of these places, except at 
Granville, at CircleviHe, near ChiKcothc, on raint 
Creek, and the little M4ami ; but, at these places^ there 
snre both mounds and kttSi 

Mounds ©f earth, of various stses, are found inter- 
spersed ov^r almost the whole face of the country; but 
the forts, as (hey are called, are not so numerous. The 
mouiids vairy, in magnitude, vastly from each other, anil 
^ntewhat so in shape 5 some are of a conical figare, 
^wling on the top in a point, aiid as steep on the sides 
«*the ear^ could be made^to Ue j otiiers are of ihe sam^ 
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ferm, «c^t Aftt tfaey present st fttit juta on tife fop, like 
a €Ooe c«t offal some distance fitNii iu^fsrtex, in a plane 
coincident with its base, or with the horizon. 

** Odiers again are of a semi*gIobular shape. Of this 
latter descriptiion is that standing in GalliopoUs. The 
lairgest one near Worthington is of the second kind, 
and presents^ on the saoinut, a level area of 40 feet in 
diameter* There is. one at Marietta ef the same kindi 
but the circular area on the top does not exceed 20 feet 
in diameter. Its perpendicular height is about 50 feet ; 
and is 20 rods in circamferenee at its base. Those in 
Worthington and Galliopolisy are eacli from 15 to 2D 
rods in circumference, at their bases. 

^' There are a number of others of less magnitude, 
which have fallen witUa tb^limits of the writer's obser* 
vatioU) particularly cm the west side of the Hockhocking 
riveK, in the township of Athens; on the south side of 
Sha.tv; river about 20 miles south of Athens ; and in the 
French Grant dl>oul; 60 rods north of the Ohio river, 
and opposite to the mouth of Little Sandy river, m 
Kentucky. 

*' At each of the two latter places, respectively, there 
are several mounds within a (ew feet of each other. 
These are much smaller than those before described, 
and are each from 5 to 10 or 15 feet in perpendicular 
height, and proportionably large in circumference. 

''*' ]M^ny of these mounds are composed of earth of 
!a different quality from that whicl^ is found in their im- 
mediate vioinity. This circumstance seems to indicate 
that the earth of which tb^y w^re composed, was trans* 
ported from some distance. A diking instance of tbir 
diflerenceof eomj)osition was observed,a few years since, 
in a mound at Franklinton, near the main fork of the 
Scioto river. This, mound was composed altogether of 
day^of which the brick for the court hoiise, in that 
town, were jnade. . In it were likewise found a much 
greatcsr ^mmber of hAUKian bones, than have been dis- 
covered in almost any otiier of .its,«iabe. 

*^ It is believed, from the best information which eaft 
tMipbta^nod ii{^n|b«^,8u{^tr that the large^tof ail d»> 
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nioiHids mimk inm yei bMn discovered, ssiteoiie^* 
jomiog Big Gnare ereek, near the Ohio river^ I4iiiileft 
ft>elow WheeUag. 

^^ TkM fiKmod, ee<»»£ng to tbe aecoiml given of it 
by auMteUigmt geademaii, whoexamiiied itpersonally, 
U about 93 cods in cifcaoifeFeiice, and coasequently be- 
tween 10 and 11 rods in diameter a^its base. Its per- 
pendkaler ^height is fdbout 70 ftet. On Ae summit is an 
area of needy i60 ieet in diameter, in tbe euddle of 
whidb is a regular concavity, the cubical content of 
wbieh is about 3000 feet. Widiin a sliort distance of 
ftid large oncj are five smaller ones^. some of ti^hich are 
thirty feet in diameter; 

** The epittthet CTroee has been; applied to the creek 
which runs by the large monad; and to anodier called 
IaMc Grave crteeky one* mile north of the former, on 
account of tl^ great* number of tliese mounds which 
iiave been :c^seovered in their vicinity : which mdunds, 
both here and elsewhere^ are pretty generrily supposed 
-to have been cemeteries for the dead. 

^* One principal reason: for this supposition, is the 
it^umMance of human bones having been discovered 
in most of those which have been* c3Gamined. Most of 
these bones presently crumble in pieces or moulder in- 
itodu^, shortly afier .bdng exposed to the ai^; except 
in some instances, wherein: the tee^, jaw, scull, and 
^sometimes a hw other bones, by their peculiar solidity, 
4resistthe above described^ effects^ of a. contact with the 
tair, 

^ Among those plaees) where are the gvesfCest num- 
iier, and most prominent and entire of the earths 
walls, wtuch arc comesoniy 'Sapposed to have been 
ibrts and military fortttcations, are Granville /and 
I'CiftdevQle, in tfab state^ and the land* bordering on the 
TGreat Kanhawa river in Virginia^ towards its mouth, 
.-and firom^hence down the Ohio 10 or 12 miles ; at the 
4atter fdaee ;in «aitictdar, 'the country 'is ^iHMy 4Uck4y 
besfrown with them. . And among these is a mound of 
Mttilar magmtade with ^ largest at Grave eiwk. 
i\ *< The loctificaiioas dirougfaout 4he wfstsm ^dtmtiy 
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and usually, as steep, on tbe sid^s, as tfaa dirt cottti, 
cOii'reiiicsidyi be raade to lie. SoBieliilieSy thovgh 
Tareiy, their fi>r«i is eUipti^l lor ^aI) and a &w of 
Ikeo^ lire j&^uare* Their betgbt is ahnostiofiaitdy ira* 
.riotts. Some c£ them are «o iow as to be seasce^ pe#» 
ceptible-: some are from 20 to 30 feet in peqieiMti^tilaflr 
height; wbile others ugain ere of aa ia|erme<]y»lejela» 
v^tioo. 

^ But the wall of the sameifort k pretty iiiufi>r«ly <lf 
the sanie height all arouad. They are iikewise eqaaUjr 
vario>^s in the contents of ground which they .awclote : 
some containing bat a few perches of land : otbecs 
again, containing nearly 100 . acres* The aiunber of 
their entrances or gateivayi) varies in different focis, 
from one to eight-or more, in proportion to the plan of 
construction and magnitude of the encloaure, Tbe 
walls are m^tly single.; but, in a few instances, the 
forts faavebeen found oonsistiipii^ of tw<o widki parallel, 
and ai^eent ie each^Qtber* . 

^' As <td their local .^tuatieiB^ h laay^ fierbapi^ enffiee 
to observe, d)at they are generally, ^txtated on a com- 
paratively elevated site of ground^ adjoining a river or 
atream «f wat^*. Soioe, even among the most learned 
men, have controverted theidea of 4beir 'having Jbaati 
dem^^d fof forts ; but a strong argument in fasi^oor ^ef 
. tbe idea is» ths^t they seem in a ms^ority iof instances Id 
have been construeted in such advazHageous ^luid 
commanding ground as a skillful military ^engineer 
and lacticiao would have sele^tedi for mUitary poid- 
^ns ', is^tHl aumbers of ^faem eeem to be ereeied, with-^ 
out any regard to the dioi<^ of situation, m it mespeeia 
sli^bilky, a^er for ofience ^ defence. 

« On© of :tbetmostjperoarka:bJe coUecUons^xf Aeseliif- 

ti6catioBs, is at CirdeviHe, Ae chief town of Pickaway 
ci^oty . Thk tawii drives it« name from ^ ctrcum'* 
stance of being iaki out wilhiu oee of the dd circuiar 
fortSy and wsk circttliir stceets, oorrespon^g wt^ the 
ci^msd lodrdfieattM. Tiietowo pkt, however^ iodplei, 
the ?tiw i>f a tqiiarelprt, a^oiniiif the circular otie^ oist* 
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the east, besides two streets circumsciibing nearly the 
whole. 

'<Tfae circular fort coiisists of two parallel walls, 
' whose tops are, apparently, about three rods asunder ; 
the inner one of which is forty-seven rods in diameter. 
Between these two walls is a fosse, excavated sufficient^ 
ly broad and deep ; and not more than sufficiently so, 
to have afforded earth enough for the construction of 
the external wall alone. From this circumstance, 
among others, the earth composing the inner wall, is 
supposed to have been transported from a distance. 

*^ Aiiother particular, corroborating this supposition, 
is there being a level foot way, of about four feet wide, 
left on the original surface of the ground, between the 
interior bourn of the ditch, and the exterior base of the 
inner wall. Although this circumstance is far from be- 
ing conclusive upon the subject ; yet, the following fact 
' almost infallibly pi*oVs:^,this conjectun^to be well found- 
ed. Tliis is, that the interior w^all is composed of clay, 
of which the inhabitants manufacture brick ; whereas, 
the exterior circle is composed of dirt and gravel of a 
similar quality with that which composes the neighbour- 
ing ground. 

** There is but one original regular opening, or pas- 
sage, into the circular fort ; and- that is In the east side 
from the square one. The tatter has seven avenues 
leading into it, exclusively of that which communicates 
with the circle; there is oiie at every corner, and one 
on each side equi-distant from the angular Openings* 
These avenues are each 12 or 15 feet wide; and the 
" walls on either hand, rise immediately to their usual 
height ; which is above 20 feet. 

" The trees, which are growing upon these, and all 
the other forts and mounds throughout the country, are, 
apparently, of equal age and size, and those which are 
down, are in equal stages of decay, with those, in like 
situations, in the surroundhig forests. This ctrcum'> 
stance^ incontestibly proves the great antiquity of these 
stupendous remains of former labour and ingenuity. 
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« ThetolOmfy^ figure k a nfimm^A^t^ of ^ an- 
dent works about Cireleville." 

North* 




Souih, 

A traveller,* who has given a minute and correct des^ 
scriptlon of the ancient works at Marietta, after de- 
scriijing the mounds,, proceeds to speak of the fortS| 
ramparts and covert way. 

'' After leaving this little mound, I entered the south- 
ern extremity of what is called the Little Fort, being a 
parallelogram of five hundred and thirty paces in length, 
and three hundred and se^vent^ in breadth, its longest 
sides extending to the north-west, and lying parallel to 
the river. 

" This fort has three entrances or gateways on each 
Bide ; one in the middle, and one at each corner : each 
of the corner passages, is covered or defended by a 
small elevated mound, and the middle gates by two. 
The walls or ramparts are generally from five to eight 
feet in height, and appear to be in a tolerable state of 
preservation. A small distance to the west end, and on 
the outside of this fort, towards the margin of what was 
formerly the river, is the spot which has been designate 
ed as tlie burial ground of the ancients. 

" From the Little Fort about one hundred and forty- 
five paces, still further towards the north-west, stands 
the Great Fort, which is in the form of an oblong 
square, about five hundred and fifty paces in length, ana 
five hundred and ten in breadth, having three pas- 
sages, or gateways on each side ; but that op the south- 
west, or river side, is somewhat the largest, 

*Sh«ta, 
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** The jnaflt «tre, gfifeni%, Ami 4ve to nine lecft inr 
beigbt, and fiourteen pa^es in thickness at the bottom. 
From the large gatewajr, and at another on the river 
side of the wdl» are two covert waj^ leading towards 
Ihe river» about pne l^undred and /forty-three paces in 
length. In the inside of the middle entrance of the 
south-west wan or rampai^ is a singular and elevated 
s<|Qare mound, extending parallel to the sides of the fort» 
sixty paces in length to the north-west^ forty-eight in 
breadth to the nordi-«asty and about eight and a half 
feet in height 

** It has Ukewise abutments at the centre of each side, 
forming gentle ascents to the top, excepting the side 
nearest to the wall, which has a covered way four paces 
wide^ extending inward a few paces, when it likewise 
afibrds another passage to the summit. 

" At the easternmost corner, on the right, there is- 
another mound of the same figure and form as the last, 
although not salarg^, being no more than forty-four 
paces in length, twenty-two in „ breadth, and about five 
ieet in height. Tbis.mqund, from some unknown cause 
or other, appears in a far less perfect state than the former. 

" At the southernmost corner, on the left, is a narrow^. 

and something of a half-moon formed parapet, about 

the same height, and eighty pac^s in extent, with a 

mound at the centre, which evidently appears to have 

.!been intended to defend the gate at that corner. 

" At the westernmost corner, there is another of the 
afore-mentioned mounds, with abutments at each side, 
afibrding an easy passage to the summit; this one is 
about nine feet in height, seventy-six papes in length, 
and fifty^our in breadth. 

<^ Exclusive of the wprfcs just mentioned, there are 
many smaller mounds and excavations, without the ]i« 
^its of the walls or ramparts, but in general so trifling 
and imperfect, when compared with what I have already 
described, as not to be deserving of notice. 

^ There seems to be a considerable diversity of opi^' 
nion among those who have examined these works, re-> 
JV^oting; the original intention or design for vfaich thejr 
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iTere erected by Ae foimders ; ftar^ id^ tbai^ and 
among those, several niUitarjir cbaraetars, who ong^t to 
be able to form a competent judgnietit, have pronooneej 
them places of warlike defence; others have in^ted 
that they were the mere towns of some peaceable peo- 
ple, and that the elevations which have been mistaken 
for forts and ramparts^ were nothkig more than the site 
ef their temples, and the widk of their gardens; asd 
the elevated mounds, the sepukhres of raeir dead, or 
high places of sacrifice !" 

^* The passages or spaces in the sides nr walls of the 
ramparts, were probably used as gateways, and guarded 
accordingly. The mean distance between these gate* 
ways is one hundred and sixty-five paces; consequently 
the guard stationed at oi^ gste was within hail of hiai 
niio kept watch at the next. 

^< For what particular purpose the elevated mounds 
or platforms in the Great Fort were intended I am un« 
able to determine, yet think it not unreasonable to sup-^- 
pQse, that they may have been raised for the site of 
some warlike engines, to discharge stones or other mis* 
sile weapons upon a besieging enemy. 

'' What strengthens this opinion is, that each of tiiese- 
mounds comHiaj]M]s a prmdpal passage to the fort, and 
the largest one overlooks that which opens^ to the Mus- 
kingum, from which the covert waj^s extended to die 
low grounds, where, as I havebefi^re observed, the river 
formerly flowed. 

** If, therefore, these works, after a lapse of so many 
ages, still evince such evident dgns of skill and design . 
in their founders, it is but reasonable to suppose, that 
when they were first erected, they were even more per** 
ftct, and tfiai they may have been surrounded with pick- 
ets, palisades, landother temporary works,«)nchb^g of 
a more perishable n^tare^ have entirely disappeared." 

One of the small mounds at MarieUa, was removed 
in i 8 1 9. In die centre, on a level with the ^Surrounding 
earth, were found human bones in a stone enclo^re ; 
and beside the bones, the remaiins c^ a sword, or ratlier 
Ae hilt oi^ft sword, wl»eh wasof cc^iper^phii^edwiili |il^^ 
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These mounds and farts appear to bave been con-« 
strocted ages since, bj a race of men partially civtl- 
ned ; and skilled in the arts very far indeed beyond tlie 
present Indians. By whom they were constructed is 
altogedier a subject of conjecture. 

It is the opini6n of many judicious persons, that a 
number of Asiatics crossed Bheering^s straits and pro- 
ceeded S. £• as far as to the Alleghany monntains ; and 
that these forts were constructed to defend them from 
the natives ; by whom the Asiatics were finally over- 
powered ; or with whom they eventually intermixedf 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana was first discovered in 1541, by Ferdinand 
de Soto. Monsieur de la Salle explored the Mississippi 
in 1682, and named the country, in honour of Loni^ 
the Fourteenth, Louisiana. A French settlement was 
begun, in 1699, by Ibberville. 

In consequence of the very extravagant accounts, 
circulated in Europe, of the country about the Missis- 
sippi, a large colony of labourers from Germany, France 
and Switzerland, (1719) settled on the island of Orleans; 
but so unhealthy was the district where they had plant- 
ed themselves, that they perished in a short time by 
tiondreds. 

The trade of the country, which was, however, mostly 
nominal, had been for several years held by a compan3', * 
till in 1731 it was relinquished into the hands of the 
French government : in whose quiet possession it re- 
mained till 1762, excepting frequent contests with the 
savages. 

1 720. The Spaniards of New-Mexico, with Intention 
to overawe the French, diminish iheir trade with the 
Indians, and limit their boundaries, laid a plan fot 
planting a large colony on the Missouri. A vast num- 
ber, to carry into effect this intention, left Santa Fe, 
and took up their march towards the Missouri, intend- 
ing to engage the Osage Indians, (a large and warlike 
na^on,. several hundred miles above the confluence of 
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ilie Mississippi and Missouri,) to sMItael^ thfi MisiOiuief 
i« conjunclion wi|h th^m, for the purpose of taking po«* 
session^ by force, of their lauds. 

By some fatal mistake they took .a wroag direction f 
and instead of going to the O&age nation, went to the 
Missouries. Supposing them Osages, the Spaniards 
imniediately made them -acquaintea with their inten*^ 
tion&j thus giving them fu]l knowledge of their periloua 
situation. 

The Missouri chief, pretending to be the Osage chiefs 
readily agreed to the plan ; at the same time informing 
the Spaniards that it would require forty-eight houra 
to assemble his warriors. When the time had elapsed, 
two tbotisand warriors fell upon the unsuspecting and 
unprepared Spaniards, and murdered the whole of them 
in their sleep ; the chaplain excepted, whose singular 
apparel saved his ]ife« 

1 729. A considerable settlement having been made 
at what is now called Natchez, on account of a tribe 
nf Indians of that name wlro dwelt tliere, the Indians 
conspired under the mask of friendship, to destroy tiie 
whole French settlement. A ta given si^al they fell up6n 
them, kiUeid two hundred Frenchmen, and made prbon* 
ers of about five luindred women, children and negroes. 

^The next year the governor of Louisiana, with a 
small French force, and about sixteen hundred warriors 
of the Choctaw nation, undertook an expedition sigainst 
the Natchez. The Indians, under pretence of making 
conditional proposals of surrender, by gaining time, 
silently evacuated their fort in the uight, with their bag- 
gage, and the spoils of the last year's massacre. 

Their retreat was some time after discovered on the 
west of the Mississippi. The Indians shut themselves 
in their fort, but could, make no resistance against the? 
French mortars. They were all made prisoners, sent 
to New-Orleans, thence to St. Domingo, where they 
were sold for slaves. Thus was this once very power- 
ful nation.destroyed. 

1736. The communication between Canada an4 
Louisiana had been for some time cutoff by the Chick- 
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msiw IfHiiaDS, wli^ opposed tht? progress dihe Trco^h 
a^ die MissmippK A p»ny from New'-CkleaiMi wkli a 
large party from Canada, determiaed to extirpate tbem^ 
ThedetaebsMiil Ir4as»l*f ew^Qriean^iiot seasonably arrtv-^ 
^g, the GaiMidmii» proceeded to the Chickasaw towns. 

The Chiekasaws v^ere prepared for thea^; kiHed- 
abouts]'£ty; took the rest prisoners, and soon after 
^d them to the stoke^ tortured them, and bonit theni' 
to death. Another expedition was made four years 
after agaWt t^ Chiekasaws, with a large army from 
New*Otleans and Canada $ the sight of which made 
Ae Indians sue for peace ; which was granted ; «nd hm& 
^ever since been preserved. 

In 1704 the inhabitants of Loi»$ia»a were iolariiAed 
by the French that their whole c«aBtry bad beenicedeii 
lo die Spanish by a se€r^t treaty made in 17^2. ^ T# 
this measare, considered by 4hem as impoliti^^ and an* 
just, they did not submit without great reluctance and 
great oppo^ion ; so that complete possession was not 
obtained till the 1 7th of August,^ 1769-. 

By the treaty of peace of 17d3, to the British was 
yielded the whole temtory ea^ of the Mississippi to 
the Ibberville, tfae^ice tbrou^ tlie middie of that river 
to the lakes Maurepas and Fonchartrain, to the gidf of 
Mexico. The town and «{e{^a.(^New*^rieans were ex- 
cepted in the cession. Daring the Ameviean war Spaiii 
took the Floridas. By the treaty of 1 783, Great Britain 
lost what bad been before ceded to her, east of the Mis* 
Btssippi, which fell into the bands of the United States*. 

By die treaty i>f St. Ildefonso, the province was 
ceded to France, with tlie same extent as when France 
before possessed it. It soon after passed into the hands 
of France. Of Frai^ce, it was purchased by the United 
States in 1B03^ and »n DecenAer of the same year, de^ 
livered 4>ver in due form by the Spanish commissaries 
to the Freneh commissioner, and by him to the United 
States. It was then divided into separate territorial 
igovernments. What is now the state of lioaissana^ 
was admitted into the uni^ti in lBi3, This state con- 
*««as «bo»t iBfiW^ sqaare 4sri3e^. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Mimstippi has been, iTor ages inhobiled by the Creek 
ia^MM, tl^ Cbo<;faw8,. CbercdKeet and Cbiekasaws. 
Of .lAe eietinetioo of the Nalcbee, owe the moit iilus- 
trio«8<»f all the soutbero Indian natumsy we have already 
spokefi.-— These Indians, but especially the Cherokees, 
aire in a coosiderable degree accmrtomed to the habits 
of civilized life ; l&eeping cattle, horses, sheep, be. ; 
ftlteftdiag to aU the labours of the dairy, the roill, the 
hmsi and the plottgh» 

Considerable setdements were made abont tlie Nat^ 
chet country, by emigrants from the northward, as early 
as It 79. Tlie territory was erected into a separate 
government in IBM, like other territorial governments 
*(oi the United States^ By the census of 1810, le con- 
tained forty rtiottsand whites and seventeen thousand 
slaves. In 1816, it contained 75,764^ of whom 30,000 
w^^e slaves. It was admitted into the nnion as an in- 
depend^it state, in 1817. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana was taken from what was culled the North- 
western Territory, in 1801, and made a^eparate go- 
vernment. To a great part of the state the Indian title 
is not yet extinct. Its population^ in 1810, was upwards 
of twenty-foor thousand. It became a state in 1816. 

ILLINOIS, 

Illinois was settled in a few places by the French 
' before the year 171^. It was taken from Indiana ter- 
ritory in 1809, and made a separate territorial govern* 
ment. to population in 1810, was upwards c/^ twelve 
tbonsand. It was odtnitted into the Union as an inde*- 
pcndent slate, in 1816. * 

V 
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ALABAMA. 

The ternt<»'y, formerly a part of West Florida, to* 
gether wiib tbe east part of the PyiS6is8tp{» territory, 
was admitted mto the Uiriofi as an tttdepeadom state, 
in 182^. Mobile is the capital. 

MICfflGAN TERRITORY. 

The Huron tribe of Indians inhabited Michigan ter- 
ritory from remote ages. About tbe^year J648, am^ 
Vtoiiai^ies from the Jesuits visited the country ; .midnot 
long after, baik a chapel at the lalls of St. Mary's; and 
another at the island of Si. Josephs Mo9t of the Hurons 
were converted to Christianity : bnt were wliolly extir- 
pated, about twenty years afier, by tbe Six Nations, who 
leid long beai irreeoiicilable enemies, to^them. The 

?lace of the Hnrons was supplied by the Ghippewas, 
V^yandots, &cc« Tlie French built a fort sat Detroit, 
and another at Michillimacinac, or Mackinaw, to pro- 
tect the fur trade, this territory fell, widi Canada, 
into the bauds of tbe Britisir, and continued in a neg- 
lected state, until it was ceded to the United States, 
1^. the close of the American revolution. 

The fbrt at Detroit was not, however, given up by 
the British, til) after the ratification of Jay's treaty, in 
1795. It was made a separate territorial government 
in 1805, and General Hnll waa appointed by Mr. Jc^ 
ferson its first governor. . 

The MISSOURI TERRITORY is bounded E. by 
the Mississippi, S, by the 36th degree of N. latitude, 
W. by a meridian line passing through the mouth of 
the Kansas river, N. by the parallel of latitude which 
passes through the rapids of the river* Des Moines, and 
along the said river to its mouth. This territory hav- 
ing the requisite number of inhabitants, made applica- 
tion to Congress in 1818 — 19, for authoritji to form a 
state constitution, previous to admission into the Union.. 
The bill was lost, however, by the disagreement of tb^ 
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two bouses, on the qiiesdoii wlielher slavery should be 
tolerated. In 1^19--^, after a long and interesting 
debate, the bill passed both bouses and became a «aw, 
a compromise having been effected, by which slavery 
may b^ admitted into Missouri, but to be for e^er prolii^ 
bited north and west of that territory \ a compromise 
by which the slave-holding states obtain all the advan- 
tages diey could expect or perhaps desire* In 1821, a 
prospective admission of Missouri into the Union was 
provided for upon certain conditions. 

The ARKANSAS TERRITORY comprises all 
the country between the state of Louisiana, west of the 
Mississi|^i, smd the territory of Missouri. A territo* 
rial government was established in 1819, and General 
James Miller appointed governor. 

FLORIDA.— SIftce the first edition of this work was 
published, the whole of £ast, and the remaining part of 
West Florida have been ceded to the United Slates, by 
Spain.' Pensacola, on the gulf of Mexico, and St. Au*- 
gusline, oa the Atlantic, are the principal towns. The 
wandering Creeks or Seminoles, possess much of the 
eastern part of the territory, and the white inhabitants 
do not probably exceed 15,000. This country was 
ifhrst discovered by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497. The first 
settlement was made in 1524. In 1562, John Ribault^ 
a Frenchman, made settlements, but was driven off in 
1565 by the Spaniards, wholield it till 1763, when it 
was ceded to Great Britain. The Spaniards again took . 
possession in 1781, and continued to hold it till ceded 
as above. General Andrew Jackson was appointed the 
first governor. 
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CHAFl^EB V, - 
UNITED STATES, 

French a^d fndiafh War, 

bliio Company J threat of the French Governor of Canada; encroach* 
ments of the French j Washington seat to the Ohio ; military expe- 
dition under Washington ; plans of a campaign ; conqaest of ACa- 
die ; Braddock's defeat ', Crown Pomt ; Campaign ef 1766-*-of 
1757~-<vf 1758; Surrender of Lottisburg, &c. ; aadofF«rt d« 
i^uesne ; cfiApaign of 1759 ; proceedrngs df AjDhottit ; iidl of Nki^ 
gara ; faU of QueUec ; d€»di of Wolfe and Montcalm ; I<eTi*f ftt* 
tempt to re^g^ain Qnebcsc ; flnnreixder o( Montreal) complete conqiiest 
of Canada; PcacC4 

WE now return to a bore general summary of the 
affairs of the United States. 

1750. A number of noblemen^ merchants and 
others, of London, tosgether with some influential Vir- 
ginia planters, formed a society under the name of the 
Ohio company, and obtained from the crown a char- 
ter grant of six hundred thousand acres, on and near 
the river Ohio ; and soon after tooli means for com- 
mencing establishments on the Ohio, for the puipose 
of commerce with the Indians, as well as with a view 
' to the settlement of the country. 

Informatictn of their proceeding soon reached the 
French Governor in Canada ; who immediately ap- 
prehended that, if the company should be unintemipt* 
ed in the prosecution of their plan, a great part of their 
valaable fur trade would be destroyed, and all commu'* 
nication cut off between Canada and Louisiana* 

France laid claim, by right of discovering the Mis- 
sissippi, to all the territory bordering on that river, and 
on its tributary streams.. Tlie claim of France, there- 
fore, on the eastern side of the Ohio, extended to the Al- 
leghany mountains. By the ancient charters of France 
also, the territories grantedi extended from north to 
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scmdi withMt lioiU; while the EagKsh charters ex- 
tended, enst and we«t, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Canadiatt Crovernor . iuiofiediately wrote to the 
governors of Penosylvania and New-York, that if 
these English traders on the Ohio did not immediately 
stop their encroachments on the French territories, he 
should order their seizare wherever found. The Qft- 
nadia o traders excited the fears of thelndian s>iiy ielt 
'^gS^fm thf\f th^ ^^ngiuii yyf»re ^hnut t o deprive them 
o f their l a nds. The Penusylvanians also acted the 
saoie part, lEIeca use the profits of die fur trade has been 
chiefly theirs, and the Ohio company were opening a 
road to the Potomac to carry the trade to Virginia. 

As no notice was taken of the menace of the Gov-* 
emor of Canada, he soon executed his threat, and 
sensed a number of the British traders, and carried 
them to the French fort on lake Erie. Tlie Twight 
wees/ With whom the English bad been trading, imme- 
iUatdy made reprisals by seizing some French traders 
and sending them to Philadelpliia. 

Meanwhile the French governor opened a commu- 
nication from the fort at Presque Isle on lake Erie, to 
the Ohio.^-The Ohio company, thus threatened with 
annihilation, complained to tlie lieutenant governor of 
Virginia, Dinwiddie, that tlie French were encroaching 
on the territory of that State, a granted by riieir 
charter. 

1753. Dinwiddie laid the subject before the assem- 
t^}y, who determined to demand, in the name of the 
king, that the French should desist. George Wash- 
ington^ then in his twenty-second year, was despatched 
with a letter to the commandant on the Ohio, who saiil 
he acted accordiBf^ to his orders; and transmitted tha 
letter to the Governor. After receiving a written an- 
swer, Washington returned to Virginia j but not be- 
fore he bad carefully surveyed the fort. 

The Britisti ministry, being informed of the deter* 
mi nation of- the French to claim and hold by force the 
coitntry, and make prisoners of every Englishman found 
tiiere, directed the Virgiqians to oppose them by (brce 
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af arms. A regiment was raised in Virgiota, and an 
independent comj^any arriyed frqpi South Carolina. 
Two othc^r companies were ordered from New -York. 

Major Wasliington was raised to a Colonel, ai^ com^ 
manded the troops. Without waiting for the New- York 
companies be began his march. On bis rout he learned 
from a friendly Indian, that the English, who had been 
erecting a fort at the confluence of tbe Allegany and 
Monongahela, had been attacked and defeated by tl>e 
French, who were then finishing the fort for themselves ; 
and that a party of French were encamped at a short 
distance, being on their march to the Great Meadows. 

This party he surprised and wholly defeated. Here 
be erected a small stockade fort, and proceeded towards 
the French fort, Du Quesne, (now Pittsburg.) But, 
learning that the French commander was approadiiiig^ 
with nine hundred men, besides Indiaw; bmng btia- 
self not four hundred; he returned to his fort at Great 
Meadows. Here he and bis little party defended them- 
selves so well, that an honourable capitulation was the 
result, and he returned with his troops to Virginia. 

Orders were sent from England to the Governors of 
the difTerent provinces to take effectual measures to dis- 
lodge the French, and to act in concert. The latter or- 
der produced the congress at Albany, of which a relation 
was given in tbe account of New-York. Not being able 
to agree on any plan of union, it was resolved to prose- 
cute the dislodgement of the enemy with the British 
troops, and such troops as each colony might be williog- 
to furnish. * 

On the arrival of General Braddock, early in the . 
spring of 1755, with a few regiments of soldiers, a con- 
vention of the colonial governors was hcfld in Ylr^oia ; 
when several different enterprises were agreed to l)e un- 
dertaken ; the principal of which was the reduction, of 
Fort Du Quesne, to be conducted by Braddock ; atw* 
ther was an attack on Niagara and Fort Frontinac, to 
be conducted by Governor Shirley of Massachusetts ; 
the third was against Crown Point. 

While these plans were in agitsrtion, tbe boundaries 
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of f Nova-Sdotia bd»g aiisetded, and the Frepcb havhic: 
fsdtenp6s$e88ioii,.aaa bailt &rH on territory claimed 
by the Briti^b, an expeditton was deteriuiaed upon 
apumt those Ibrts, The troops, about three thousand 
in niii|kber» most of them from Massachusetts, under 
command of General Monliton and General Winslow, 
ssiiled from Boston, the 20th of May. On the 28th, 
they aFfived at Annapolis Royal, and soon after an« 
chored with forty-one vessels, near Fort St. Lawrence. 

Here three hundred British troops, and a small train 
of artillery, were added. They immediately marched 
against Beau Sejour, the principal post held by the 
French.. After five days the fort surrendered. The 
other jforts soon after surrendered, and all the territory 
claimed by the English was abandoned by the French. 

In this easy conquest the English lost but three men. 
Lest the inhabitants should join the Canadians, they 
were dispersed about in diiferent colonies, being $rst 
dc^iri^^ of all their lands and other pro))erty, which 
yMitB declared forfeited to the croWa; and, lest they 
should escape, their whole country was laid waste, and 
adl their 4wdlingbouses burnt. The whole number 
thus dispersed exceeded nineteen huncired. 

General Braddock, with twelve hundred selected 
tfoeps, Colonel Washington being his aid, left Virginia 
in June, and arrived at theMonongahela^ the eighth of 
July, A part of liis troops were to follow him with 
the heavy baggage^; his being only such as could be 
oan'itiyed by horses, on account of the excessive rough- 
' Bess ^^he country : they were at this ti «.e about sixty 
miles b^kid Braddock. 

The next ta^ Braddock pressed forward, intending 
10 attack Fort lOu %icsoe. He had been cautioned 
affsiiist an ambush, and fras earnestly entreated by 
WashinglOn^ to let bini go kn^ovtf^ and scour the woods 
witb' his rangers. Though emine^idy courageous, be 
was too self^snffieiettt and coi^d^nt to listen to the 
Toice of e2s:periettce. 

About twelve o'clock, s^en milesfroikiFortDuQaesne, 
at BB open lra9d liiick set with high grass, unsuspicious 
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of pei^, be lifas sdddiaily kafartcd wi||i a vdi^kncfQriuid 
deaidly fire !n froat wad idoiig the iiHide of fats left flafifc ; 
though scarcely an enemy was to be seen. The vsm 
Was tbroirii into cQnfusioo, by the suddenness of tiie at- 
tack^ the horrid ydils df the Indians^ and the fasi^oc 
made by the first fire, .^ . 

Instead of retreating or scomring the woods/ Brad« 
dock vainly eadeavonred to form bis men ; and conti* 
nned with wanton bravery on the spot where he wis first 
attacked, till three horses were shot under hitd ; when 
he iTecelved a wound through the lungs and felL Tte 
remains of the army immediately fied, bearibg away^ 
however, the body of the wounded commander. 

£very officer on horseback, except Washtt^ion, wa« 
either killed or wounded. Sixty-four, out of eighty-^ 
fiv^ officers, and hatf of the privates, were kilted. The 
artillery, ammunition, baggage, &c. fell into the ^m** 
my's bands. The French and Indians did not ammmt 
to five hundred $ some assert three hundred and $ftyv 
Washington displayed courage atid coolness in blunging 
off those who escaped. The retreat was so rapid that 
no pause was made till the rear division was met. Bolh 
divisions retreated to Fort Cumberland. ? 

Colonel Dunbar, having the command, insteadtof 
making a ^tand, or returning to pursue the enemy, 
marched off to Philadelphia with fourteen hundred men, 
leaving the wounded with the Virginians, at Fort Cuw^ 
berland. The frontier settlements were thus left expose 
ed to the Indians and the French. Those whom the 
tomahawk ar J the scalping knife spared, of men, wo-* 
men and children, returned to the interior. 

It Was not till the latter part of Aogust, diat the ar*- 
my intended for an attack on Crown Point, arrived at 
the south end of lake Ge^^. The delay occasioned 
by the want of united me^ns under the direction of nn 
eiiicient h^ad, which had too often been the case among 
the colonies, gave the enemy time to prepare. 

Forces, that had escaped the vigilance of the Britisji 
squadron lying at the mouth of St. Lawrence, had been 
sent from France, and had arrived m Camda, BfUTM 
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Dieskao comma&dsd ihe Freoeb ^nd Indian fdrcef^ 
Johoson, who commanded tfae provincial and Britkb 
troops, anderstanding that Dieskaii v^as approaching^ 
sent Colonel Williams to reconnoitre, wiui a detach- 
ment of one thoosand. This detachment was surprised 
hy an ambush ; ("the commander and many of his men 
stain;) and was forced to retreat, A second detach- 
ment, sent for the relief of the first, was also obliged to 
retreat. 

Dieskau pursued, determined to attack the whole of 
the provincial forces, who had strengthened themselves 
to the best of their abilities, about thirty rods from John- 
son's breastwork. Dieskau commenced the attack. He 
was received with so much intrepidity, and the cannon 
dtnd musketry did so much execution among the Cana- 
dian militia and the Indians, that they soon began to fly* 
The provincials pursued, routed the enemy, killing se^ 
Ten hundred ; and among them the French command- 
er. The provincials lost about two bnndred. 

It was so late in the season before Shirley, who was 
to conduct the expedition against Niagara and Fort 
J'rontinac, was ready to march, that the enemy had so 
well fortified the latter, that be determined, leaving a 
part of his troops at Oswego, to make an attempt on 
Niagara. But the rains had set in with so much vio** 
fence as to impede his progress : the troops were dis-* 
tressed ; die Indians forsook hkn *, and the plan was at 
length abandoned, and Shirley ^returned to Albany^ 
Thus closed the campaign of 1755. 

1750. Preparations were^agatn made to achieve did 
6bjecl expected to be gained the last year. *" General 
Abercrombie was appointed commander in chief ef att 
his majesty's forces in No^th America. But he was so 
tardy in his movements that be did not arrive in Albany 
tin the first of July^ . 

* This delay gave the enemy not only time to prepare, 
for d^feiice, but for ofiensivie operations. An English 
fort. ill the country of tl^. Five Kadons was |arprise^ 
and tfae occupants massacred to a man. Coloi^^t Br^l► 
ttftet, however, in three different engagefflentii;,^ com* 
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pktely routed the enemy, mostly ladiauSy kiliiag.above 
two huodred, and losing seventy. 

After the death of Dieskau, Montcalm, an enterpris- 
ing and able officer, received the command of the French 
forces. On the tenth of August, he approached Oswe- 
go, and two days after opened the trenches ; having un- 
der his command upwards of five thousand troops. The 
next day Colonel Mercer, the commander, was killed. 

Finding no chance of being able long to hold out, 
the fort was surrendered, on the fou)'teenth, with four* 
teen hundred men. The fort was immediately destroy- 
ed. Discouraged by this loss, and the breaking out of 
the small pox in the army at Albany, all farther offen- 
sive operations were relinquished. 

1757. This year a large force, consisting of eleven 
sbips of the line and fifty transports, with above six thou- 
sand troops, joined by above six thousand troops from 
the colonies, arrived at Halifax, in June, with a full ex- 
pectation of taking Louisburg. But so dilatory were 
they, that the Brest fleet, consisting of seventeen sail of 
the line, besides frigates and transports, had been per- 
mitted to reinforce the place : so that the fort, above nine 
thousand strong, was considered unassailable with any 
hope pf success. Hence, after aU these preparations, 
the expedition was abandoned. 

Montcalm, taking advantage of the absence of the 
troops at Halifax, resolved on attempting the capture of 
Fort William Henry. This fort was garrisoned with 
three thousand. Montcalm collected a force of about 
aiiie thousand,, and laid siege to. the fort. In six days 
it wa^ surrendered. Montcalm intended to follow op 
this victQjcy with an attack on Fort Edward ; but, be- 
fore be ^a$ ready, the fort was sa strongly reinforced, 
that.be coa&idered the attempt too hazardous and gave 
ujp tjj^e design. * 

l>efeat and disgrace had hitherto marked the proceed- 
ing^ pf the Bi^i^sh in America; much of which is at*' 
tributabkf to the imbecile councils of England } and 
ma^ to She incompetency of the British commanders, 
Tj^e^ soniK. is now about to be changed. Mr. Pitt hav* 
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tog b^eo made prime minister, vigour, system and suc- 
cess, soon took the place of weakness, disuuioa and 
defeat. 

' 1758. For the prosecution of the war this seasou, 

Massachusetts unanimously voted seven thousand men : 

Connecticut agreed to raise five, and New-Hampshire 

three thousand* These were all ready to talce the 

. field early in May. 

While the fleets of Great Britain blocked the enemy's 
ports, and thus intercepted supplies for Canada, a large 
armament was equipped ; and, under AdoAral Boscaw- 
eii, a formidable fleet arrived at Halifax, early in the 
' spring, with twelve^ thousand troops under General 
Amherst* The command of the British and provincial 
forces was given to General Amherst. 

Three expeditions were planned : the first against 
Liouisburg ; the second against Crown Point, and the 
tliird against Fort Du Quesne. 

Fourteen thousand men under General Amherst, and 
a fleet of twenty ships of the line, under Admiral Bos* 
cawen, arrived before Loaisburg on the second of June^ 
The garrison consisted of but twenty-five hundred re- 
gulars, and six hundred militia ; and some of the works 
bad gone to decay. Across the harbour's mouth, were 
five ships of the line, a fifty guo ship, and five frigates ^ 
three oi them sunk« 

After much di£co)ty in landing, on account of the 
mrf, which ran Ugh for many days, the army at length 
landed, in three di&reot divisions/ for the purpose Ot- 
distracting the enemy. The light house point, a sUua^ 
lion, (torn which the French could be greatly annoyed, 
was taken by the gallant General Wolfe^ on the twelftfat 
of Jane, with a detachment of two thousand. 

On the twenty-fifth the island battery was silenced. 
A bomb firom the li^ht bouse battery, having blown u^ 
Otoe of the great sfaips^ the fire of which destroyed two 
oiliers, Boscawen sent a detachment to destroy the re* 
maiBBg two ^ one of which was burnt, and ^he ^othet 
bfougfat o(dr. 
^ The British now took possession of the harbcmr 
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SeYeral bre«cbesrw^« made inlife worfe)i,att4tl]eFrefl^ 
cOBiinaDder despaired of being able Bmcfa fenger t» 
sttstain t besiege. On tbe twenty-sixth of July the place 
^urrenderM wt^ five th<nttand prisoners, one hundred 
and twenty cannon, amttiinitlion) slotse^, &e, Iriand 
Royal, St. Johns, and their dependencies, with Cape 
B/etbn, fel^t into the hands of the British. 

About the same time General Ab^crombie, having 
been erroneondy informed whfa regard to the strength 
of Tiifonderoga,^ made an attack mi that fort; bat, af- 
ter four hours, was repulsed and compelled to order a 
i*etreat, with tik loss of nearly two thousand men, the* 
eiiemy sustaining little injury, being 'almost completely 
covered by their works. 

Abercrombie' soon after agreed with Colonel Brad- 
. stteet to make an attempt on Fort Frontiitac. Brad* 
street took the command, proceeded down the Ontario 
with three thousand men } landed widiin a mile of tfa* 
fort ; opened his batteries so near the fort that few of 
his shot were ineffectual ; and, after two days forced 
this important fortress to surrehder, Th&e were but 
few men in the garrison, but immense qnajBtities of pro- 
vision and mititary- stores, sixty cannon, and sbiteea 
mortars. Nine armed vessels, with upwards of a huA" 
dred cannon, fell also into the hands of the Britkb* 

General Forbes, to whom was entrusted the command 
of the expedition against Fort Dn Quesne, left- Fhila- 
delpbia in July, He was joined by tbe Virginia i^go- 
kirs commanded hy Colonel Wasbihgton, aiRaystowrf, 
about ninety miles from Fort Da Qae8ne;^&e whole 
army amcninting to eight thousand. Major Grant wag 
^at out to recotinottre^ wfthadetacbmeftt of eight httA* 
-di-ed. . 

He was taken prisoner, with seventeen other officers, 
in an engagement, in whick be lost, of killed and 
wounded, three hundred of his meoi. 

It was not tili late iti Novem^er^ that F^bes arritecd 
-Nlbre Fort Da Quesnef but the evtoing before bis ar- 
rival the Indians deserted the fort, and the soUiei^ abail- 
*>»»itlt, escaping ia boats down the Ohio* -Forb^ 
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iodk fiossession } ttoA, fai booour of Mr. Pitt, called tl 
Port Pitt^ 

the Ohio Indtaus^ dkico^eriog the EoglUli flag, sooa 
flocked to the ftMt, tniide tbeir pedce, and enter^ into 
treaties wHh General Forbes. After leaving some pro- 
vincialf and baviag erected a block bouse. General 
^Forbes took his departore f<^r Philadelphia, bat died, 
from long fatigoeand exertion, b^ore bereached thai city. 
j- 17J^. The plan lor this year's campaign embraced 
tb£ total Subjagatlon of Canada* For this purpose the 
fcrrces were to be separated into, three divisions. The 
ly^t, to be commanded by General Wolfe, who had so 
sTgnaliied himself the preceding year, was to ascend 
the St. Lawrence and lay siege to Quebec* The com- 
t»ander in chief, Amherst, who had s^icceeded Aber- 
crombie, was to lead the main army against Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point ; tbedce to |he St* Lawrence, to 
join General Wolfe* GeiKeral Prideauj;, with the third 
division, Was to march, against Niagara, and thence, 
descending this Ontario, proceed to the attack of Mon- 
treal^ if • snccessful there, previous to the surrender of 
Quebec, he was to join the main army* , 

The army of General Amherst was first in motion ; 
yet it was the twenty-seco«d of July before he reached 
Ticonderoga. That fortress sooti surrendered, the gar- 
rison fleeing to Crown Poinu 'After strengthening Ti- 
conderoga, be marched to Crown Point. 
' fiiefore he arrived there, the garjrispn had retired to 
Isle Aux Noix, at the northern extremity o( lake Chant- 
plain. This place he determined to invest, and took 
pains CO iM^quife a naval supericH^ity X but a succession 
of videntsmrins and the l«te season of the year, in- 
duced him to forego the undertaking. He therefore re^ 
torned to Crown Point. 

General Prideaax, with bis division of the army, ad- 
vanced against Niagara, without loss or molestation* 
Aboiti Uie middle of July, he invested the fort, with 
great vigour on all sides. < On the twentieth, he w^s 
kilted by the bnvstnig of a ooborn. 

The command devolved on Sir WiUiam Johnson 5 
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trho prosecuted the siege with ardoar and al^rky* 
liarge reioforcements of Canadians and Indians hav- 
ing come to the a^istanee of the garrison, the French 
determined to give Johnson battle^ 

The battle began about nine o'clock ; and m less 
than ah hour the French and Indiails were completely 
routed. This decided the fate of the fort, which sur- 
rendered the next day. The prisoners, six Imndred, 
were sent to New-York ; the women and childr^ were 
allowed to be carried to MontreaL 

But the reduction of these forts, advantageous as t1 
were, bore litde weight in crushing Canadtei, so lonj^ 
Quebec remained unconquered. Admiral S8%ind< 
as soon as the ice permitted, sailed up the St. Law** 
rence to Quebec, witn an army of eight thousand then, 
under Wolfe. ^ 

A landing was effected, in June, on the island of Or* 
leans a little beh>w Quebec. He took possession of 
Point Levi, whence his heavy batteries much injured 
the town, but did no injoiy to the fortification* WoUe 
then determined to cross the Montmorency, and attack 
theFrencbcommaiider,Montcahn,in his en^enehnients^ 

An attack was made } but, o» account of dkobedi^ 
ence to his orders, he was. obliged to retreat,, repass the 
river, and return to the island ci* Orleans. . An attempt 
was made to destroy ihe French fleet. This protved 
abortive, on account of their secure skuadon. 

It was ihm determined to make good, if possible, ft 
landing above the town* The troops, for diis piHrpos«i . 
embarked on board the vessels. . Part werevlanded at 
Point Levi; and a part carried up the riven Tte 
part of the city which faced the country was but: sUghdy 
fortified. . . 

Montcalm was afraid to quit l»s dytuadon, beeanae 
the English troops, havifig the- command of the nmif 
might seise the ground where he was 4ben encamped, 
before he could return^ should be go to oppose dieir 
landing. 

The British troops, to a considerable amoant, for tb^ 
purp^s^ of deception, asjtreiided seven w. «ight mites 
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aboire wliereit warn intemtedto land. Under c€f^er of 
the mgbt) the^boats fell silmiily dovra widi the tide, un- 
discovered by the seotiiieki tbe^hips arriving in season 
to protect^hem, tf necessary. * 

Tbere.was bul-one path up the precipice, and that 
narrow aad cragg^ By the assistance of branches of 
trees and craggy prC()eclions of which they could lay 
hold, at day Hgbt, on the thirteenth of September, the 
trciops bad all ascended, and formed in good order on 
the neights of Abraham* 
' Montcalm was immediately convinced that he could 
nc^tvoid a battle ; and he accordingly prepared him- 
sefinfor one. He crossed from the Beanport side, with 
hid^vhole force, to meet his antagonist. Fifteen hundred 
Indians he stationed among the bushes. His i^egulars 
formed bis left ; the troops of the colony and two Tegu- 
lar battalions formed his right. The rest of the Cana- 
dians and Indians he Sitr^tcbed on his right, in order to 
outflank the left wing of tlie English arlny. 

General Jfonkton commanded tlie right wing of the 
Cnglishj General Murray the left. The Louisburg 
greoadiers covered the right flank; the light infantry d[ 
^ Howe, covered the rear and left. 

The batde commenced* Inattentive to the irregular 
fire of the Indiana, Wolfe ordered his troops to reserve 
themselves for the main body. The French advanced 
and began the ac^n with the main troop& >The £ng- 
Gsh Hi not fire till wiilnn forty yardsj and the execu- 
tiw was immense. 

Wolfe, leading hk men, was wounded in the wrist ; 
round which he wrapped his handkerchieC Soon after, 
be received a shot in the groin, of which he took no no- 
lice. He next received a ball in the breast, and suflbr- 
ed himsdi; with reluctance, to be borne to- the rear. 

,Mo&]^on then took the command. He immediately 
was mortally wounded ; and ^ command fell upon 
Townsljend. About'the same time, Montcalm was mot- 
^ly wounded; and his secimd in command^ Senexer- 
gag, fell $lso4 

The cealre of te French army Ijegsai^ to give way. 
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Tli« broad swords of the Highlanders coBqibted thcr 
eoaftfikm. The French fled to the dty or over the St. 
Charles. The victory was ecmipletek A Aomsatd 
prisoners were taken ; and a diOBsand kitted in tbe bat-* 
tie and parsuiu The reoifliiider retil^ to Point ^a 
Trenib^. The killed and wounded of the Eagfish 
were less than six hundreds 

Wolfe Hved long enoagh to die with contentment. 
The cry of ^* they ran/' was beard* He eagerly in- 
quired ^' who run ?" The last agonies of die ^^ggf- 
tal hero Were sweetened wi A the response ofy^^TJd 
French ran."^« Then,'' said he, « 1 ^ contei!fed :" 
and he immediately respired his last. 

Montcalmj-less fortunate, but not less l»rave, expired 
witli equal heroism. Informed that his wound was mor<- 
tal, he expressed his satisfaction* When tc^Id he eonld 
live but a few hours : ^* So much the better," said he, 
^< I shall not live to see the sui^ender of Quebec.'' 

Five days after, the city capitulated ; the inhabitants 
to enjoy their etviland ri^igious rights, and remain 
neutral during the war. The eity was garrisoned, un* 
der the command of Murray ;: and the fleet mailed 

An attempt was made by Monsieur Levi, to retake 
Quebec in ine winter i but it failed. In the Spring of 
17d0, Monsieur LeVi mad^ another attempt, with six 
frigates and a large army. General Murray had more 
strongly fortified the city, during the imtei*, than it was 
•before: but as many of his troops were diseased whh 
the scurvy, as the inhabitants were unfriendly to bln», 
■axid many baimsbips mast be endured from a siege ; he 
resolved to give the enemy battle. 

On the twenty-'eigfath of April, be marched out against 
Levi, with all ins enetitive men, amooming fo only three 
thousand. After an eilgagement of an hour and three 
quarters he was forced to retreat, with the loss of a 
thousand men ; the French having lest more than double 
that number* 

Levi p6rsaed bis purpose c( couioeBing the city m 
surrender before the arrival of an English fleet ; nor 
with tess aclivhy cHd jtiorray prepare for deftuce. About 
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tlie ttidcHe of May a fleet arrived, which immediaidy 
took, destroyed, or dispersed the French fleet* Another 
Knglisb fleet arriving $oob after the siege was raised* 

The prine^[)al object was now the {^eduction of Mon- 
treal. Ftir this purpose General Amherst, having col* 
lected a large army, proceeded down lake Ontario to 
that place ; and on the same day General Murray ar» 
rived by water, with all the forces he cOuld coinmaad. 
excepting a sufficiency to garrison Quebec* Montreal 
waajn no situation to resist. 

^apkttlation U)ok place ; and soon afier ^ Canada 
^sarrendered to Great Britain ; the troops to be 
il^ampcvtsd to France, and the Canadians to enjoy thdr 
relmons and civil rights. 

Thus ended a long, expensive, and bloody contest, 
in which it was for a great while doubtful, whether what 
are now the United States should continue the colonies 
of Great Britain, or become subject to France. Great 
indeed was the diffusion of joy in Great Britain, from 
the pride of supposed superiority, and the presumed 
advantages of her conquest; but far greater was that of 
the eolooies, who cxjpecled dow a release irom the ca- 
lamities of war and from the massacres of the Indians. 

The Cbefokees, however, carried on, for two years, 
a war with Georgia and Soijith-Caroiina, which finally 
anded in Uieir defeat by Colonel Grant, in 1761 ; wh^ 
a treaty of peace was made. 

Peace between France and England took place in 
1762 ^ the definitive articles of the treaty were signed 
the nejtt year. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Revobition. 



Commencement of the'causes which led to the Bevolution— Colonial 
Congress— Opposition to the stamp act— Its r^eal — Imposition of 
Dew duties by parliament— Opposition of the polonies— -Repeal of 
the duties^ excepting on teti — ^Afflray of March 6th, 1770-«'Destruc> 
tion of tea in Bo8ton«-4ioffton poit bill— Meeting of Congress-rBo- 
gagementt at Lexington and CoaconW-Siurrenderof Tlcottdieroga 
taoA Crown Point— Battle of Bmiker bill-**WaBhingtcnr^pointed * 
^ommandw in chief— He arrives at Cambridge— Siurrender ef fori 
St. Johns, and'Montreal— 4Jnsuccessfi4 attairlc of Qjuebec— Peath of 
Montgomery— Burning of NorfoUiL^by lord Dunmore— Boston evacu- 
ated—Declaration of Independence — ^Engagement on.Lpng-Island 
«— Retreat from the Island— Forts Washington and Lee surrendered 
to the Britiah-^Greneral despondency— Capture of the Hessians at 
tVenton— battle of Brandy wine— Howe enters Philadelphia— Battle 
of Germantown— ^Itle of Benningtoni^-Surrender of the British 
mmtPf under Burgoyiie'^TMHlsr ni AUi«nee wi& France^Battle of 
MoiinMHiife-4Ski'>i ah surrendered to the BriUdi<>— tneffectual at- 
tempt to recorer 9twt»Baa h i {Si o »ey Fniai tafaen by Way tie— Penobe 
•col expedition— Defeat of tbeFm H ali o i j S arPflafer «f Cteries- 
ton to Clinton— Battle of Camden— and of King> Mountol^— *Tr^* 
son of Arnold — Fate of Andre — ^Predatory warfare of Araeld ia 
Virginia— Battle of Cowpens— Battle of Guilford— Battle of EaUw 
Springs^Surrender of the British army under Comwallis — New- 
London burnt by Arnold — Naval engagement in the West Indies — 
Covnnassioners appointed to negotiate a peace — ^Peace concluded — 
Ararf #rtwinded — ^Wasblngton's resignation. 

IN the year 1764, theparVi^neot ef Eiigland passed 
an act, the preamble to which begins tfaos : ^Whereas 
it is just and neceasury^ that a rtvenuB be reused in 
America^ for defraying the expenses cX defending, pro- 
tecting and securing the same, &c." The act then pro- 
ceeds to lay a duty on clayed sugar, indigo, coffee, silk, 
molasses, calicoes, fyc. being the produce of a colony 
not under the dominion of his majesty. To this the 
oJonists submitted | tbougii not wiiboul comdgint and 
remot^trance. 
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Instead of a repeal of the act, parliameiit, ^ next 
year, imposed a duty on stamps* Resolutions were 
passed by tlie popular branches of most of the coloiiial 
legislatures, against this duty. Massachusetts recom- 
mended a colonial congress, to consult for the general 
welfare. A congress from most of the colonies* con* 
sisting of twenty^eight members met at New- York ; re- 
monstrate against the act of parliament ; petitioned 
Sox its i-epeal ; and piade a declaration of the rights of 
the c61onies ; declaring that taxation and representation 
were inseparable; and that parliament bad no right to 
take their money without their consent. 

The stamp act was to begin its op^ation on the ftrst 
of November. On this day, in most of the colonies, 
the strongest opponlion was made to the collection of 
As doty. Mobs, in many of ttw cities, attacked Uie 
property and persons of the collectors, of the distribo- 
tors of stamps, and other obnoxious persons. The co- 
lours of vessels in port were hoisted at half-mast high, 
bells were tolled, tfie effigies of offensive characters were 
hanged, and other expressions ct vonstaioe wese exfai*' 
bited throughout all the cdofiies. 

In some places the consthiited distributors of stamps 
were compelled to resign, to save tbeinselves from the 
vengeance of the people. The stamps were refused a 
landing in some ports, and delivered up to the people 
in others. Business was conducted without stamped 

Caper ; and th«j validity of obligations was established 
y the courts. Meanwhile the colonists entered into 
associations, not to import British goods, till the stamp 
act should be repealed. ■ ' ■ 

When information bf the almost universal opposition 
c^ the Americans to the stamp act, reached the ears of 
parliament, a considerable agitation arose. Mr. Pitt 
said, "You have no right to tax Am^ica* I rejoice- 
that America has resisted. Three millions of our fel- 
low^subjects so lost to every sense of virtue, as tamely 
to give up their liberties, would be fit instruments to 
make slaves of the rest.'' 
Parliament had only thft alternative j to compel tb». 
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Amerieidis (o tubmU to the act, or to repeal it. ACttr 
mttcb debate Hod contentioDy the act was repealed : but 
the rcpealifl^ act had this sweeping sentence., *^ That 
the iMtrliaineat bad, and of right ought to have, power 
to btnd die eolonies in ail eases whatsoever :^^ thus as* 
sertiBg a right over persons, property, and every thing 
coonected with civu and religious liberty, and human 
happioess. 

The Americans^ however, considered tibis as merely a 
salvo for the honour of parliament ; and did not sup- 
pose they would ever again tax the colonies. Hence 
the repeal gave the greatest satisfaction: commercial 
intercourse was tenewed, and importations from Great ' 
Britain were larger than ever. 

1767. Tlie chancellor of the e?^ chequer brought in* 
to parliament a bill for imposing a duty to be collected 
in the colonies, on glass, paper, painter^s colours and 
tea. The bill soon passed both houses ; and was the 
next year sent to the colonieis. A bill was passed also 
for establishing at Boston a board of commissioners, to 
manage the revenue arising from the duties. An act 
was also passed to compel the colonies to provide for 
British troops, and support them at their own expense. 

These various acts of parliament resuscitated the 
flames of resentment and opposition, which bad been 
almost extinguished. Resolves, remonstrances, peti- 
tion$ and addriesses; were the order of the day. Ano- 
ther association was formed, for discontinuing the im- 
portation of British manufactures. Massachusetts sent 
a circular address to the sister colonies, which was uni-^ 
versally approved by them; they in most instances 
adoptii^ a similar mode for obtaining redress of their 
grievances. The British ministry were highly offend- 
ed, more particularly against Massachusetts ; and sent 
word to die governor to call on the assembly to rescind 
their proceedings. The assembly refused, ninety-two 
to seventeen ; and were, the next day, dissolved by the 
governor. 

At the instigation of the British custom house officers, 
two regimeuts from HaKCax were landed in Boston, 
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whose presence, but more, whose outrages, greatlj ir* 
l-italed the inhabitants. 

1?G9. The proceedings of Massachusetts highly ex'- 
asperated parKament. Both houses addressed ^e king, 
begging biia to give orders to die governor of Massa- 
chusetts to take notice of all treasons and misprisons of 
treasons, and transmit the names of all who were active 
in thecommissidn of offences, to one of the secretaries of 
states that they might be arrested and brought to Eng- 
land for trial. The right claimed by parliament, to 
bring offenders to Enghmd for trial, excited high and 
universal indignation. 

On the receipt of the resolves of parliament^ the booae 
of burgesses in Virginia passed some spirited resolulions; 
denying the right of taxing the colonists, or the ridhft of 
removing an offender from one of the colonies to Eug- 
land for trial. The governor immediately dissolved 
the assembly. The assembly of Nwth Carolina fol- 
lowed the example of Virginia : for which they were 
dissolved by their governor. 

1770. The non-importation resolutions had no ia- 
considerable effect on the ros^nufactures of Great Britain. 
They petitioned parliament for a repeal of the act lay- 
ing duties. Tiie firm and persevering opposition of 
the Americans had assumed a threatening aspect. Par- 
liament repealed five sixths of the duties, leaving only 
a duty of threepence per pound on tea, still asserting 
her right, to " bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever f 
and the tax on tea contained the principle, by which no 
limitation would be put to taxation, except the possess- 
or's all. 

On tbe fifth of March, while some of the Briti A 
troops in Boston were under arms, they were insulted 
ahd pelted by a mob haying clubs, snow bafls, stones, 
' fcc. The soldieirs were dared to fire. One, who had 
■ received a blow fired. Six others discharged their pie- 
ces ; by which three of the citizens wereltilled, and five 
, wounded. The town was immediately in an uproar ; 
and nothing but an engngeraent to remove the troops, 
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saved them front ftJbig a sacrifice id the indignation of 
diepeople. 

Tiie captain, Preston, who eommanded, and eight 
soldiers, were tried, and acquitted ^ two soldiers except* 
ed, who were bronght in guilty of manslaughter. This 
s^ray was represented in its worst light, ;and had no 
small influence in increasing the general indignation 
against the British. 

' 1773. No tea of consequence having been imported 
into the colonies, parliament enjoyed her supposed right, 
without benefit; and the Americans denied it, without 
injury. Afiairs therefore remained in the same state, 
iSl the East India Company, who had on hand about 
seventeen million pounds of tea, were allowed by par- 
liament to export their tea into any part of tlie world, 
free of duty : hence to the colonists^ tea, though with a 
duty of threepence, would be cheaper than before. 

The colonists were again up in arms. The corres^ 
ponding committees, which had been forming through^ 
out the colonies for the last two years, excited resist* 
ance, declaring such as directly or indirectly aided in 
these violationsof liberty, enemies to theircountry. Tlie 
consequence was^ that the cargoes of tea, sent to New- 
York and Philadelphia, were sent back : those sent to 
Charleston, (S. C.) were stored, but not offered for sale. 

The tea ships intended for the supply of Boston, after 
the inhabitants had tried in vain to have them returned, 
they being consigned to the relations of Governor 
Htttc^mon, were entered by about seventeen persons, 
dressed in the disguise of Indian^ ; and three hundred 
and forty-two cliests of tea were thrown into the dock; 
no other damage being done, 

1774. Parliament, receiving information of the U^at- 
ment of the East India Company with respect to their 
tea, were much exasperated. Though the opposition 
was genera], the province of Massachusetts, and espe- 
cially the town of Boston, were considered the foment- 
«rs of disobedience to their authority. 

Boston was therefore selected as the mark, against 
Which to direct their vengeance. Hence a bill was pass-*. 
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ed, by wludi the* potrt of Boston ilras pre^ded fnm 
the privilege of landiog and discbargiDgi or of ladiag 
and sfaipping, wares and mercbandise. 

Another bill was also passed, essaitially altering the 
charter of tiie province, making the appointiBent of tlie 
council, justices, jud^i sheriffs, be. dependent on A^ 
crown, or Its immediate agent* Another act directed 
the governor to send to another colony, or to Great 
Britain for Iria}, any person indicted for murder or any 
other capital offence. 

When these acts arrived in America, they were cur- 
culated with rapidity throngbout the continent. But 
one sentiment of indignation and 43ppp08ition governed 
the people ; a few exceptions only to be made. The 
town of Boston recommended a universal association 
to stop importations. 

The boose <^hurgesses in Virginia, whicb colony had 
ever been forward in seconding tlie spirit and measures 
of Massachusetts, ordered that the day on which the 
Boston port bill was^ to go into operation should be kept 
as a day of fasting and prayer. PampUets, newspaper 
discussions, addresses and essays, were multiplied with* 
out number, proving the wickedness of the acts of par- 
liament, and urging a union of the colonies for resistance. 

Massachusetts recommended a general convention of 
delegates from all the colonies, the assembly electing 
ifive tor that puipose. On the fourth of S^tember, the 
deputies of eleven colonies appeared at Philadelphia^ 
organized themselves by choosing Peyton Randolph, 
Prendent,iand Charles Thompson, Secretary, andagreed 
to vote by states. A non-importation, and non-con- 
sumption agreement was made ; mi address to the king, 
a memorial to the inhabitants of British America, and 
an address to the people of Great Britain, were also 
made. After a few weeks they dissolved j recommend- 
ing the tentli of the succeeding May, if tlieir grievances 
should remain unredressed, for another session of Con- 
gress. X 

October 5. General Gage, the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as commaiflSer in chief of all die royal 
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Ibfces in North America, is^ed writs for holding a 
Jl^eneralftsseiBMy io Sakm. * He afterwards coanter- 
manded the writa. ^ *' 

Ninety m&nbers fliet-; formed themselves into a pro-* 
VHicial coQgref Sf sid|oariied to Concord, and chose John 
Hancocfk^eirPreaident^ They afterwards adjourned 
to Cambridge, tmA drew up a {dan for placing the prb- 
Vince in a posture of defence, by existing men, chooi^ 
hag general officers, be. 

1775. January. The Earl of Chatiiam brouglit for- 
ward a condliatory bill in the house of Peers, which 
was rf^eded, two to one. Lord North, the prime nfii- 
nister, introduced a bill, which was carried, for restrain- 
ing the trade of the New'^Eiigland States. Receiving 
informatioo of the generat opposidcm in the southern 
colonies^ he introduced another bill, equally restraining 
AAr tiraide, excq>liDg North Carolina, Delaware and 
New-York. No expected disunion, however, was pro^ 
doced by these exceptions. 

. The time bad now come for testing the nerves of the 
colonists. Some military stores having been deposited 
at Concord, about eighteen miles from Boston, Generad 
dage was anxious to obtain them ; and, if possible, 
without bloodshed. On the evening of the 18th of 
April, eight hundred grenadiers and liglit infantry 
were despatched hy Gage, to secure the stores. After 
crossing Charles river$ they began tbdr march about 
twelve o'clock. 

« Intelligeace of their intentions bad previously reach- 
■ed the country ; and the alarm was given by the ring- 
ing of bells, by signal guns and vollies. Arriving at 
Lexingbm, where about seventy of the militia appear- 
ed under arms, Major Pitcairn, who commanded, or- 
dered them to disperse. Not immediately obeying he 
discharged his pistol, and ordered his soldiers to fire* 
Eight Americans were killed, and several wounded. 
The fire was returned by the retreating militia. 

When the detachment arrived at Concord, a part o^ 
them proceeded to destroy the stores, and a part went 
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10 the nartli bridge; where the militk, headed by M«« 
jor Battrick, were drawn up on the western side. 

Igi orant of what had Iranspked at Lexington, the 
militia were ordered not to give the first fire. The Bri- 
tfeh fired) and killed a captain and a private. The fire 
was returned ; and tiie British retreated with some loss. 
They were pursued to Liexington ; the Americans firing 
on them from behind stone walls and other coverts. 

Here Lord Percy, fortunately for them, arrived widi 
a reinforcement of nine hundred. Still pursued by the 
Americans, about sunset they arrived at Bunker's HiU, 
in Cbarlestown, and the next morning went to Boston. 
Two hundred and seven ty*Uiree of the British were 
killed, wounded and taken prisoners. Of -the Ameri- 
cans, dghty*eight were killed, wounded and missing. 
- An army of * twenty thousand men immediately sur- 
rounded Boston ; as the sword only could now decide 
the contest. The king's troops were blocked up. 

Ticonderoj^a and Crown Point were important pla- 
ces to be secured. Colonel Eihan Allen and Colonel 
Benedict Arnold, (May 10,) attacked Ticonderoga by 
surprise, at the dawn of day, the garrison being asleep. 
A skirmish ensued. The fort was demanded. * << By 
whose authority V^ smd the commander. Allen re- 
ptied : ** I demand it in the name of the great Jehovah, 
and of the Continental Congress." The surrender was 
immediate. A small party under Colonel Seth Warn^, 
soon after took Crown Point without difficiulty. 

Mayi^. The provincial congress of Massachus^etts 
renounced obedience to Governor Gage. Soon after 
Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, arrived at 
Boston with more troops. Pardon was ofiered to all 
the repentant^ save Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 
The offered pardon strengthened opposition. 

On the evening of June 16th, a detachment of one 
^K>usand Americans were ordered to make an en- 
tipenchmenl on Bunker^s Hill, about a mile from Boston, 
ii mistake having somehow been made, Breed's Hill, a 
high eminence in Cbarlestown, much nearer Boston^ 
W^as isfaosen ioy the purpose. By the dawn of the neact 

G 
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inoffiifig, a redoubt was thrown up about eigbt rods 
gquare. A eantionade at Boston gave the alarm. 

Briiish troops soon landed. The AmericssK mere 
reinforced. The regulars were led on by Generals. 
Howe and Pigot, The attack comiBeiiced with a 
heavy discharge of fidd pieces, the troops lialting to 
see the e£ledt. 

MeaiHime orders were given to set fire tathe town of 
Chaclestown ; which was soon in a blaze« Tl^ pro- 
vincials reserved their fire till th« regulars had ap«*; 
proached to within a hundred yards of tlie works; 
when, most of tb^m being excellent marksmen, die 
havoc was Very great, especially among the British 
officers. They retired ; again advanced and were 
again driven back in confusion. The regulars once. 
more Veluctanlly rallied.. The powder of the provin* 
rials began to fail. Some cannon of- the British raked - 
the inside of the breast work from end to end. 

The ships and field pieces doubled their fire. The 
redoubt, attacked at once on three sides, was carried at 
the point of the bayonet. Resistance was made to the 
last, with the butts of the discharged guns. The breast • 
work was ttien necessarily abandoned, but not till greal • 
execution was done by a well directed fire, reserved till 
th^ near approach of tlie euemy. The Americans then 
retreated over Charlestown neck. 

Out of three thousand, General Gage acknowledged 
a loss of one thousand and fifty-four. The provincials 
lost, of killed, one hundred and thiity-nine ; of wound- 
ed ^nd missing, thiree hundred and fourteen. The 
historian and the eulogist have delighted to dwell on the 
character of Major General Josepli Warren ; whose 
death was very greatly lamented throughout America. 

Congress met at Philadelphia May lOth, and on the 
1 5th of Juue unanimously elected George fVashingtonf 
then a member from Virginia, commander in chief of 
all the forces raised, or to be raised, for the defence of . 
tlie colonies. On the 2d of July he arrived at Cam* 
bridge. He recoanoitered the enemy, and examined 
the svength and stictation of the American army. The 
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British occupied Bunker's and Breed's Hills in Charles- 
town, and the isthmus leading from Boston to Roxbary. 

The American army were stretched a distance of 
twelve miles, from Roxbury to Cambridge, thence, 
over the upper part of Charlestown, to Mystic river. 
Great was the labour of Washington to introduce dis- 
cipline and uniformity, in his army ; and by persever- 
ance, with the assistance of General Gates, and others 
acquainted with the regulations of an army, order 
rose from confusion ; subordination succeeded to insub- 
serviency ; and in a short time, the army, composed 
mostly of men who bad never seen a battle or a camp, 
was put into a respectable state of discipline* 

Fearful of an inva^on from Canada, offensive ope- 
rations were resolved on against that province. Gene- 
rals Schuyler and Montgomery had the charge of mili- 
tary concerns in the northern department. It was in- 
tended that a force u^der their command should invade 
Canada by the lakes ; at the same time Arnold, with 
a thousand men, was to ascend the Kenebec, to march 
thence through the wilderness, and attack Quebec. 

Schuyler was taken sicli at Albany, and tlie con}- 
mand devolved on Montgomery. His first object if as 
Fort St. John's. General Carlton, the Governor of 
Canada, was marching to the relief of St. John's, with 
eight hundred men, when he was suddenly attacked by 
three hundred Green Mountain Bo3's, so called, under 
Colonel Warner, aod wholly defeated ; in consequence 
of which the garrison of St. John's surrendered. 

The prisoners amounted to seven hundred. Coionel 
Allen, encouraged by his former success, left St. John's, 
with a small party, for the purpose of attacking Mon- 
treal* Here he was defeated, made prisoner, loaded 
with irons, and thus sent to England. Montreal soon 
after surrendered to Montgomery; a hundred and 
trenty were made prisoners; and eleven sail of vessels 
fell into the hands of the provincials. He soon after 
arrived at Quebec. 

Arnold arrived at Point Levi, opposite Quebec, on 
tlje ninth of November. The want of boats to croft&ihe' 
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St. Lawrence immediatdy, enabled the Canadians 16 
prepare for defence^ At length he crossed, and ascended 
the precipice where Wolfe had before ascended/ ^he 
s^ege was continued a month without success. 

They then determined to try their utmost by an^^*- 
calade. Two attacks were made at once, in difilSrent 
places, by Montgomery and Arnold. A chance cannon 
shot kilkd Montgomery, while heading lits men to force 
a barrier, and with .him fell Captain MThersoqt aiid 
Captain Cheesman. His division retreated. 

Arnold was partially successful^ though his was bim^ 
self wounded. The darkne^ of the night, and igno- 
rance of the lown^ suspended operations till the next 
morning; when Captain Morgan, then commanding, 
after a bloody engggement of three hours, was driTen 
from the walls. 

An ordnance brig, containing a vast quantity of am* 
munition, small arms, several pieces of brass cannon, 
&c. was captared by Captain Manly of Marblehead, in 
Nbvember ; and a few days after, three ships from Lon* 
don, Glasgow and Liverpool, containing stores ; the 
ships and the brig all intended for the British. The 
capture of these vessels was of vast advantage to the 
American army, which was in^reat need of such supplies. 

A contest arose between Lord Dunmore, governor 
of Virginia, and the assembly and people, which ended 
in his retiring from office. After which he proclaimed 
liberty to the slaves^ Was defeated in a skirmish, and 
retired, with his people, on board the shipping at Norfolk. 

The people refusing him necessaries from the sbbr^ 
be reduced the town to ashes. Norfolk, at thi^ tibe, 
contained about ^x thousand inhabitants. The royal 
governors of Northand South Carolina wer^ like Lord 
Dunmore, obliged to seek safety on board men of war. 

] 776. Th0 tiight of the fourth of March was fixed 
on by General VVashingtoo, for taking possession of 
Dorchester Iteights, which commanded the harbour and 
British fibipptog. To deceive the enemy, WasfaingtoOi^ 
for three days, had been playing oh the town of Boston, 
v?ith a heavy service of caanqn and mortars, at Cam- 
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IbiMge. A working party of twelve hnndred, escorted 
by a covering party of eig^t hundred, took postession 
0f tbe heights unobserved by the Brttisb. 
. By tibe morning, the workB were so far advanced, as 
to be a cover from the shot of the enemy. The British 
were astonished. It was determined by them, in a 
m^iHicil of war, to evacuate the town. Another work 
bi^ving been erected, in the night of the sixteenth, coIq« 
«9Mding the isthmus and south part of Bo^on, the 
British troops precipitately evacuated the town : and 
General Washington marched into it in triumph. The 
British sailed to Halifax. 

In defiance of the severity of a Canadian winter, 
i Arnold continued on the heights of Abraham till May^ 
picben he was obliged to retreat, Quebec being reinlbrced 
l^yihe. arrival ofseveral ships from JCnghind; and be* 
fore the close of June, Canada was altogether evacu* 
0^d.by the Americans. 

An attempt was made, in June and July, with three 

tlKMXsand British troops, under the commaQd of General 

.ClUitoaand Sir Peter Parker, to destroy tbe fort on 

: Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, (S. C.) The fort 

.^ pvJis defended by Colonel Moultrie, with about four 

r, hundred men. After an action of ten hours, the British 

. w&ce forced to retire, with a loss of about two hundred. 

< Ten Americans were killed, and twenty wounded. 

. , Richard Henry Lee, 7K. Virgihia, made a motion in 

£)oagi:ess, (June 7,) for dieclarhig the colonies free and 

independent. After much debate, on tiie FOURTH 

. pF JULY, the thirteen colonies were declared FREE 

AND INDEPENDENT, under the tide of THE 

' PNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

. Sooo after the evacuation of Boston by the British 

. troops, Washington made bis head quarters at the city 

9f New-York, with the principal part of his army. 

British troops, to the amount of twenty-four thousand, 

under Admiral Lord Howe, and his brother. Sir Wil- 

; liam, landed, (August 22) on Long Island, near tbe 

fiarroVk'^, about nine miles from tbe city. 

, , The American forces at thfe time, amounted ta a fittte 
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upwards of seventeen thousand, and those, prindpallyp 
raw troops. Previously to hostilities, Lord and Sir 
William Howe informed Washington that they were 
commissioned to adjust all differences between the colo- 
nies and England. It appearing that they held merely 
the power of pardoning, Washington informed them 
that those who had committed no fault, needed no paition. 

A large body of the Americans encamped on Liong 
Island near Brooklyn. In the evening of the twenty- 
sixth of August, the British marched towards the Ame- 
ricans^ under CUnton, Percyi and Gornwailis. Lord 
Stirling commanded the Americans. At nine the next 
morning, the battle commenced* 

After much changing of ground, and a variety of 
skirmisl>es, the Americans were obliged to retreat with 
considerable loss ; they lo^ng upwards of a thousand ; 
and the British and Hessians four hundred and fifty. 
Among the prisoners taken by- the British^ wer^ Lord 
Stirling and General Sullivan. 

General Washington arrived from New- YcM?k with 
reinforcements in time to witness the retreM* Ramsay 
says : " After General Washington had collected hrs 
principal force there, it was his wish and.hope, that Sir 
William Howe would attempt to stoim his works on the 
island. These, though insuf&cient to stand a regular 
siege, were strong enough tq resist a coup^de maini 
The rentembrance of Bunker's hill, and a desire ta 
spare his men, restrained the British general from 
making the assault." ^ 

An English historian, Wood, observes : " Tlie Bri- 
tish gained a complete victory with inconsiderable loss) 
and if Howe had given way to the ardent wishes of .fais 
troops, to be led on to the attack oi the American lines, 
very little doubt can he entertained of tl\eir success ; 
but he chose rather to attack them iii form ; and thus 
sacrificed to etiquette the favourable crisis of putting 
an end to the war by a single blow." 

Thus difierently stated are the wishes of the opposite 
commanders. 
^ No advantageous issue appearing probable from coo- 
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' tinning on the island, Washington crossed East river 
with nine thousand men, bis artillery, tents, baggage^ 
&c. He was thirteen hours in crossing, yet unobserved 
by the British, though not half a mile distant. Lord 
Howe again made pacific proposals, which were re- 
jected by Congress. 
^'The American army was soon so reduced in numbers, 
that it was thought advisable to evacuate the city of 
-IVew-Tork, and afterwards the island, except Fort 
Washington; and act only on the defensive. The 
British entered the city on the twelfth of October. Fort 
Washington was attacked, (November 12,) and sur- 
rendered with twenty-seven hundred prisoners. Fort 
Lee, on the Jersey shore, opposite, was taken by the 
' British ; but the gamson escaped, leaving their cannon, 
- &c. Previous to this, an engagement had taken place 
it White Plains, in which many hundreds fell ; but 
which produced nothing decisive. 

General Wasliington had now but the remnant of an 
army. He retreated before the British to Newark, 
- Brunswick, Princeton and Trenton ; then crossed the 
Delaware. On the day that Washington ^crossed the 
Delaware, Sir Peter Parker's squadron took possessioa 
of Rhode-Island, and blocked, up thesquadi'on of Com- 
modore Ho]pluns and several privateers, at Providence. 
It was now an hour of universal despondency and 
apprehension. Washington's army was reduced to less 
than two thousand ; and those in a miserable conditicM!. 
The commander in chief, however, " never despaired 
of the commonwealth." Expecting the British would 
soon have possession of Philadelphia, Congress removed 
' to Baltimore, gave almost unlimited powers to Wash- 
ington ; called upon the states to furnish men, and made 
the greatest exertions to dispel the gloom that hung 
over the country, and to rouse it to retrieve its losses. 

The exertions of Congress were not unsuccessful. 
Fifteen hundred of the Pennsylvania militia soon joined 
the army. 

On the night of the twenty-fifth of DLcember, Gene- 
ral Washington crossed the Delaware, and surprised 
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and took above one thousand Hessians* A few days 
after^ his prisoners being secured on the Pennsylvania 
side of the Delaware, by a circuitous rout, he eluded 
a superior force in Trenton, marched to Princetoif, 
killed sixty, and took three hundred prisoners. A great 

girt of New-Jersey, which had been overrun by the 
ritish, was now in the possession of the militia of th^ 
state and the little army of Washington. 

In the spring of 1777, from the encouragement of- 
fered by Congress, of land bounties and superior wages, 
to recruits, Washington's army was above seven thou- 
sand strong. He had long been in suspense with re- 
gard to the designs of Howe. At length it appeared 
that th^ ta&ing of Philadelphia was his object ; as lie 
had left New- York with about sixteen thousand men; 
sailed to the capes . of Virginia, ascended the Chesa- 
peake ; and, on the fourteenth of August had landed 
Lis men at the head of Elk river. 

The British, in their progress to Philadelphia, were 
opposed by Washington at a small creek called the 
Brandy wine. An engagement ensued and the Ameri- 
cans were compelled to retreat, with the loss of twelve 
hundred men : the Bridsh losing about half that number. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, Howe made his 
triumphal entry into Philadelphia. His army were sta-- 
tioned principally at Germantown, six miles from Phila- 
delphia. Congress were then at Yorktown, Washing- 
ton's army was encamped at about eighteen miles dis- 
tance from Germantown. 

A part of Howe's army being engaged in reducing 
some forts in Delaware, Washington determined to at- 
tack those at Germantown. This took place on the' 
fourth of October. A severe action was fought, in" 
which the loss of the Americans was double that of the - 
British. The British troops removed to Philadelphia, * 
where, with Howe, they long remained inactive : which ' 
induced Dr. Franklin to say ; not that Howe had taken *• 
Philadelphia ; but that Philadelphia had taken Hoive. 

liy a free intercourse between Canada and New- ; 
York, theJBritish expected to cut off all con^rmunication - 
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bctweeu New«EugIatKi and the more soutbern states.. 
Eor this purpose General Burgqyne left Canada with 
sQvea thousand men, besides a powerful traui of artille- 
ry and several tribes of Indians. 

He aiTived at Crown Point in June. Ticondero;;a 
w»s garrisoned by above tliree thousand men : but after 
a siege of several d&ys> General St^ Clair^ finding be 
coiild not maintain his post, retreated with so much se- 
crecy as to saVe a great part of his stores. 

Burgoyne, learning that there were large stores of 
provisions at Bennington, guarded only by a few mili- 
tia) sent Colonel Baum, with five hundred men and one 
btmdred Indians, to bring them away. When Baum 
arrived, be found the militia too strong for him ; and 
sent to Burgoyne for a reinforcement* Before the re- 
inforcement arrived^ General Stark^ with eight hundred 
Green Mountain BoySf without artillery or bayonets, 
attacked and rooted Baum, killed and took prisoners 
the greater part of the detachment. The detachment 
sent to reinmrce, arrived ; was attacked and compelled 
to retreat, without their artillery. The loss of the Bri- 
tish was about seven hundred, that of the Americans 
about one hundred. 

Burgoyne was now obliged to send to Fort Geoi^ 
&r provisions, or proceed without, at the risk of starvf 
ing. The former plan was adopted* General Gates 
commanded the northern army, and was encamped near 
Stillwater. Burgoyne crossed the Hudson, and ea« 
camped a few miles firom him at Saratoga* 

An engagement of foor hours took place, (Sept. 19,} 
which was hidecisive; but in which the British lost 
double the number of th^ Americans. A second ea* 
gagemeat to(^ place .nea^r Stillwater, (October ?,) 
gicatly to the advantage of the Americans, who kOlea 
add -made prisoners of several hundred, aud took nine 
pieces of brass artillery. 

1^ The American army was daily increasing. Bmi^yne 
endeavoured several times to make good a retreat fo 
Fort Edward i but w«s repulsed. At length, no avennf 
Son- 9K9fe appearing, and being Uemmed ini almosj oft 
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all sides, by an army much superior to his own, lie 
called a council of war, in which it was unauimously 
agreed lo enter into a convention with Gates. 

The xoyal army surrendered j (October 17,) con- 
sisting of above fifty-seven hundred ; making his whole 
loss since the sixth of July, upwards of nine thousand 
two hundred. 

Ry die loss of such an army, the British ministry 
were greatly dejected ; while the spirits of the Americans 
were raised to the highest pitch. The capture of Bur* 
goyne's army laid the foundation for the acknowledg- 
ment of American Independence abroad, and for ac-* 
quiring the aid of foreign nations. 

1778. A treaty of commerce and alliance was made 
i>etween I^ouis the Sixteenth and the commissioners of 
tiie United States, on the sixth of February } neither of 
the contracting powers to make truce or peace without 
the formal consent of the otiier. 

Hearing of the alliance between France and the Unit- 
e<j States, the Bri^sh army determined to evacuate 
Philadelphia, and march through New-Jersey to New- 
York, VVhen the British army had arrived at Mou- 
H^outh, (New-Jersey,) on its way to New-York, ks rear, 
ijfas attacked by General Washiogton, and a severe en- 
gagement took place, much to the advantage of the 
Americans. 

Night ended tlie battle; which Washington intended 
to renew the next day ; but Glintop had begun his re*, 
treat at midnight towards Sandy Hook. The American 
army tank post at White Plains, .near King's bridge, 
where they remained till late in die autumn : tliey then 
retired to Valley Forge in New-Jersey. 

Count D'Estaing, having sailed from France wtdi 
twelve ships of the line and six frigates, arrived off 
Newport, the first of July,. to act in <;oncert with the 
Americans in an attempt on Rhode-Island. Lord Howe . 
arriving with his fleet from New- York, instead of co- 
operating with the Americans, D'£staiiig went out to 
give him battle. A storm separating 'th^ fleet, 0'£sr 
tRttUp sailed for Boston to repair bis vessels* ^.oine. 
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skirmtslung took plaee between the Americans and Bri- 
tishy batnotfamg decisive was the consequence. Tlie siege 
of Newport was raised, and the Americans retired. 

Sir Henry Clinton, in Noved^ber, sent a squadron, 
with about two tbousand men, to Georgia. Savannah, 
Ibe capital of that state, aAer an engagement, in which 
the British were victoriontf, with the fort, shipping, pro- 
visions, cannon and stores, fell into the possession of the 
conquerors. 

ntO. General Lineoln waft appointed by Congress , 
to the command of all the southern forces. Various 
skirmishes with various success took place, between him 
and the British, on the river Savannah, during tlie 
spring and early part of the summer* Prevost, who 
commanded the British, marched to Charlestowu and 
demanded a surrender of the town : but the nearness of 
tbe army of Lincoln frusti'ated the wishes of the British 
commander* 

Sir Henry Clinton, in May, sent to Virginia a land 
and naval force, whose predatory excursions in the vi- 
cinity of Norfalk were considerable. A similar force 
was sent to the seaboard of Connecticut. New-Haven 
w^as plundered ^ East'-Haven, Fairfield, Norwalk and 
Green's: farmsy were wantotily burnt. 

Count D^Eslaing, after repairing bis fleet at Boston, 
sailed to the West Indies. At the solicitation of General 
Lincoln he appeared before Savannah, the first of Sep- 
tember ; .General Lincoln's army and some militia of 
South^ Carolina and Georgia, intending to co-operate 
wAh him IB its- reduction.. 

^Befon? Uncoln arrived, B'Estaang demanded a sur- 
render. .A da^y -s consideration was requested, and in- 
'CMitfaHtt^ granted. Before the time expired, a reini- 
'Areemem (height hundred men arrived. . Prevost,* the 
«ommai&der^ then bid defiance to D'Estaing. An as^ 
«auU #as afterwards made (Oct. 9,) by D'Estaing anp 
Liacoln,^whlch proved unsuccessful ; the French losing 
' above seven,;and the Americans above two hundred. ^ 
P'JCstaing then left the coast. ^ ' 

^ Genered Wayne, (July 26,) attacked atid took Stoney 
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Point, a fortress on North fiverj which had been taken 
from the Americans, and strongly fortified by the Bri- 
tish. About six hundred m^n surrendered. Major Lee/ 
three days after, surprised, at Paulas Hook, a garrison 
of one hundred and nine, ^hom he A)ade prisoners* 

Jtiii^. To counteract the establishment of a post by 
the British at Penobscot^ a considerabte fleet was fitted 
out ; but scarcely had the men made a landing before 
a much larger British fleet appeared. The Aromcaaf 
lost their vessels ; and the greater part of the nien were 
ouliged to wander home through a pathless desert, suf-» 
fering great extremities. 

August* Five of the Six Nations, though all bad 
promised a strict neutrality, had been seduced to take 
part wiih the British. General Sullivan was sent against 
them. He marched into their country. The Indians 
fortified themselves on a well chosen piece of ground f 
but, aAcr sustaining a cannonade above two hours, they 
fled. Their villages, habitations, cornfields, &c. 
throughout their country, were indisct^mtnateiy li^ 
waste. ' 

1780. Sir Henry Clinton, hearing of the deparltve 
of D'Estalng from the coast, left the garrison at New* 
York under the command of General Knipfaausen, und 
sailed for Charleston, with four flank battalions, twelve 
regiments, a British, Hessian and provinctal corps, a 
powerful train of artillery and two hundred and fifty 
cavalry. 

He opened his batteries ^Aprtl 12,) against CbarJ 
ton 5 for the defence of which evei^ Exertion had 
made by General Lincoln and Uovemor Ratled^e. 
General Lincoln was summoned to surrend^. He rc^ 
fused. A short time after, his ct>mmuntcatioii with tie 
country was altogether cut off. Clinton alsd received 
^ reinforcement from New- York of three thotiisaiicl meiK 

The besiegers com|)]eted their second parallel^ vliett 
terms of capitulation were oflSnred by Litic&Inw These 
were rejected by Clinton, Port Mouhrie sttnrendered 
to the royal navy ; and the same day (May 6,) the tiurA 
parallel was cbm.|Jeted. At lengthy (May 1^) 4leBerllI 
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Lii»coln wos^eciinpdled tc^ smretuler ; dnd Msyor Gene* 
ral tieslie, took possession of the town. Five thousand 
prisoners^ iachiding tlie inhabitants, and four hundred 
pieces of ardllery, trere surrendered. 

Clinton, a few days after, returned to New-Tork, 
leaving about four thousand men for the southern ser- 
vice, under the command of Lieutenant General Lord 
Cornwallis. Garrisons were posted in different parts 
of the state) to secure the subjection of the inhabitants. 
Colonel Sumpter^ a brave and active partisan, in seve« 
ral engagements with the British and loyalists, gained 
great advantages ; in one instance reducing a regiment 
of tiearly three hundred loyalisls to only nine. 

Lord Rawdon had the principal coinmand Of the Bri- 
lish on the frontiers of Carolina, and concentrated his 
fiveea near Camden* He^iring of the approach of the 
army of General Gates, who had succeeded General 
Lincoln in the command of the southern department, 
CornwidHs banned from Charleston to Camden to the 
sopport of Rawdon. 

Here a severe battle was fought between the two ar- 
mies, (August 16) which terminated greatly in favour 
of tilieJBriush forces. Sumpter was pursued the next 
day, atid lost bis whole detachment, and his artillery. 

Many of the inhabitants of North Carolina had sub- 
mitted t» the royal cause* To reduce the disaffected to 
submission, Major Ferguson marched with a considera« 
ble corps, and encamped on the top of King^s moun* 
iaiB, OQ the a<mfines of Northland South Carolina. The 
Americans^ moslly hardy mountain volunteers, ascend- 
ed the mountain in three separate divisions, each of 
wbith was compdied to give way to the bayonet in suc- 
eeQdon*> Fergtrepn was at length killed and his detach- 
mea»t sunr^ndered. In this engagement the British lose 
three famnAred killed and wounded, and eight hundred 
priso»erSk 

Jaae^ Ftli^e thousand men, commanded by Knip« 
hanses, marehed into New^iersey, and, jn addition to 
eoo^fion i^redatory excursions, were guilty of barbarous 
ifld wmitOA deptavit^ to killing a clergyman's ladj^ in 
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Eltzabethtowiiy bursiag a Pres^terian meetitig house^ 
aud twelve awelliaghouses there,^ and about fifty dwell- 
inghoases in Springfield. They were opposed,* at 
Springfield, by General Greene, but the Ameri(:ans were 
obliged to retreat with considerable loss. 

After the loss of Fort Montgomery, a fortress was 
built at West P<rint for the security of the North rive^. 
The.American army occupied the strong holds of the: 
high Yoxids on eacb ^ide of diie river^ €reneral Arnold, 
whose imprudenee and extravagance had involved him 
in disgrace and debt, though his courage was never 
dottbledyaad litde fear was entertained of hi& patriotism,, 
solicited and obtained the command of this fortress.. ^- 
. He immediately entered into negociadoos with Sir 
Henry CUnton,.to make such adispositionof the forces 
under his command^ as that Clinton might readily ^ake- 
possession of the fort by surprise. Sir Henry'$ agent 
in thisnegociation was an elegant^, brave, accomplishedi 
young English' officer,. Major Andre. Arnold met An- 
dre, (Sept. 21) for consultation, without the posts eC 
either army ; Andre having landed from the Brit43k 
shin Vulture, lying in the river. 
- Their consultation, continued til) morning, when Ua 
was too. late for Andre to return.. He reniained CQXir: 
cealed with- Arnold the next day. The Vulture had . 
changed her situation, and' the boatmen refused to con^ . 
vey him on board.. He was hence compelled to returnt 
to New- York by land.. 

' In disguise and under the name of John Anderson^ 
with a passport from Arnold, he was stopped on the way 
%y three of the Ne^Y-York militia y and in . his boots* 
were found papers tliat detected t4ie treason of Araold* 
Arnold made his escape. Andre was tri^d by a board, 
of fourteen officers and condemned to .be bung as a spy;r . 

Much as his fate was lamented by the A«»ericans asi 
well as British, his execution was warranted, pr rather 
demanded by the usages of war.- He> had a trial and 
was treated with tetiderness and indulgence^ though- 
Captain Hale, perhaps not a less amiable or brave or; 
a^compltshed man tnan Andre, taken as a spy on Long^ 
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Isiand, foar years before, was huog by Sir Williani 
""Howe immediately, without being allowed atrial, with- 
out the use of a Bible, or indulgence of a clergyman ; 
while the letters he had written to bis mother and other 
rela^ons were destroyed ; the provost Marshall declar- 
ing " the rebels should not know they had a man in 
their army who could die with so much firmness." Ar- 
nold was made a Brigadier General in the British ser- 
vice, 

January, 1781. A mutiny, the consequences of which 
were at first greatly dreaded, took place among the 
whole of the Pennsylvania line, excepting three regi- 
ments. The soldiers turned out under arms, without 
-their officers, insisting on a redress of grievances. Their 
complaints being founded in justice, after a few days 
they returned to duty, their requests being first granted. 
while the mutiny continued. Sir Henry Clinton sent 
confidential messengers to the mutineers, endeavouring 
to seduce them to the British cause. The disafiected, 
so far from listening to Clinton's proposals, delivered 
the messengers to General Wayne. They, were tried 
iyy a board of officers and executed as British spies. 

Arnold, with about sixteen hundred men and a numt- 
%er of armed vessels, entered the Chesapeake, proceed- 
ed up James river, and in various predatory excursions, 
plundered and devastated the adjacent coqntry. 

A French squadron from Rhode-Island, was sent to 
cut ofi'his retreat. Ten of Arnold's vessels were destroy- 
ed, and a forty-four gun ship captured. After which a 
naval engagement took place, off the capes of Virginia, 
between the French and an English squadron ; which, 
though *no victory was .obtained on either side, prevent- 
ed the capture or defeat of Arnold. 

General Greene succeeded Gates in the command of 
thci southern department. He sent a detachment, under 
the command of General Morgan, to the extremity of 
South Carolina ; marching himself with his main body 
to the Pedee. Comwallis sent Colonel Tarleton to op- 
pose Mdrgan. » 

A battle took place at the Cowpens, near Pacokt ri- 
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ver, (January 17.) Tarleton surpassed Morgan in in- 
fantry in the proportion of five to four ; and in cavalry 
in the proportion of three to one ; and two-thirds of 
Morgan's troops were militia. At the first onset the , 
Americans in front, retreated. Soon after, a succ^sful * 
attack was mad^ by Lieutenant Colonel Washington. ^ 

Colonel Howard rallied the continental troops, whp . 
made a tharge with fixed bayonets. Their example _ 
was immediately followed by the militia. A complete^ 
victory ensued. Three hundred of* the British were killr , 
ed or wounded, and above five hundred taken prisoners, /- 
Eight hundred stand of arms, thirty-five baggage wa- . 
gons, and a hundred dragoon horses, fell to the victors; 
who lost only twelve men killed, and sixty wounded- 

Cornwalfis, instead of the expected tidings of the de-.. 
feat of Morgan, was informed of the complete overthrow 
of his favourite officer Tarleton, in whom he had placed ^ 
tiie greatest confidence. He imraediatety began his ' 
inarch, in full expectation of overtaking Morgan, and 
recovering his prisoners. * ■ . — 

Greene, aware of his intentions, marched to Join hi^ 
troops with those of Morgan. CornwalHs pursued with 
a far superior force ; and was within a few miles of the 
retreating army at the Catawba ; but a sudden freshet 
prevented his crossing. ^ . 

The freshet subsiding, Cornwallis continued the pur.* 
iuit to the Yadkin. The Americans had scarcely crossr 
ed, in fiats and boats, and secured their boats on the 
north side oif the river, before Cornwallis appeared on 
the opposite side ; but was unable to pass, for want ox 

boats. 

He then proceeded to the upper fdrdy, tor the pur- .. 
pose of passing the river. In the meantime, Greene** ' 
and Morgan's troops joined, at Guildford couri-house. 
Soon after, Greene, with his troops and baggage, cross- < 
ed the Dan, and entered Virginia ; narrowly escapmg , 
the van of the British troops, who were in close pursuiti^ . 

Cornwallis repaired to Hillsborough; erected the. 
royal standard, and issued a proclamation inviting the 
loyalists to jfnn him. Many flocked to bis standard } 
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and he BetA Tarleton, Irrilh foar hmidred and fifty men, 
to encourage the loyalisU between Deep and Hawrivftrs. 

Greene, apprehensive of Tarleton's success, recroii* 
ed the Dan. Three hundred and fiAy of the loyalists, 
mistaking Greene's troops for the British, were attdck« 
ed to great advantage, and cut to pieces, wUle ex* 
claitTiing, " God save the King." Tarleton also killed 
mi^ny of the royalists, supposing them to be Americaii 
mitltia under Greene. General Greene having re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements, was resolved on a 
general action. This took place at Guilford. Ader a 
severe engagement, in which the British lost far the 
greater number of men, Greene was compelled to re^ 
treat before the veterans of CornwuUis. 

General Greene returned to South Carolina ; and 
marched to Camden. Here an action took place be- 
iwee'ii him and Lord Rawdon, in which the latter ob-> 
iained the advantage. Numerous forts and garrisons 
soon surrendered to the troops of Greene, and he had 
fall expectation of recovering all South Carolina in a 
short time. 

The immediate accomplishment of this hope was de- 
laj^ed by a defeat at Ninety -Six. To this place Greene 
laid siege. Hearing of the approach of Lord Rawdon 
for its relief, Greene determined upon an assault. In* 
this he failed, losing one hundred and fifty men. 

•On the eighth of September a severe battle was 
fijiight at Eutaw springs, in which the British lost, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, about eleven hundred. 
The American loss was five hundred and fifty-five. . 
This battle nearly fi^nished the revolutionary war in , 
South Carolina. The British army moved down to 
tb^jf krong holds at Charleston. 

Corttwallis, after the battle of Gui1foi*d, leaving South 
Carolina to the charge of Lord Rawdon, marched to ' 
Wlhniugton, (N. C.) and thence to Petersburg, (Va.) 
which place he reached on the twentieth of May ;'hav- 
ing been largely reinforced by troops from New- York, 
and the tr<Jops of General Phillips. i 

To watch, harass, nod oppose Comw^lliSi Washing- 
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ton seni Marquis de Ja Fayette, with about three 
thousand troops ; not half the number of those of the 
enemj* He reached IUchm«cid just as CornwalUs ar- 
rived at Manchester, on the other side of James ri^er. 

The British army crossed the river, ntarched through 
Hanover county, and passed the Pamunkey. Fayette 
acted with the utmost caution on the defensive, making 
a judicious choice of posts, and impressing the enemy 
with a belief that his army was far greater than in faet 
it was. 

The plan of the campaign, on the part of the Ame- 
ricans and French, as resolved upon in the spring, was, 
to lay siege to. New-York, in conjunction with a French 
fleet that was to arrive in August. Letters were writ^ 
ten to the several Governors of New-England and 
New-Jerseyj for their quota of six thousand troops. 

Washington encamped near King's Bridge with his 
army ; where be was joined by the French troops from 
Rhode-Island. AU things were prepared for a vigor- 
ous siege of New-York, when, aboui the middle of 
August, circumstances induced Washington totally to 
change the plan of the campaign. . , 

The states were very slow, in filling their quotas ^ the 
militia were but partially embodied ; Clinton had re- 
ceived from Europe a reinforcement of three thousand ^ 
the garrison had been made exceedingly strong ; and, 
in addition, Washington* received information that the 
expected French fleet, under Count de Grasse, was 
destined to the Chesapeake, instead of New-York. ' 

These circumstances induced the American com- 
mander to turn his attention to the situation of Corn- 
wallis. The posts on Hudson's river were left to the 
charge <^ General Heath, Washington determining te 
lead the expedition in person against Cornwallis. 

With much art and address Washii^toB impressed 
Clinton with the firmest belief^ that an attempt would 
soon be made on New- York. What added to ClintpnU 
belief was, the detection of a letter written by Wash- 
ington, detailing the plan of the campaign; and thus 
con^rmtn^ the Sritish general, who had no cause either 
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to doubt the gencdaeaes^s of the^etler, or to^suipect de- 
ception. 

Hence, till too late, all the fears of Clinton were for 
die safety of New-York ; thus withholding from Cori^ 
wallis the succours for which he importuned. So con- 
fident was the British commander of an attack on New- 
Tork, that Washington was far on his way to Virgidia 
before he suspected his march to the southward any 
other than a feints to induce him to part with a portion 
of his troops to reinforce Corhwallis^ 

As a pkice of permanent security of the army and 
navy, till the fate of New-York should be determined, 
Comwallis had fixed upon Yorktown, near the mouib 
of York river ; having seven thousand troops under 
his command. There he applied himself with assiduity 
to fortify the place* 

While he was expecting an English fleet from the 
West-Indies to co-operate in the redaction of Virginia, 
the French fleet under De Grasse, consisting of twenty- 
eight sail of the line, entered the Chesapeake, and 
moorisd in Lynnhaven bay ^ sliips and frigates being at 
the same time sent to block u{> York river. 

On the fourteenth of September, Washington and 
Count Rocbamb^u reacheil Williamsburg, and immi&r 
diately visited De Grasse on board of the Ville de 
Paris, to consult on future operations, Washington'$ 
array, amounting to twelve thousand, moved to the in- 
vestiture of Yorktown, fSeptrSO,) ftnd the French 
fleet took a position at tne month of York river, to 
prevent Comwallis either from retreating or receiving 
fissistance. 

The principal part of the British army were encamp- 
ed at Yorktown, on the high bank of York river. 
Gloucester point, on the other side, projects far into the 
river. Cornwallis occupied both posts. 

A letter about this ume was received by Comwallis 
from Clinton, informing him of a naval reinforcement 
having arrived from England/ and of his determination 
to send, by the fifth of October, twenty-three sail of 
tjie line and five thousand troops for his relief. 
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00 the ninlb Knd tentb of Ortober, the Anterican 
and French arnnies opened their batteries \ the royal 
ariiiy exerting themselves to the ntmbst, to impede their 
progress by the steady employment 6i* their artillery. 
The besiegers kept up ^ steady fire froih their heavy 
cannon, their mortars and howitzers; their shells reach- 
ing the shippings and burning a forty-four gun ship and 
a transport. 

On the evening of the eleventii the second parallel 
was opened within a sixth part of a mile of the lines 
of the enemy. Two British redoubts greatly impeded 
the operations of the combined armies. The reduction 
of these was committed, the one to the French, the 
other to the Americans. The redoubts were assailed ' 
with unloaded arms, and boih carried, Colonel Hamil- 
ton leading the advanced corp^ of the Americans, and 
Colonel Laurens turning the redoubt to intercept a re- 
treat. About forty were killed and wounded. 

The French, in carrying the redoubt assigned to' 
them, bud about a hundred killed and wounded. Colo- 
nel Abererombie, (Oct. 16,) with four hundred me»i. 
sallied out and forced two American redoubts ; spiking 
eleven cannon. No advantage, however, accrued, as 
the cannon were soon unspiked and fit for service. 

The besiegers had now nearly a hdndred heaVy 
guns constantly playing; while the woi*ks of tlie be^ 
sieged could hardly show a gun. To capitulate, or 
attempt an escape, were now the alternatives left to the 
British General. He determined 6ft the latter; design- 
ing to cross over to Gloucester Point, cut his way 
through thfe forces opposing there, and by rapid 
marches form a junction with the roj^al forces at N^w- 
York. One embarkation crossed, but the returning 
boats were scattered by a violent storm, so that his de- 
dgn was entirely frustrated, and his strength weakened 
by the division. 

Several new batteries being opened, (Oct. 17,) Corn- 
wallis and his engineers were convinced that longer re- 
sistance would be but a useless waste of btood. In the 
morning, a cassation of arms for twenty-four hours 
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was requested by the British comnianderi and the ap« 

(loiatment of commissioners to digest terms of capita- 
ation* To this Washington coXisented ; and commis* 
sioners were the next day appointed. 
JSarly the next morning the terms were sent to Com* 
I walUs, by General Washington, with the expression of 
an expectation that tbey would be signed by eleven 
^ p'clocic, and that the garrison would march out by Wo 
In the afternoon* The Earl, from necessity, complied 
. with the terms. 

By the terms of capitulation, the troops became pri« 
soners of war to Congress ; the ships surrenderee! to 
France: the olSicers retained their private property. 
General Lincoln received the submission of Cornwallis, 
In the same way in which his own had been received at 
Charleston, a year and a half before. 

Cornwallis endeavoured to obtain indemnity for the 
loyalists who had joined him ; but this was refused^ 
He was, however, allowed a sloop of war to pass ua« 
i^xamined to New -York, in which many of the most 
obnoxious of the royalists found refuge from the re-* 
sentment of their countrymen. 

About three hundred of the combined army were 
killed and wounded during the siege, and about five 
hundred of the British. The American and French 
forces, including about four thousand militia, amount- 
ed to nearly sixteen thousand. The British troops, of 
all sorts, who surrendered prisoners of war, amounted 
, to seven thousand and seventy-three ; though the num- 
^ ber of sick and wQunded was so great, tliat not four 
-, thousand were capable of besjring arms. 

Five days after the surrender, a British fleet and ar- 
my of seven thousand arrived off the capes of Virginia, 
but learning tlie fate of CorQwalUs, they returned to 
Sandy Hook, and New-York. 

, The fall of this second large British army may be 

<!onsidered ,as, substantially, closing the war. General 

Washington ordered divine service in the different di- 

, visions and brigades. Congress, went in solemn pro- 

eessioii to the Dutch j[-«utheran church in Philadelphia^ 
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and returned thanks to Almighty God for the success of 
the combined armies; and ordered a day of general 
thanksgiving and prayer throughout the United states. 

The rapture that was diffused throughout the Union; 
by the capture of Cornwallis, no historian can express. 
" Well authenticated testimony asserts," says Dr. Ram- 
say, " that the nerves of some were so agitated as to 
produce convulsions ; and at least one man expired un- 
der the tide of pleasure which flowed in upon him, up- 
en hearing of his lordship's surrender : (the door-keep- 
er of Congress.) Tlie people throughout the United 
States displayed a social triumph and exultation wliich 
no private prosperity is ever able fully to inspire. 

On the sixth of September, while the combined ar- 
mies were marching to the siege of York town, Arnold 
conducted an expedition against New-London. On 
each side the river Thames, below .New-London, was, 
a fort. Each of these was attacked and compelled to 
surrender to Arnold. 

When Fort Trumbull was taken, one of the officers 
on entering, asked who commanded. " I did, but you 
do now," said Colonel Ledyard, presenting his sword. 
The officer immediately plunged the sword in his bosom. 
Though all resistance had ceased, the slaughter of the 
garrison continued, till the greater part were either kill- 
ed or wounded. The town was then reduced to ashes ; 
and Arnold returned to New-York. 

1782. The American army, after the capture of 
Cornwallis returned to the vicinity of New-York. A 
few skirmishes alone indicated the continuance of. the 
war. Very similar was the situation of South Caroli- 
na : the British being confined to Charleston and its 
neighbourhood; excepting some occasional skirmishes 
and predatory excursions. 

The state of Georgia had long been a scene of plun- 
der, havoc and devastation. In June, General Wayne 
had an engagement with the British and Indians, and 
gained a considerable victory. 

The British ministry, sent a squadron under the com* 
mand of Lord Rodney, for the protectioa of tlieirpos- 
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sessions in the West Indies. Coant de Grasse, with 
thirty-four sail of the ]ine, intended to join the Spanish 
fleet at Hispaniola, and in concert, attack Jamaica. 

This was prevented by Rodney ; and a sanguinary 
naval engagement took place between the French and 
English^ in which de Glasse was defeated, (April 12,) 
with the loss of nine thousand men killed and wound- 
ed, while the British loss little exceeded eleven hundred. 
This defeat entirely frustrated the plans of France and 
Spain against the possessions of the English ill the 
West Indies. 

Motion after motion bad been made in the British 
parliament, for putting an end to the Ame^rican war, 
from the twelfth of December 1781, till the fourth of 
March 1782, when the commons resolved, ^' that the 
house would consider as enemies to his majesty and the 
country, all those who should advise or attempt the 
further prosecution of offensive war on the continent of 
North America." 

The royal army in North America, was entrusted to 
Sir Guy Carlton, who was directed to use his endea* 
vours to promote the wishes of Great Britain for an ac*- 
commodation with the United States. 

A letter was directed by him, (May,) to General 
Wasbitigton, requesting a passport tor bis secretary to 
pay a visit to Congress* This was refused ; the c^l^ect 
appearing to be to secure a peace with the United 
States, without including their allies. 

Failingin this wish, the stubbornitess of the British 
ministry was forced to yield to the loud clamours for 
peacethroughout the British dominions. For this pur* 
pose, commissioners were appointed : on the part of the 
United States, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Jay and Henry Laurens ; Mr. Fitiherbert and Mr. Os- 
wald, on the part of Great Britain. Provisional arti- 
cles of peace were signed. 

Savannah was evacuated in July ; and Charleston in 
December. Holland acknowledged the independence 
of Uie United States in April j Sweden in Tebruaryy^ 
{1783) DenmaA in tKe same month, Spain in Mar^h,' 
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and Russia in Julju The definitive treaty of peace be- 
tween Great BritaijftSbnd the United States^ was signed 
on the thirtieth of September. 

The third of November, was fixed by Congi^ss for 
disl>anding the army of the United States. The day 
previous, General WadiingtOD issued his afiec^tonate 
and advisory farewell onlers to the armies* About 
three weeks after, New- York was evacuated ; and Ge^ 
neral Washington entered the city. 

Wlien about to take leave of bis officers, the general, 
calling for a glass of wine, thus addressed them : '* With 
1^ heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of 
you : I most devoutly wish that your latter days may 
be as prosperous and happy, as your former ones have 
been glorious and honourable." Tlic officers then ap- 
proached him in succession, and he nfTectionately bade 
adieu to each. They followed in silent procession to 
the barge which was to bear him across the Hudson ; 
on entering which he waved his hat, in mute adieu to 
the companions of his toils and his glory. He proceed- 
ed, amidst the demonstrations of a3*ectioii and respect, 
of gratitude and joy, to Annapolis, where Congress was 
tlien sitting, and resigned tiie commission which he had 
so long held under their authority. 

Here the scene was so affecting, that neither lie nor 
the President of Congress, were folly able to preserve 
the powers of utterance. After resigning his commis- 
sion, he hastened to Mount Vernon ; to the bosom of 
his <kmily, and the delights of domestic retirement 

Thus ended a long war, the cost oi which to Great 
Britain was one hundred and eight millions of pounds 
sterling, th^ loss of above fifty thoosatid subjects, and 
the loss of her colonies ; while her gain was nothing : a 
war which enabled tlie colonies to escape injustice and 
slavery, assert and maintain independence, assume a 
station among the nations of tlie earth, and establish an 
empire, which, by the continuance of its unify, may, 
within a century and a half, look down from its high 
pre-eminettce, on ibe proudest state now eJcistingr 
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CHAPTER VII. 

New Comiiiutimf It9 AclmfmtraHonsj War with Gri^ai 

BritaiUf Peace. 

Incompetency of the National Oovemmenif-^Meeting: of deputies 
' . at Aimap^ifr-^Natioiial Cdnrention to 4b>nn a new coBStitMSo»^ 

. • 'C«iurti«iiti9it adopted by tfeke itate»-*-Wathiogtoii fleeted Freeideiit 

.' '»««-Meetiiv oi Coiij^M at*New*Yoiic— '-Gorenfm^t offfaniaed— v- 

^ Koiidliag of the actional, aad aMumption of^the state debts — slater* 
nal taxes— National Bank-— Cause of partiesx-lndiaa war— appor- 

^ tionment of Representatives — Defeat of St Clair by the Indians-*- 
Forces raised — ^^Va8hington rechosen President— War on the con- 
tinent of Europe — Proclamation of neutrality — ^Arrival of Genet— 
FHi deportment— Democratic s^ieties — ^Commercial resolutiona*-' 

- Algerlae captures-^The buflding of fri;ates-»-DiflScidties with Edr 
.gland*«€reiietfecalled^-^Wayne's irictory-^BeiintyHania intunrec- 

,^ tiofk— Treaty with Enj^land-^with Algiers— with the Indians — and 

. ^ith Spain-^Ministars |;eat to France— Death of Washiagton~--Mr. 
Jefierson's administration— -TripoUt^n war^-Burr*s conspiracy-— 
Chesapeak and Leopard — French ejid British Edicts — Arrange* 

* ment with Erskine — Mr. Jackson's correspondence — Measures pre- 
paratory to a war with Great Britain — Declaration of war — Mob in 

' Ballimore^-^Capture of the Gucrricre — Hull's surrender — ^Battle of 
litueenston-^Capture of the Frdlic>-^the Macedonian-'-and Java— ^ 

. Baele at the Raisin— Capture of the Peacock— Battfa and taking of 

: T<nri(--^Fort Meigs— Loss of the' ChetfiiMpeak — ^Victory on Lake Erie 
^— Loss of the Essex— Capture of the £pervier-->B«tt]« of Qiip^* 

,, wa — ^Postession of .JSV'ashiogton by tlie BritishK^Plunder of Alex- 
andria — ^Fort/Erie defended — Naval victory on Lake Champlain-^ 
Defeai of the British at Plattsburg — ^Fleets on Lake Ontario — Hart- 
ford Convention — Loss of the President — Battle of New-Orleans-^ 
Peace. 

» . . ' - - _ . 

TH£ (Jeblofibe United Statesy at ibQ dose of the war, 
jvas aboat forty lu^HioBS of dollars. Ceogresg had power 
to make war. and to create debts, but no power tp caivy 
on the war, nor ability to pay debts, but by appeals or 
acecommendations to thirteen ipdependeot sovereignties, 
whose unaniipity alone^ fieldpai to be expe€ted, could 
4Bupport.pttbU<: credit, org^ve efficacy to the proceedings 
^ Congress* For the payment of the public debt, ^ 
proposal was qfiade by congress to the several states to 
lay a duty of&ve per cent, on all gqods imported from 
^reign <:ouDtries, till the national debt should be paidi,. 

H 
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This pkn failed: some states adopting it altogether , 
&oine agreeing to it In part; and some totally rejecting 
it Thus, no efficient funds being provided, the evi- 
dences of public debt began to decrease in value, till 
they were sold at length for two shillings on the pound. 

In January, 1786, the Legislature of Virginia adopt- 
ed a proposition for the appointment of Commissioners, 
who were to meet, with such as might be appointed by 
the other states, to take into consideration the trade of 
tlie United States, and establish a uniform system of 
commercial relations ; reporting to the several states such 
an act as shall be agreed upon, for their ratification. 

Annapolis was appointed for the place of meeting. 
The convention was attended by commissioners from 
five states only. So small a number of states facing 
represented, the commissioners rose without coming to 
any specific resolutions on the subjects referred to them. 
Thej', however, before they adjourned, made a report 
to the several states, and recommended that deputies be 
appointed by the legislatures, to meet in Philadelphia 
tlie next May. 

' 1787. On the nineteenth of May, agreeable to the 
recomendation of the deputies at Annapolis, the repre- 
sentatives of twelve states appeared in convention, at 
Philadelphia, the next May, for the purpose of revising 
nnd enlarging the powers of Congress, &c. Rhode- 
Island refused to send. 

Oeuerai Washington was unanimously chosen Prd- 
sfdent } avid the convention proceeded to the important 
business before them with closed doors. On the 17th 
of September, the present Constitution of the U. States 
was mid before Congress, and sent to the different States. 
The convention recommended that conventions be call- 
ed in the different states io discuss its tnarits, and agree 
to its adoption or rgection ; the new constitution to go 
into operation provided it should be adopted by nine 
states. 

The friends and foes df the new constitution, were 
extremely active for its adoption and rejection. Con- 
ventions Viei?e successively called in the difibrent states^ 
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ibe new system of goveriiment discussed, and eleven 
states agreed to it ; North Carolina and Rhode-Island 
not at first adoptiag it. 

However discordant were the opinions of people in 
relation to the rejection or acceptance of the new con- 
stitatioo, there was but one sentiment with regard to 
the man who should be the first President. Washingtoii 
wras unanimously chosen President, and John Adams 
was chosen Vice-President, 

Thesenatorsand representatives being elected,tbough 
the dme appointed for the first meeting was tire 4th ol 
March, the house of representatives was not formed till 
the firO, nor the senate till the sixth of April. On the 
I4th, Washington was officially inforn>ed of his ap- 
pointment ; and two days after he left Mount Vernon 
for New-York, where Congress first convened. On 
the 30th of April he took the oath prescribed by the 
constitution, in presence of an immense number of 
spectators ; after which he made his fir^ speech to both 
houses of Congress. 

Business of high importance was now before Con- 
gress ; provision to be made for funding the public debt, 
a revenue system to be digested, departments to be or- 
^niiied, a judiciary to be established, &2c. 

Afier much discussion, at length the government was 
completely organized. It now became the duty of the 
President to select proper persons to fill the various of^ 
fiees that bad been created. In performing this impor- 
tant duty, he was influenced neither by consanguinity 
vDor undue attachments. For $o many, and many of 
them offices of emolument and honour, the number of 
candidates was great, and the disappointments of course 
numerous. . ^ 

Mr. JefEerson was selected for the Department of 
State ; Colonel Hamilton was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury ; General KnoiL Secretary at War, and 
Mr. Edmund Randolph Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States. Such was the first cabinet counsel of the 
President. Jobn Jay, Esq. was made Chief Justice of 
die Supreme Court of the United States ; Jobn Rut- 
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ledge, James Wllsoii, William Cusliifig, Robert Harri- 
SOD and John Blair, were nominated Associate Judges. 

On the 29tb of September, the first session closed ; 
the Secretary of tbe Treasury being previously direct- 
ed to prepare a plan for providing adequate support of 
the public credit, and to report tbe same at the next 
meeting of Congress. The second session of Congress 
was to be held on the first Monday in January. 

During this recess, the President made the tour of 
the eastern states, througli Connecticut and Masssachu- 
setts as far as Portsmouth, N. H. In this rout it is im- 
possible to describe tlie emotions of joy and gratitude 
on the part of the citizens, wherever the President went. 
He returned to New-Tork, by a different rout from thai 
in which he went, on the 13th of November. 

A second convention of North Carolina, (Nov.) 
agreed to adopt the constitution by a targe majority* 

The second session of the first Congress, begap the 6th 
of January, 1790. On the 9tb, Mr. Hamilton made his 
report with respect to tlie maintenance of public credit. 

With regard to the foreign debt, he remarked that no 
difierence of opinion existed ; all agreed that provision 
should be made for its discharge according to the teraos 
of contract. With regard to tlie domestic debt, opi- 
nions were entirely opposite; some advocating a dis- 
crimination between the present holders of public secu- 
rities, and those to whom the debt was originally due. . 

Mr. Hamilton himself, was opposed to any discrimi- 
nation 'y considering such distinction as tinjust and im- 
politic, ruinous to public credit, and iniorious even, to 
original holders of public securities. He proposed se- 
veral terms for funding the public debt, to be left at tbe 
option of the creditors. 

The subject was delayed till February, when a long 
and most animated discussion took place; in which tbe 
interest of a large portion of the community, and of 
course their feelings, were stro.ogly engaged. The 
principle was of this amount : — Shall the |)resent hold- 
ers of public securities, who have given but two or 
three shdlings on the pound, receive the full value at 
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what appears on the face of ttie obligation^, or only 
the amoant they gave f . 

After much debate, Mr. Madison pronosed that the 

E resent holder of assignable paper, should receive the 
ighest price such paper had borue in the market, and 
(he ori^nal holder receive the residue ; the original 
creditor having never parted with his claim, to receive 
the whole. After a long and animated argument, these 
propositions were rejected by a large rasyority. 

jDuring the war the states bad frequently exerted 
their resources^ under their own authority, independent 
of Congress. Some had funded their debts, some had 
paid the interest ; some had done neither. All look^ 
forward to the new Congre$s to assume the state debts : 
and this was a measure recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Afier a warm debate of many days, a resolution for 
this purpose was carried in the bouse by a small miyo** 
rity. The delegates from North Carolina soon after 
taking tlieir seats, the resolution was recommitted, uod 
subsequently negatived. * 

Much dispute had taken place with respect to the 
teinjK)r£iry as well as permaneot seat of government 
iTlie dispute at length was principally confined to the 
Delaware and the Potomac. A bill was at this time 
passed, fixing the temporary seat of government, for 
ten years, at Philadelphia, after which the permanent 
seat of government was to be established on the Poto* 
mac. 

This bill had an eifect on s6me members firom th» 
Potomac, who now changed their votes in relation 
to the. assumption of the state debts. A bill having 
come from the Senate for that purpose, and for funding 
the national debt, was carried in the house by a< small 
majority. On the 1 2th of August, Congress adjourn* 
ed, to meet in Philadelphia the first Monday in the fed** 
lowing December. 

Soon after the commencement of lite third session of 
Congress, a bill was introduced in the house for iayio^ 
« tax 00 domestic dis^d spirits^ agreeably to the re- 
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port of the Secretary of the Treasury, for paying the 
iDterest of the assumed debt of the states. A tax on 
dcmiestic dtstUIed spirits was violently opposed by the 
members from the south and the west/ Their consd* 
tueots, being little effected by the impost on ^retgn 
merchandise, were not averse to an increase of the im- 
post ; but they considered a tax on their heme-made 
spirits as unnecessary and unequal. The members who 
opposed the bill, preferred a ta^ on salaries, pensions, 
lawyers, a stamp act, a direct tax, or an kicreased duty 
on molasses. The bill, after much debate, was at 
length carried, thirty-five to twenty-one, 

Sooa after, agreeably to a particular report op the 
subject by the Secretary of the Treasury, a bill was 
sent from the Senate for Uie establishment of a national 
bank. It passed to the third reading ia tlie house with* 
«iit opposition. On the final question it was vehement- 
ly opposed. The opposition cbnsidered all banking 
systems useless; the present bill defective; and the 
power of establishing a bank not granted to Congress 
by the cons'titution. 

The supporters of the bill considered it as constitu- 
tional ; and a national bank not only useful, but neces* 
sary for the operations of the government The billj 
after a long and ardent discussion, in which great abi- 
Kties were displayed on both sides, was at length car- 
ried by a majority of nineteen votes. 

Previous to its sanction by the President, he requir- 
ed, in writing, the opinions of the cabinet. Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Randolph were opposed, and Mr. Ha- 
milton supported the bill. After deliberate investiga- 
tion the Presideut was convinced of its constitutionality 
and utility, and gave it his signature. 

This bill, in addition to the assumption of the state 
debts, the funding of the national debt, disappointments 
of office, and the tax on domestic distilled spirits, tend- 
ed greatly to produce that distinction of parties^ which 
afWrwards so foUy and injuriously agitated all ranks 
i» the United States. 

Haviog, organized the govemment, exglted the cha- 
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raeter of the nation, established ihe depnrtnentg and » 
reveiMie system, and created public credit, the first Con- 
gress closed its last session ou the third of March, 1791. 
Already bad the two liouses, as well as the people, be- 
come in a degree divided into parties f the one sup- 
pordng, the other denouncing the piincipal proceed- 
ings of llie governments Tlie Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, andtlie northern members generally, had become 
obnoxious to a large portion of the people. 

The Indians beyond the Ohio,, having long committed 
depredadons on the frontiers, and all attemgts at recon- 
ciliations bavins failed. General Ilarmar was sent, with 
a considerable wrce, to reduce them to tel*ms. He was 
successful in» destroying some of their villages and their 
grain ; but, in' an engagement with them,, near Chili- 
cothe, met wttli a considerable loss. General St. Clair 
was appointed to succeed Harmar. 

One of Itoe first bills of the next Congress, (Jlec 
179i,) was that for apportioning the number of fefTc-^ 
sentatives according to the census. Tlie first bill felf, 
from a disagreement between* the two houses. The 
second bill provided one representative to every thirty 
thousand; the fractions making enough for eight more 
representatives ; these were divided among those states 
that had the greatest fractions. This biH was returned 
by the President to the house whence it originated; he 
considering it unconstituiiona}; as by it eight states 
would send more than their population allowed. The 
bill was rejected; and a^ third bill fixed the ratio at one- 
for every thirty-three thousand. 

In a battle with the Indians, (Nov. 4,) General St. 
Clair was completely defeated, losing about six hundred- 
killed and above two hundred and fifty wounded, out 
of about fifteen hundred. The battle was fought near 
the Miami. In this engagement, fell the gallant General 
Butler, and several other officers who had served with, 
distinction during the American revolution. 

In consequence of this defeat, the President caused, 
estimates to be made of the^ forces necessary to be sent 
against the Indians. A bill was introdu€ed,«Gonfi>rma- 
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Uy to a repcHTt of ihe Secretary at War^ for raimtg 
three additional regiments of infantry and a aqpadron 
of cavalry. The bill waft warmly oppcksed, on the 
grounds that the war itself was not just ; that the mili- 
tia was preferable to regular troops ; the expense would 
be enormous; there were no funds in the treasury, for 
the support of such a force ; and, if r^ments after 
regiments were thus to he raised, it was impossible to 
foresee where there would be a stop. 

On the <»ther side it was said, that the war was un- 
dertaken to defend our citisens on the frontiers, who 
were setded on lands purchased of the Indians ; that it 
had been proved that above fifteen hundred persons had 
been massacred, between the years 1783 and 1700, and 
there was reason to believe thisnumber was not half the 
amount of the whole ; that the government had made 
repeated efforts to obtain peace ; that a treaty was pro*- 
posed in 1790, at the Miami villages, when the Indians 
recjuested thirty days for consideration, and in the ia- 
terim, thrnigh the whites were strictly inoflensive, they 
killed and captured above one hundred and twenty, 
roasting many of the prisoners alive ; that if war ceas- 
ed on our part, it would be continued on theirs;, that a 
regular force was- superior to the militia, ^c-Suu 

The bin passed. Subsequently, to meet the expeosiQft 
of the Indian war, the duties on imposts were augment- 
ed, after strong opposition to tbe bill fc»r that purpose. 
On the 8th of May, Congress adjourned to November. 

In the western district of Pennsylvania, beyond ibe 
Alleghany mouutains, much opposition had been mad^, 
from the beginning, to the tax on domesuc spirits* 
The opposition increased till the opposers of the tax 
met at Pittsburg, and entered into resolutiops to persist 
hi every legal measure to obstruct the execution of law, 
by withholding all the comforts of life, which as men 
and fellow-citizens they owed to each other, and treat- 
ing with perfect contempt, all who held offices for the 
collection of the duty. Some atrocities were com- 
mitted, and the laws were obstructed by f9rce. The 



President issued lii»pt<iielftinationexhortio^<AedfeDre } 
but witlioQt effect. 

The claoiour against the Indian war continnedy an<!l 
the adfflmistratian was charged with wishing to hastfo 
a monarchial form of pcoverament, by establishing a 
Jarge standing army. However unjust were these as^* 
persions, the President, previously to an excursioa 
among itie Indians, deterfiDined once more to offer terms 
of peace. 

Colonel Harden and Major Trueman, were severally 
despatched for this purpose, and both of them murder-*> 
ed by the Indians. Geneirnl Wayne was appointed to 
the command of the army, but recruits were so tardy that 
no offensive operations were undertaken this year. 

Soon after the opening of the next session of Con- 
gress, a motion was made and debated for reducing the 
army. The motion was lost. During this session the 
opposition in the house brought forward some resolu** 
tions accusing the Secretary of the Treasury of misconr 
duct in office, and requiring of him certain exptanatiotis 
jrelative to some loans negociated under his direction. 

Mr. Hamilton made three distinct reports, fully ac- 
quitting himself. The head of the Treasury depart- 
joeut was still, however, extremely obnoxious to the 
opposition;, (for parties were now divided by the 
terms federal or administration party, and democratic 
or opposition party.) • 

The character of the President was not yet openly 
fanplicated as inclining to either party, thou^ frequent 
bints were given, especially in the National Gazette, of 
;the fondness of the executive for monarchial trappings 
and monarchial inclinations. " 

The session closed on thf third of March, (1793) witli 
' much political irritation oh both sides. General Wash- 
ington, though he had once determined to withdraw from 
public life at the close of the four years, had yielded 
to the earn^ solicitations of many friends, and waes 
again unanimously elected President. John AdaiQS 
again had a pluramy of votes for the Vice-Presidency, 
over George Clinton* 
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A treaty was -made with the Wabash Indians ; and, 
some prospect appearing of an accommodation with 
^ Miaxais, the army was not yet marched into their 
territories. 

In April, information was received of the declaration 
4if war by France, against Great Britain and Holland. 
A large majority of the people of the United States were 
extremely devoted to the cause of France, and unfriend- 
ly to Great Britain, reviving all the feefipgs by which 
ifaey bad been actuated during th'e revolution. The 
few who expressed doubts of the permanency of the re« 
public of France, were held up as the friends of monar- 
chy, and the tools of Great Jdiritain. 

General Washington was at Mount Vernon when he 
received ijiformation of the declaration of war. He 
immedial^ly returned to Philadelphia, and consulted 
with the cabinet with regard to. the part it behoved the 
American government to take. It Was unanimously 
agreed, that tlie citizens of the United States ought to 
be forbidden to take part in any hostilities on the seas, 
or cari'y to any of the powers at war, contraband ar- 
ticles.. The President was also advised to receive k 
minister, should one be sent^ On some other points 
the cabinet wa$.,.divided. A proclamation of neutrality 
was issued on the 22d of April, 179^. 

The proclamation being without legislative sanction, 
and in opposition to the feelings and prejudices of a 
great ppr^ipn of the people^ an opportunity was pre* 
456iitedifor an«opei) attack on the character of the Pre-^ 
sident. 

Tb^FrjGtncb minister appointed by the king^ Whs re- 
called ; and on the 8th of April Mr. Genet, appointed 
by the republic, landed, not at the seat of government 
but aiiQharkston, (S. C*) The flattering reception he 
here m^t with,, induced him to believe that he could ea- 
sily puilsu^de the Ainerican peopU to embark in the 
causie <^ France, whatever might be the determinations 
of thit g^i?«>;iwe»^. . 

He here, i^ertpok to authorize the fitting and arm- 
ing of vesseK and enlisting men, and issuing commis- 
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sions to commit hostilities against nations at peace with 
the United States. Captured vessels were brought into 
jport, condemned by tbe French consuls, and the sale of 
tfaem authorized. Wnen he arrived at Philadei^a, he 
was welcomed by the people with extravagant demon- 
strations of joy. 

Mr. Hammond, the British minister, complained of 
these outrages. The cabinet unanimously condemned 
the proceedings, and determined to try the force of the 
laws against those citizens who had committed the of- 
fence. On this point it was impossible to doubt : on 
others, connected with the subject of the duty of this 
government towards France, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Randolph were opposed to Mr. Hamilton and General 
Knox. The decision of the American government 
highly offended Genet; by whom the most insolent 
complaints were made to the department of state ; and 
in a tone of supercilious invective, the execnttve wa» 
charged with acting m perfect opposition to the wishes 
4( the peoplev 

The opposition party, through their presses, called « 
the proclamation of neutrality u royal edict, an assump- 
Uon of power, and a proof of the monarchial inclina^ 
tions of the President. Sociedes, supposed to be at the 
instigation of Genet, were formed m Philadelphia and 
many other places^ with the ostensible intention of pre- 
serving' liberty, now endangered by a Eur^an con- 
piracy against her, and " by the pride of wealth and 
arrogance of power" displayed against her in the 
United States. These societies cheered Genet with the 
hope tliat he could bend the administration to his wishes. 

Genet continued big insulting language towards tlie 
administration, till he at length even threatened an ap^ 
peal from the President to the people. This insultiiiBg 
threat began to open the eyes of many, who had before ^ 
been his advocates. When Congress met, in Decern- * 
her, the proclamation of neutrality was approved; as 
well as the eopduct of the adtniaistratito towards the 
' French minister. t ^ V 

1 794. Mr, Jjj^rson resigned his office on the first of 
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Jaimaryy and was succeeded by Mr. Aaudolph.- Tke 
altoroey general's office was filled by Mr« Wm. Brad- 
ford. ^ 

The British govermaeDt had^ in Jun€^ issued an or* 
der, forbidding tile exportation of corn to France* In 
consequence of this order, many American vessels were 
captured on their way ther^. There were several oth- 
er causes of dissatisfaction on the part of Congress to- 
wards 6. Britain, especially the non«executioa of the 
treaty of peace, in not delivering up the' western posts. 

This neglect, however, England ^idisaVoured to jus- 
^^fyy by charging the Americdn government witli simi* 
lar neglect in not making provision for the recovery of 
debts due to British creditors before the revolution. 

Mr. Madison brought forward sundry resolutions in 
the House of Representatives, the Dnrport of which was 
to impose an additional duty on the manufactures and 
tonnage of nations having no comtnercial treaty with 
the United States ; and to reduce the duty already im- 
posed by law, on the tonnage of vessels belonging to 
nations having siicb commercial treaties. 

' The defenders of these resolutions acknowledged that 
the object in view was not so much the increase of 
American agriculture, -manufactures or navigation# as 
the humility of Great Britain, and exaltation of France, 
A long and earnest debate ensued ; ailtr which the sub- 
ject was postponed till March. 

The Algerines having captured eleven American 
vessels, and made above one hundred captives; and be- 
ing then prepai'ing for. further captures ; while the pros- 
pect of peace with the Pey of Algiers was extremely 
&in€; a resolution was agzeed to for providing^ a na- 
val force fur the protection of Amerioin commerce a- 
gninst their corsairs. 

The bill for this purpose contemplated six frigates* 
It was opposed with vshemence by tb& ^position, as 
die commencement of an annecessary naval establish^ 
ment T4ie bill was at length canied by a miy ority ot 
eleven. 

Great Britain lm>^*iog' issued new ordi^rs, injurious to 
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American cominerce, and having captured a large nam- 
bet of American merchantmen, and a war wilh that oa« 
tioa not appearing an improbable event, bills were pass* 
ed for laying an embargo } lor fortifications } for rais^ 
ing a corps of artillerists and engineers ; and for or* 
Ipntaing the militia. 

A motion was made for the sequestration of British 
debts. Another was made to prohiUt all intercourse 
with Great Britain, till compensation should be maite 
for spoUaticms on the commerce of the United Stales. 

While tliese several subjects remained under consi* 
deration^ advices were received from England, discov^ 
ering.on the part of Great Britain a wish to remain in 
peace^ and showing that a great part of the vessels car^ 
ried into port for adjodicatioui vrere not to be condemn- 
cd* Meanwhile a report was made by the Secretary of 
Slate, showing tbat the French bad violated the treaty 
with the United States, and bad not committed less de» 
jiredatioBS on American coaunerce than had been com* 
mitced by Great Britain. 

While a chance of preserving pestte remained^ the 
President felt it his duty to try the effectiof Hegociation. 
For this purpose he nominiited Chief Justice Jay, to be 
envoy extraordinary at the couYt of Su Jattes, for the 
. purpose of «i^ttstii^ swriasisting difficalties, and making 
commercial arrangements. - To the opposers of tM 
'administration, this was a most unwelcome step s but 
the President was guided, not by the love of popofaurity, 
but the love of ids country. The resolatiou for cmting 
off all commercial intercourse with Greati Britain, was 
aonverted inta a bill for that purpose, and ^passed the 
house $ but was loa in the senate by theeastmg vote of 
the Vice^^President. 

To meet the naval and other unavoidable expendit' 
tares, after obstii»te debates, bilh were carried fmr tax* 
ing licensee to sell wines and spirituoua liquors, pleasiwe 
cairiages, snuff, and refined sugar. . 

Gfcael wasirecaUefl ; and bis &uoc?ieor, Monsieur Fao^ 
cbet, arrived, bringing assurances tiiat his goverwaenl 
totally disapproved tb« C9Aduct of his predecessor. 
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A deeisive batde was fouglit by General Wayne, anil 
f£e Indians, 6n the 20th of August, near the Miami of 
the lakes. The Indians were totally routed and a vast 
number killed. Their vdiole country was laid waste* 
This seasonable victory ovar^ihe Miamis prevented a 
general war with the Six Nations, and all the tribes 
north-west of the Ohio. 

An insurrection of the western coandes in Pennsyl- 
vania took place this season, which was quelled by a 
large military force raised by the President,, after all 
other endeavours to silence it had failed. The insur- 
rection commenced with the avowed purpose of prevent- 
ing by force the collection of internal taxes; but after- 
wards its object seemed not less to be the overthrow oC 
the national government. 

^ Two persons were convicted of treason, but were af- 
terwards pardoned. The insurrection was- attributed 
in a great measure to the instigation, and encouragement 
of the democratic societies. Of these societies nodce 
>was taken at the opening of the session of Congress in 
November. Thongh denouneed by Congress, they 
continued their meedngs^ and their opposition to the 
administration, till the fall of Robespierre in Parisi, 
when political clubs wece suppressed there ; which sup- 
pression was followed by. the natural death of similar 
institutions^ in the United States. 

Jan. i, 1795. Mr. Hamilton resigned the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Wokott. At the close of the session (Seneral Knox re*- 
signed the office of Secretary at War. 

Mr. Jay succeeded in formmg a treaty with the Bri- 
tish, which* was received by the President in March, and 
laid before the senate, who had been summoned for that 
purpose, in June. 

i While the treaty was in debate, with closed doors, a 
tnember from Virginia gave a copy of it to a. printer ; 
and it was dispersed with rapidity throogbout the Union. 
There was on one side a predetermination to condemns 
it^ and the other sid^ were not iounediately prepared 
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€or the defence^ of what required much time and inve 
tigation, to afford a correct judgment 

The Senate, tn^enty to ten, advised the ratification 
the treaty. Addresses, not only from the princip 
towns, but from almost all parts of the United State 
were sent to the President, entreating him to withho! 
Jbis signature^ General Washington well knew the ol 
loquy he should encounter ; but was not deterred fro 
the discharge of bis duty. He signed the treaty ; 
treaty which setded all difficuldes ; which prevented 
war,, and which proved of incalculable advantage to tt 
United States. 

A treaty was made this season with Algiiers, and wii 
the Miamis : thus the American captives were restore 
and the commerce of the Mediterranean opened ; an 
the frontiers of the United States secured from savaj 
invasions. A treaty was also made with Spain, in whic 
the United States obtained all her claims with regard i 
boundary and the navigation of the Mississippi. 

1796. Resolutions for car^'ying into effect die diffe 
ent treaties made the last year, met with no oppositic 
in Congress, except that with Great Britain. Aft< 
the most ardent and obstinate debating of several wee! 
continuance, during which addresses from all qparte 
in support of the treaty were received by the house, tl 
bill making the necessary provisions passed the lions 
by a majority of three. 

Having determined, at the close of his second pre;* 
dential term, to withdraw from public life, Generi 
Washin^on, previously to the time of election, mai 
. known his intentions, and addressed -to the people oft : 
United States a valedictory discourse i impressive a i 
affectionate, replete with political truths and saiuta^ 
counsel. 

In his speech at the opening of the session in Dece ( 
her, among other objects of national importance,, t - 
President strongly recommended the gradual creati i 
of a navy. 

In February, (1797,) the votes for. President { i 
Vice-President were opened in the Senate chamber j i 
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which it appeared that John Adams was elected Presi* 
dent, and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President, for the 
ensuing four years. On the 4th of March, they were 
inducted to office, attended by General Washington. 
Soon after whicli, the late President retired to his seat 
at Mount Vernon. 

GenerafC* C. Pinckney, had been appointed mmister 
to France, but the directory refused to receive bin as 
such. The French cruisers, began to seize and condemn 
American vessels, under pretexts the most unjustifiable. 
To prevent war, Mr. Adams appointed three envoys 
extraor(]Unary to the French republic. General Pinck- 
ney, Mr. Marshall, and Mr« Gerry* 

Before the envoys could be acknowledged by the di- 
rectory, money was demanded of them as a tribute. 
This demand was repelled. The great strength of the 
republic was then stated : it was said that Austria was 
bumbled, Great Britain would soon be conquered, and 
safety for America would sooil depend altogether m 
France. It was also declared that they, the French, 
possessed in the tJnited States, tlie means of rendering 
odious the envoys and tlie American government 

The conversations and proceedings of tlie envoys 
were soon after despatched to America. Their publi- 
' cation excited general indignation against the French 
directory. The envoys returneA . Meanwhile the 
French cruisers captured every. American vessel ths^ 
copld be found, bearing tbe flag of the United States. 

IWS. Measures were adopted in Congress for reta* 
liatibn and defence. A regular provisional army was 
established} and (he President authorised to appoint 
officers. 

General Washington was appointed, hy the nnaBi- 
mous consent of the Senate, Lieutenant-General and 
commander of all the armies raised, or to be raised, in 
the tJnited States. The navy was increased, and re- 
prisals made on the waten 

1799. The President had declared his determination 
not again to make overtures or send a minister to France 
till be was assured of their proper reception ; {)ttt over- 
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&res h%m^ iniKrecdy macb by tise French gpvernmeiBC 
fksr a renewal of negotiations, three envoys were sent 
to Paris ; where they found the govemnieBt in the hands 
of Bonaparte, who had not partaken of the transaction 
which had embroiled the two coaotries. A peace was 
the consequence. 

In the night of the 13th of December, General Wash- 
iogton was seised with an inflammatory affection of the 
vrindpipe, occasioned by an exposure to a slight raio 
the day before. A congb, difficult deglutition, pain, 
lever, and laborious respiration, ensued. 

I%ysicians were sent for in the morning; but medi- 
cal skill was unavailing. He breathed his last at half 
past eleven, Saturday evening; His body was depor 
sited in the family vault the next Wednesday, attended 
by military honours* 

The information of his death reached Philadelphia 
on Monday* Congress immediately adjournctd* ^he 
next: day, resolutions were adopted expressive of the 
^rief of the memWs; anda committee was appointed 
to devrse a mode by which the national feelings should 
be expressed. 

TUe^committee recommended the erection of a mar- 
hie monument at the city of WashingtoOi under whiA 
to deposite bis body ; tliat an oration be de^vered at 
.tlie German Lutlieran Church before both bouses ; tha$ 
it be recommended to the people of the Upked States 
to wear crape on the left arm thirty days, and that the 
President write a letter of condolence to Mrs. Washing* 
ton, and request her consent to the removal of the bony 
of her departed husband^ 

The resolutions were passed ^ttanimously• General 
H^nry Lee delivered a solemn and eloquent oration. 
The whole nation appeared in sorrow. Eulogies and 
funeral processions were almost universal through the 
country .-*-i^ The monument j however, has never been 
erected. That the great events of the political as well 
as military Iile of General WasHington should be 
comuiemorated, CQ^l^ not be pleasing to tfiose who? 
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had condemned^ atnd who continued to condemn the 
whole cowse of his administration."* 

1 800. Agreeable to the law passed for that purpose, 
the seat of gover Ament was transferred from Philadel* 
phia to the city of Washingtoa, 

Parties being nearly equally divided,! the electioir- 
eering campaign for President and Vice-President com- 
menced, an^ was* eondnued with much warmth, and 
nmch bitterness, on both sides. At the close, a small 
fm^rity appeared in favour of Thomas Jeflerson and 
Aaron Burr. The constitution providing that the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes should be Pre- 
sident, a^nd Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, having an equal 
number, it became the duty of the House of Represen- 
tatives, voting by states, to decide who should be Pre- 
sident. 

The ballot was taken, for several days in succession, 
(Feb. 1801,) before a decision was had; the federal 
party generally voting for Mr. Burrj the democratic 
party for Mr. Jeierson. After much heat and animos- 
ity, both in the house and abroad, Mr. JeSerson was ac 
length elected President. 

Daring the session previous to the retirement ofMr. 
Adams, an act was passed amending the judiciary sys- 
tem, and. appointing sixteen new judges. On th^ 4tl): 
of March Mr. Jefferson was inaugurated; and deliver- 
ed a speech expressive of his political dpinions, and. de- 
claring the principles on which he intended to adminis- 
ter the government. 

He eommetieed his administration by removing firom^ 
office a great part of those whose political sentiments 
were opposite to bis own ; and the honours and emolu- 
ments of whose offices were the greatest; justifying the 
measlh*e on the ground that offices had almost excla- 
sively been bestowed on the adherents of one party. 

♦ Marshall. 

t The law authorktm^^ the President to send aliens out of the coun- 
try, and the law to putfish the klmse of speech and the press, common- 
ly called the sedition law ; together with the acts for raising a small 
•^y,.and imposing a direct tax and internal dutics-^all served to in* 
^^9ut the opposition to tho adountstraiion of Mr. Adams. 
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Two important subjects occapied the ttttentioQ of the 
first session of Congress under Mr. Jefferson's Presi- 
dency : the abolition of the internal taxes, and the re- 
peal of the act altering the United States' courts, and 
creating sixteen new judges. Both these subjects were 
debated a great lefigth of time in both houses, with 
niuch eloqu^ce, argument add warmth. Tlie repeal- 
ing act was carried, and the internal taxes abolished. 

1803. Tlie intendant at New-Orleans, in violation 
of our treaty with Spain, denied to the United States 
the use of that port as a place of deposite. A propo- 
sition was brought forward in the Senate for seizing 
and holding that place by force. After an aninnatea 
discussion, this measure was abandoned : and, by 
the direction of Mi*. Jefl^rson, the whole country of 
Louisiana was purchased of the French government, to 
whom it had been trarfsferred by Spain, for the sum of 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

1804. Oft account of some political altercation, 
General Hamilton, was challenged to a du$I by Aaron 
Burr, Vice-President of the United States. General 
Hamilton fell. He was one of the ablest of men, and 
most disinterested of patriots.. His death was the 
source of severe sorrow to hfe personal and political 
friends } and scarcely less to a large part of his political 
enemies. . 

Samuel Chase, one of the judges of the supreme court 
of the United States, was impeached by the house of 
Representatives, and tried by the Senate, sitting as a 
high court of impeachment, in February, 1805. His 
trial lasted nearly a month, when he was acquitted of 
all the charges brought against him. — ^Mr. ^FefTerson 
was re-chosen President, and George Clinton Vice- 
President. ^ 

A war had been carried on between the United Stateis 
and Tripoli, from the commencement of Mr. Jefferson^s 
administration. The Philadelphia had been grounded 
near the port of Tripoli ; taken possession "bf by the 
Tripplitans and the crew made prisoners. The vessel 
wasa^rwardfi bnnat by the Americans* Some bfil* 
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liant actions bad been performed near the city of Tri- 
poli, on the part of tbe Americans, bat nothing deci- 
.slve had taken place. 

William Eaton, who had been for several years cod- 
sul at Tunis, proceeded to Egypt, in tbe autumn of 
1804, in search of the elder brother of the reigning 
^bashaw of Tripoli, the rightful heir to tbe throne» 
who had been forced from iiis right by the usurper. 
,Eaton having found the ex-bashaw, proceeded with him 
and a small detachment of Christians, Arabs, &C 
through the desert of Barca ; and, in the spring, after 
a sharp conflict, got possession of the city of Derne, 
the capital of a large province belonging to the king of 
TripKoli. 

His forces were here so increased, and the cause of 
the ex-bashaw had become so popular, that he had 
every prospect of being able, r» ith the co-operation ot 
the navy, to reduce the city of Tripoli, and set free the 
capdves without ransom. Mr. Lear, had, however, 
lieen authorised to treat with tbe reigning bashaw; who 
hearing of the success of his brother and Eaton, agreed 
to terms of adjustment. A peace wad concluded, and 
faostiliUes ceased. 

In the autumn- of 1806, Aaron Bnrr was detected in 
an enterprise of gi*eat moment, the separation of the 
western states from the Union, and the subjugation of 
.New^Orleans. The plan had long been in contempla- 
tion, and his utmost exertion and intrigue had not been 
wanting to its accomplishment. 

He iMid, however, but few adherents, before his plans 
' Yfere discovered, and by the vigilance of government, 
were altogether thwarted. Burr was arrested on a 
charge of treason, committed within the district of Vir* 
ginia. The next Summer^ he underwent a very long 
triatat Richmond; but no overt act of treason being 
proved against him in that state, he was released. 

June, 1807. The captain of the British ship Leo* 
pard, theti lying in Lynnbavea bay, having ascertain- 
ed that several deserters were on board the Chesapeake, 
at Norfolk^ commanded b;^ Commodore BarroDi re* 
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Suefified n ^mfidksr of them, or Iibef|)r la mefttch the 
bip. This being refused, he applied to tfae.AdaAais- 
thsition, and sub^questly, to the .mayor of Norfolk : 
hvx without sttceess. 

The Chesapeake having proceeded to sea, and being, 
just without the Capes of VirgiBia, the Leopard, ib^*: 
cording to orders from Admiral Berkley, gave ^ 
Chesapeake two broadsides, when sfae struck her co- 
lours ; five men being killed and twenty-one wounded. 
Four deserters were ^ken fr^m the Chesapeake, one 
only of the uumber demanded, when she was set al 
liberty. 

This affair occasioned a great sensibility thnMi^bont 
the Union i and was deemed by a large portion of the 
people, in coignnction with other causes of Complaint, 
sufficient to justify tl^e President inealling an extras 
session of Congress^ for the purpose of declaring war 
against Grbat Britain. 

The President issued a proclamation, ovdering all 
British ships of war to quit the. waterjs of the United 
Stated, and forbidding intercourse between them and 
die inhabitants. 

The British government expressed a deep regret at 
Ae encounter ; and promised, if on investigaAton the 
officers should be proved culpable, to make a prompt 
and effectual reparation. A JBritish mission to our go* 
vernmeiit for the purpose of adjusting the affair wai 
unsuccessful. 

A large number of American merchantmen were 
captured and condemned in the British courts, on die 
pretext that tUey were trading from tlie ports of one 
belligerent to those of another ; and firom :the colonies 
to the mother country of the belligerent, although tjie 
cargoes were first landed in the United States : nor 
were those rules of procedure promialgated .till the der 
cision of the admiralty courts^ Hemonstrances against 
these proceedings were forwarded to Congress from 
the merchants of the principal seaports in the Union. 

In the spring of 1806, Congress passed an act for 
bidding the importation into the United States of sun 
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dry British art]<;}es; tlie operation of which was cos- 
• diti<ftially .suspefided. In November, of the same year, 
Bonaparte issued a decree at Berlin, declaring all the 
British islands in a state of blockade, and prohibiting 
all interconrse with them.* This decree was in ex<- 
press violation of the treaty between the United Stales 
lind France, and of the laws of nations. 

The British government informed oar minister at 
Londrni, that if the American government submitted to 
diis edict, a retaliation on her part would be the con* 
teqoence. Ord^s m council were i^ued by the Bri- 
tish, in November, 1807, declaring France and her 
dependent powers in a state of blockade* 

Before^, however, Congr^s had received notice ot 
ijnese orders in ccHineil^ the nonimportation act was put 
in force, and an indefinite embargo was laid on aU 
American vessels, the 22d of December. Bonaparte, 
receiving information of the orders in council, issued, 
at Milan, a decide, declaring «very vessel denationali- 
zed which i»haH have submitted to a search by a British 
ship ; and every vessel a good prise, which shall sail to 
or from Great Britain, or any of its colonies, or coun* 
tries occupied by British troops. 

IQQd. James Madison was chosen President, .and 
George Clinton was rechosen Vice-President. The 
embargo was repealed on the first of March, and an 
act passed interdicting commercial intercourse both 
with Great Britain and France. Should, however, 
either of the powers revoke their edicts, the President 
was authorised to rene^ theintercourse* 

An arrangement was made in April, with Mr. Er- 
Bkine, the British minister, in consequence of which the 
President proclaimed that commercial intercourse would 
be renewed on the 10th of June. The utoH>st satisfac- 
tion was felt throughout the Union ; which was, how^ 
ever, succeeded by as f^reat a disappointment. The 
British government declared that Mr. Erskine was not 

^ The British goverament had usuod an Order in Council, in tke 
preceding May, declaring the ports and rivers from the Elbe to Brest, 
•n a state of blockade. . 
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atithorised to ^dter into such stipulation, tod rrfjised ilt« 
ratiflcayon. The non^intercoarse with Gre4t BriluiiD| 
was of course renewed. 

Mr. Erskine was succeeded, as British minister, by 
Mr. Jackson; who arrived at Washington early in 
September. A discussion immediately commenced be- 
tween him and the Secretary of State. After contiau* 
ing several weeks, it was suddenly closed, the Presi* 
dent refusing a continuance, on account of an alleged 
insult on the part of Mr. Jackson. 

In the course of torrespondence, Mr. Jackson had 
said, that the executive could not but know, from the 
powers exhibited by Mr. Ermine, that he acted in some r 
things without authority from liis government This, 
was construed, on the part of the administration, into 
a declaration that the executive did know Mr. Erskine 
was acting without authority. Mr. Jackson denied die 
J ustice of sudi construction. All further correlpondence, 
however^ ceased ; and Mr. Jackson was recalled, but 
Without censure on the part of his government. 

1610. Pretendedly to retaliate for interdicting from 
the harbours of the United Stales, vessels of war, be^ 
longing to France, Bonaparte issued a decree at Ram- 
bouillet, by whkb all American vessels and cargoes, 
arriving in any portj of France, or of countries occu- 
pied by French troops, were ordered to be seized and 
condemned. ' 

In August, the French minister at Paris, informed 
the American minister, Mr. Armstrong, that the de- 
crees of Berlin and Milan were revoked, and would 
cease to operate on the first of November ensuing. To 
this positive declaration conditions were annexed, that 
rendered the revocation doubtfuK The President, 
liowever, issued^ {proclamatioo, No^. 2d, declaring 
that the decrees were *revo&ed, and that -the non-inter- 
course stiould cease >betwoeo ^ United States and 
France. 

May, 1811. An unhappy engagement took place 
between the President, commanded by Oapt, RodgerSi 
and a British doopof war, the Little Belt, command- 
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ei hf Oaplrin Bittfl^a». It apptam»d dmt die Littie 
Belt gO:ve tiie first fire : lier i^giog was gready da^ia- 
ged ; and she lost maoy men. 

Congtefs met in ^ovendM. The message of the 
President indkaled the expectation of bosUlito with. 
Great Bri^n, shocdd no change in onr for^ga rela- 
tions take place doring the session. 

The conunittee of fordgn relations, in the Honse of 
Representadyes, broo^ forward, November SB, sun- 
dry resolntions for placing the coonUy in a better state^ 
of defence. 

Infermalibn was Deceived in Congress, of a severe 
battle, fougbt on the 7th of November, near a branch 
of the Wabash, called Ti|^acanoe, bt^ween an army 
imder €renefal Harrison, Governor of Indiana territo- 
ry, and a large body of hostile Indians ; in which the 
Indians were defeated, but with loss of nearly seventy 
killed, while upwards of a hundred were wounded* 

On Thursday evening, December 26, a most dis- 
tressing calamity befel the city of Richmond. The 
theatre, which was, that ev^ing, uncommonly full, 
suddenly took fire in the scenery ; and the flames spread 
with such rapidity, tbcrt before the audience were able 
to escape, about seventy persons were burnt to death, 
suflbcated with smoke, or trodden to death in their 
endeavours to escape. Among the deceased were the 
governor of the state, the president of the bank, and 
other piinci pal characters of the city. 
^ The resolutions of the committee of foreign relations 
were principally agreed to. The number of troops to 
be raised was a soigect of much discussi^m. A bill 
from the Senate, was at length agi^eed to in the bouse, 
for raising twenty-five thousimd. Other bills were 
passed, naval and military^ {MPeparatory to a stale of 
hostilities. A! ost of the ^ates, exceptmg those of New- 
England) passed legislative rasdlulions, or addressed 
the President or Oongress, encouraging a war • with 
€rreat Britain. 

February 18, 1812. The first obfect of the ejcpect* 
«d war behig the reduction of Canada awlifQYa-Sca* 
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tia, the cfaairmim of the coiainittee of foreign relations, 
Mr. P. B. Porter, offered a resolation for raising, in 
addition to the regular army, twenty thousand volun- 
teers. He stated that the regular forces of Canada, 
amounted to six thousand, and the militia, neither well 
organized, armed nor disciplined, were about twenty 
thousand. 

He was confident, with the regular force, and the vo- 
lonteers, that Canada might be taken in a few weeks, 
excepting Quebec : that in a little time, they ** could 
proceed at their leisure to the siege and reduction of 
Quebec :"--*<< a part of the forces could return to New- 
£ngland, and with other forces proceed into the eastern 
provinces, and to Halifax, for the purpose of taking 
possession of them." The resolution wat» lost, for^- 
nine to fifty-seven. 

March 9. The President communicated to Congress 
the correspondence of a Captain John Henry, a British 
sjiy, with the governor of Canada, which had taken 
place three years before. Hetiry, at that time, resided 
in Boston. Suspicions were, for a short time, entertain- 
ed by some, that the spy was connected with some cha- 
racters of influence, in a plot to dismember the Union ; 
but not the least evidence appearing, the subject, after 
causing much sensation, in a short time died aw49iy. 

An act was passed, April 3d, ibr laying an embargo 
for ninety days. 

June 1. The President sent a message to both hoysos, 
recommending a war with Great Britain. The princi- 
pal grounds for war, as stated in the message, were : 
the impressment of American seamen by the British; 
the blockading of the ports of their enemies, without an 
adequate force; the orders in council, and a suspicion 
that the Indians had been instigated to acts of hostility, 
by British agents. 

The bill for declaring war passed the House of Re- 
presentatives, seventy-nine to forty-nine, en the fourth 
of June, and the Senate nineteen to thirteen, on the se- 
venteenth ; the next day it was signed by the President. 
Four days after, the decrees of BefCn and Milan hav- 
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ing been ofScially revoked iu April, the orders in coun- 
cil were repealed. ' 

The minority in the House of Representatives enter- 
ed a long protest against the declaration of war* The 
subject of impressments, they declared, had once been 
satisfactorily adjusted between the British court and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, and though the treaty 
made by them was not ratified, the same terras might be 
obtained : official notice being given of the repeal of 
the French decrees, they entertained no doubt of the 
revocation of the orders in council : the blockading of 
<?nemies' ports, without an adequate force, was but a re- 
taliation tor the same conduct on the part of the French : 
the French /government was considered the first and 
the greater aggressor on neutral rights. 

The war, by the minority generally, was considered 
as impolitic, unnecessar}^ and unjust, and produced, in 
a great measure, by the influence of France. By its 
supporters, it was pronounced unavoidable and just ; 
and undertaken without the least influence of theFrench 
government. 

The editors of the Federal Republican, of Baltimore, 
Messrs. Wagner and Hanson, having published some 
severe strictures on the declaration of war, a mob assem- 
bled at night, tore down their oflice, destroyed the 
printing materials, and committed other outrages. The 
paper was some time after re-established at Cjeorgetowft, 
adjoining the city of Washington. A house was en- 
gaged in the city of Baltimofe, from which to distribute 
the papers. 

The junior editor, A. C. Hanson, with General H. 
Lee, General Lingan, revolutionary .officers, and many 
others, having provided arms and ammunition, deter- 
mined, if attacked, to defend themselves in the exercise 
of their undoubted rights. Intheeveningof July 27th, 
a mob collected, and made an attack on the house, 
principally ^ith stones. While forcing the door, seve- 
ral muskets were fired, by which two persons were kill- 
ed and several wounded. 

The railitai;y arriving^ a coraprcfmise tdok place > 
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and (he persons in the house surrendered, ou a promUe 
of security and safety in the prison. The next night 
the mob re-asserabled ; broke open the gaol, killed Ge- 
nersJ Lingan, mangled and bruised eleven oiliers, eight 
of whom were thrown in a heap in front of the gaol, 
supposed to be dead. Some of the ringleaders were 
afterwards tried, but escaped punisliment. 

Aug. 20. ' Captain Isaac Hull, of the United States 
frigate Constitution, after an action of thirty minutes, 
captured the British frigate Guerriere^ commanded by 
Captain Dacres. The loss of tlie Guerriere was fifteen 
killed, sixty-four wounded, and twenty-one missing. 
On board the Constitution, seven were lulled and seven 
wounded. 

General Hull, with an army of about two thousand, 
(Aug. ]5th) surrendered to a British, Canadian and In- 
dian force. . General Hull was afterwards tried by a 
court-martial, for treason, cowardice, &c« He was 
cleared from the charge of treason, but condemned to 
be shot on other charges. The sentence wa^ approved, 
but the punishment remitted. 

About one thousand troops, commanded by General 
Van Rensselaer, crossed the river near Niagara, in No- 
vember, and attacked the British at Queenstowii. 
They were at first successful, but, not being reinforced, 
they were, after along and obstinate engagement, com- 
pelled to surrender. Sixty were killed, and about one 
hundred wounded. The British commander. General 
Brock, was killed. 

In November, the British sloop of war the Froli**^ 
was captured, after a severe engagement, by the Wasp, 
commanded by Captain Jacob Jones. About thirty 
were killed, and fifty wounded, on board the Frolic : 
the American loss was five killed : five were wounded, 
but not dangerously. The Wasp was afterwards cap- 
tured by the Poictiers, a BriUsh seventy-four. 

Commodore Stephen Decatur, of the United States^ 

fdl ia with the Bridsh frigate Macedonian, ofi* the West^ 

ern Islands, and after an action of an hour and a half 

> eaptored her. Her commander i^as Captain John Car- 
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deti. On board 4be Mseedootan, Ibirty-six were fciUed. 
and sixty-^ight wounded : od board ibe United Slates, 
seven were killed and five woupded. 

In December, die Constitution^ Commodore Bsan- 
biidffe} off the coast of Brazils, after an action of almost 
two boars, captured the British frigate the Java. The 
American loss was nine killed and twaity-five wounded : 
the British loss was sixty killed and one hundred and 
one wounded. 

1815. An action was fougl^ at the rivar Raism be- 
tween a detachment of the north-western 9rmy, com- 
manded by General Wincbestm*, and a Britbh and In- 
dian A>ree, commanded by Colonel Proctor. A large 
number of Americans were killed and wounded ; and 
above five hundred made prisoi^rs. The greatest part 
of the prisoners were inhumanly massacred by the In- 
dians, Proctor b^g unable, or unwiUiog to protect 
them, as he had expressly stipulated ! 

February 24. Captain James liawrence, of the Hor- 
net, fell in with and captured the British sloop of war, 
the Peacock^ commanded by Captain William Peak. 
The action lasted but eight minutes* The British cap- 
tain and several others were killed, and twenty-nine 
woundedi On board the Hornet, three were wounded. 
The Peacock sunk soon after the acdon^ carrying down 
thirteen of her own crew, and three Americans, who 
were assisting in removing prisoners and baggage. 

April. Messrs. Albert Gallatin and James A. Bay- 
ard, were appointed commissioners to proceed to Rus- 
sia, and, in conjtinction with John Q. Ad^ms, minister 
resident at St f^etersburg,. meet such commissioners as 
should be sent by the British court, for the purpose of 
eiHicluding a peace, through the mediatiofi of Alexan- 
der, the emperor of Russia. 

York, tlie seat of government for Upper Canada, 
was taken possession o^ by troops under command fi 
General Dearborn, April 27. When within sixty rods 
of the main works of the British^ an exploiMon took 
pla(^ from a magadne, previously prepared for the 
purpose, by which about one fauiidred Americans were 
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killed; among whom was the commander of tbe de^ 
tachment, General Pike. The British lost about six 
hundred, killed, woimded, and prisoners. 

Tbe CbesapeiBJie was blockaded by the British dur- 
ing the spring, atid several predatory excursions by 
their troops, were made, at Havre de Grace, George- 
town, in Kent county, and Predericktown, in Cecil 
county, (Md.) ^be villages being burnt, and much pro^ 
perty plundered and destroyed. 

May 5. Several sorties were made from fort Meigs 
against the British, in which the American loss was two 
hundred and sixty-sin:, killed and wounded. The fort 
was maintained. "Four days afler, the siege was raised. 

An attack was made, May 29th, on SackeOs Harbour, 
by about one thousand Britbh. The enemy was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. . General Brown com- 
manded the- American, and Sir Greorge Prevost tbe 
British troops. 

June 1. Captain Lawrence, who had recently been 
appointed to the command of the Chesapeake, then lying' 
in Boston harbour, and prepared for sea, left the port in 
pursuit of the British frigate Shannon, commanded by 
Captain Broke, which had been for some time in the 
bay seeking an engagement with an American frigate. 

The action commenced about a quarter before six, 
P. M. By the first broadside the sailing master was 
killed, and Captain Lawrence mortally wounded. In 
twelve minutes the Chesapeake was bosurded and takea. 
Tbe Shannon lost twenty-three hilled, and fifty-six 
wounded. On board the Chesapeake tbe Captain and 
first Lieutenant were mortally wounded; tbe fourth 
Lieutenant Was killed and about fifty others : one hun- 
dred and four were wounded. Captain Lawrence surviv- 
ed fom days, and was interred with naval and military 
honours at Halifax. His body was afterwards taken up, 
and brought to Salem, and carried thence to New-York 
where it was buried *wi^ much solemnity. 

Fort George, commanded by G^ierai Vincent, was 
taken by the American fi»^es uftder General Boyd and 
Colonel ACller, (May S7th^) aftlr a sharp conflict, in 
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which theioss c^ the enemy was far greater than that 
of the United States' troops. 

An attack was made on Craney Island, near Norfolk, 
by the British, in whichthey were defeated with con- 
siderable loss. An engagement soon afler took place 
at Hampton, of which the British, under Admiral Cock- 
bnrn, obtained possession for some time ; and where it 
is said, the British troops were guilty of mucii wantoti 
barbarity. 

A very gallant naval engagement took place, Sep- 
tember 10th on Lake Erie, between the British and 
American forces. The British force^ consisted of five 
vessels, having sixty-three guns. The American force 
consisted ^f nine vessels having fifty-four guns. The 
enemy commenced firing a little before twelve o'clock ; 
in a few roinittes the fire was returned. The long guns of 
the enemy were very destructive to the Lawrence, a brig 
of twenty guns, on board of which was Captain Perry, 
the commander of the squadron. Every brace and 
bowline of the Lawrence were soon cut away, and she 
became unmanageable. 

The Lawrence, in this situation, continued the action 
lor two hours, till every gun was useless and the great- 
er part of the crew were killed or wounded. The wind 
rising, a little after two o'clock^ enabled the Niagara 

iof 20 guns) to come into close action. Perry left the 
^awreuce, and in an open boat went on board the Ni- 
agara. Soon after, the Lawrence lowered her flag, bat 
the enemy were unable to take possession. 

Ahout three o'clock the Niagara, which had* been 
but tittle injured, passed through the enemy's line, bore 
up and passed ahead of their two ships and a brig, giv*^ 
ihg a raking fire from the starboard guns to them, and 
Trom the larboard side to a large sc^iooner and sloop. 
In a short time the whole force* surrendered. The loss 
on the part of the American squadron, was one hun- 
dred and twenty-three killed and wounded : the Bridsh 
Joss was much greater. 
Information of this vietory was thus given to Gcw^ 

J*al H Garrison, 
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^^ Dear Genera]. — We have met the enemy and they 
are oars. — Two ships, . two brigs, one schooner and 
one sloop. Yours wiUi great respect and esteem, 

"O.H.PERRY." 

The American brig Argus, cominanded by Captain 
Allen, was captured, August 14th, in the British chan- 
nel, by the Pelican, after a sharp conflict, in which tlie 
American comniander was mortally wounded. 

October. Detroit was abandoned by the enemy, on 
tlie approach of a large at-my under General Harrison j 
who soon after, with a superior force, defeated the ene- 
my under the (command of General Proctor. 

The northern campaign for this season, ended wiili- 
out any thing very effective towards the conquest of 
Canada. Great preparations were made for subduing- 
Upper Canada, and taking Montreal. This object 
was to be effected by the union of two divisions : one 
of about five thousand, under the command of General 
Hampton, then in the vicinity of Plattsburg; the other, , 
with about eight thousand, under the command of Ge- 
neral Wilkinson. 

. General Hampton made a short incursion into Cana- 
da; but soon after retreated to this side the boundary 
line. A misunderstanding, or disagreement, arising 
between the two generals, the troops under Hampton 
did not join those under Wilkinson. The latter ge- 
neral descended the St/ Lawrence, in November, san- 
guine in his expectations of subduing Montreal. 

An engagement took place between a part of Wilkin- 
^onVtroops, about three thousand, under General Boyd 
and a detachment of the British under Lieut. Colonel 
Morrison, in which the Americans were repulsed, with 
the loss of upwards of three hundred in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. The design of attacking Montreal was 
then relinquished^andthearmywentinto winter quartern. 

The remaining forc^ were withdrawn from the Nia- 
gara frontier, the town of Newark being burnt, at the 
order of the commanding general. In retaliation for 
which, the British soon after crossed the river, burnt 
BuiTaioe and some other villages, and laid waste the 
whole frontier. 
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The Creek Indians, who had for some time been in 
open bosdlities with the United States, Were completely 
sobdued this season and the sotceeding spring, princi- 
pally by troops nnder the command of General Andrew 
Jackson. 

January, 1814. Jonathan Russel, Esq. and Henry 
Clay, Esq. were appointed commissioners, to join 
Messrs* Adams, Bayard and Gallatin, for the purpose 
of meeting such as might be appointed by the British 
government Lord Gambier, Henry Goulbourn, and 
William Adams, were appointed by the court of St. 
James to meet them. The place for their assembling 
was first fixed at Gottenburg ; but afterwards changed 
to Ghent, in Flanders ; where they convened in August. 

The frigate Essex, co;nmanded by CaptainDavid jPor« 
ter, after having captured a great number of the vessels 
of the enemy, mostly employed in the whale fishery, 
was herself captured, March 28th, in the bay of Val- 
*l)araisp, by the British frigate Phebe, and sloop Cherub. 
The British force was vastly superior to the American i 
Uie defence was gallant and obstinate. 

AnrU 29. After an acdon of jforty-two minutes, the 
British brig Epervier surrendered to the Peacock. On 
board the Peacock two were wounded : the Epervier 
lost eight killed, and thirteen wounded. 

In the beginning of July, fort Erie was tak^n, with 
considerable loss to the British. A batde was fought 
at Chippewa, July 5, in which the American forces 
obtained a brilliant victory. A very sanguinary battle 
was fought, July 25tb, at Bridgewater, by the Ameri* 
cans, under General Brown and General Scott, and 
the British, under General Drummond and General 
Riall. The Battle lasted from fotir o'clock, P. M. till 
midnight. The British lost, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, nearly nine hundred^ The American loss 
was less, and the American forces maintained theur 
ground ; while the British retired. 

The town of Eastport, on one of the islands in the 
bay of Passamaquoddy, was taken by a lame British 
naval force. 

From the 16th to the 20th of August, about sixty 
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saU of ibe Brttbh arrived in die Chesapeake. Above 
ffily of them landed at Benedict, on the ratuxent, about 
fcrty miles from the city of WashHigton. Several ves-* 
sels at the same time entered the jPotomac. On the 
^d, the British flankers reached the Woody ard, twelve 
miles from Washington. A large flotiUa of gunboats, 
commanded by Commodore Barney, were here blown 
up, to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemv; 

On the 23d, the British forces, estimated at aboot six 
thousand, reached Bladensburg, about six miles from 
Washington. Here a short engagement took place ; but 
the greater part of the American militia fled. Arrived 
at £e city, Commodore Barney, with a fe\f eighteen 
pounders and about four hundred men, made a ^lant 
teustance ; but he was compelled to yield to numbers ; 
he was wounded and taken prisoner. The navy*yard 
was destroyed by order of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The British troops under General Ross, destroyed 
Ae capitol, the President's house, and executive offices. 
In the night of the 25tb, the British retired, gained 
their shipping by rapid marches, and re-embarked. 
The British loss, in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
was supposed to be nearly five hundred : the American, 
less than one hundred. Private property was gene** 
rally respected ; but the order to burn the public build- 
ings, reflects npon the commanding officer nothing but 
di^race. 

The vessels that ascended the Potomac, under the 
eommand of Captain JGordon, arrived at Alexandria, 
and took from the defenceless inhabitants a vast quan* 
tity of flour and other plunder | and escaped down the 
river with little molestation. 

Fort Erie was attacked by the British, August 14th, 
Lieut. General Drummond having the command. Af- 
ter a severe conflict, he was repulsed with the loss of 
five hundred and eighty-two, in killed, wounded and 
prisoners ; two hundred and twenty-one being killed. 
The American loss in killed and wounded was two 
hundred and forty-five. 

The British took peaceable possession of Castine, oa 

I a 
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the Penobscot, September 1st, whh a large naval torce. 
The next day they procee^ded to Hampden, aboiiS. 
thirty-five /miles up the river. The Corvette Adams, ly- 
ing here, was destroyed by her commander, Capt. Mor- 
ris, to prevent her falling into the enemy's hands. The 
sea-ports on the New-England coast being considered 
in danger, the militia were called out, and fortifications 
erected for their defence. 

After the capture of Washington, an attack was ex- 
peeled upon Baltimore; for which preparation was 
made. On Sunday, September 1 1th, between forty and 
fifty ships were seen near the mouth of the PetapscQ, 
about twelve miles from the city. The larger vessels 
landed, at North Point, about seven thousand troops, . 
under Major General Ross and Admiral Cockburn. 

An engagement took place, on Monday about one 
oWock, in which the Americans were repulsed by su- 
perior numbers. The engagement afterwards became 
more general, though the British force was superior. 
On Tuesday evening the enemy advanced to within two 
miles of the American entrenchments. So strong how- 
ever was the American force, and so valiantly had they 
fought the preceding day, that the attempt to gain pos- 
session of the city was abandonr«l, and the troops re- 
treated before morning and hastily re-embarked. Ma- 
jor General Ross was killed. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, a grand attack 
was made on fort McHenry, firom frjgates, bomb and 
rocket vessels, which continued through the day and 
the greater part of the night, doing however but very 
litde damage. In the night about a thousand of the 
British landed between the fort and the city, but were 
soon repulsed with great loss. 

In the fort, four were killed and twenty wounded. 
The loss of the enemy in the attack on the fort is not 
knpwn. The whole American loss in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, was two hundred and thirteen. The 
British official account makes dieir loss in killed, 
wounded, missing and prtsoeers, two hundred and 
ninety ; but there is jgood reason for believing it to be 
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much more. The, ^emy thus discomfiUed, moved 
down the bay. 

The Governor-General of Canada, Sir George Pre- 
vosC, with from twelve to fourteen thousand men, made 
an attack on Plattsburg, September 11. At the same 
Ume^ a naval engagement, on Lake Champlain, took 
place in sight of the laud forces. The American naval 
loi'.ce, having eighty-six. guns and eight hundred and 
twenty-six men, was commanded by Mc Donough : 
the British naval force, consisting of ninety-five guns 
and one thousand and fifty men, was commanded by 
Commodore Downie. 

The action began about nine o'clock, A. M. and 
continued two hours and twenty minutes, with obsti- 
nate gallantry on both sides. It ended in the surren- 
der of the British vessels, viz. one frigate, one brig, and 
two sloops of war. Some of their gallies were sunk ^ 
ethers escaped. Of the Americans, fifty-two were killed, 
and fifty-eight wounded. . Of the British, eighty-four 
>vere killed, and one hundred and Un wounded. 

At the same time that tlie fleets were engaged, the 
British attacked the forts at Plattsburg^ throwing shells, 
balls and rockets. They attempted to cross the river 
Saranac, to assault the American works, but were re- 
pulsed in three diflerent places, where the attempt was 
made. 

The. fire of ^he enemy was returned with so much 
effect, that, before sunset, tlie batteries he had erected 
were all silenced; and at nine o'clock, his whole army 
began a rapid retreat, leaving many of his wounded and 
much ammunition, provision and baggage. The Ame- 
rican loss, in the engagement of this day, and in skir- 
mishes previous, was thirty-nine killed, sixty-two 
wounded, and twenty missing. The loss of the British, 
in killed, wounded and desertions, was estimated at two 
thousand five hundred. The Anierican land forces 
^ were commanded by General Alex* Macomb. 

Soon after the declaration of war, measures were ta- 
ken to secure an. ascendency on Lake Ontario,. wheFe 
the American force consisted of only a single vessel. 
This disposition at the principal port (Sacket's Barbour]^ 
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produced corresponding efibrto by tbe eneffiy at Kings- 
ton, until several large ships were built in both ports, 
carrying from 20 to 60 guns. Tbe American fleet was | 

commanded by Commodore Cbauncey, and tbe British * 

by Commodore Yeo. 

As each force became predominant, the commaBd of 
tbe lake was surrendered to such force ; and such was 
tlie skiU and sagacity of the cotnmaaders, that the in- 
ferior force could never be brought into a general ac*- 
lion. A partial engagement once took place, but with 
little eflect, as the British commander fek unwilling to 
itazard such a stake, and took advantage of circmn* 
stances to make his port. One of the British vessels^ 
ready for sea at the dose of the war, mounted nearly 
one hundred guns ; and two of the largest class of ves- 
.^els in the world, are now on tlie stocks at Sacket's 
Harbour. 

In a sortie from fort Erie, under the command of 
General Jacob Brown, after a severe engagement, the 
British were defeated^ with the loss of nearly a thou^ 
sand, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The Ameri- 
can loss, in killed and wounded was upwards of five* 
hundred. 

October 8. A committee to whom was referred, in 
the legislature of Massachusetts, the speech of the go- - 
vernor, Mr. Strong, made a report, recommending tbe 
organization of ten thousand troops, for the devnce^ 
of the sea*board ; and the appointment of delegates, to^ 
meet such delegates as may be appmnted by odier 
states, to confer '* on the subjects of Aeir public griev- 
ances, and upon tbe best means of preserving their 
i-esources, and of deicoee against the enemy; and to 
devise and suggest for adoption, by those respective 
states, such measures, as they may deem expedient; 
and also to take measures, if they shall think proper, for 
procHring a convention of delegates frdm all the United 
States, in order to revise the constitution thereof, &c," 

In consequence' of these resolutions, which were 
ad<»pted, delegates were chosen in Massachusetts, Con- 
necikttt and Rkode-Island. Ve^mmt refusedi and Neir- 
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Haa^sbkre Mgfedad to trad. Two dckg^es were, 
however, elected by eoimde» io tbe latter State, and 
one iQ the fiumier* On the li^tb of December the dde^ 
gates met at Hartfi^^ On the fourth of Janaary they 
made a long report, conclading with the recoflunenda'* 
tion of seirmd resolutions fer lulering the constitution | 
so that Representatives and direct taxes should be in 
proporti(Hi to the onmber of free persons ; that no new 
state be admitted into tbe anbuy without tbe concur- 
rence of two thirds of both houses of Congress; that 
no embargo be laid for more than sixty days ; that 
commercial intercourse shall not be intercticted, nor 
war de^^lared, without tbe concurrence of two^thirds of 
both bouses of Congress ; that no person hereafter na- 
turalited shall be eli^ble as Senator or Representative ; 
that no President shall be twice elected, nor a Presi- 
dent twice chosen from the same state in succession. 

Provision was also made for calling another conven- 
tion, sboold tbe government of the United States refuse 
permission to Uie Mew-England states, separatdy or 
in concert, to assume upon themselves tbe defence of 
their territory, holdii^ for the expense a reasonable 
proportion of the public taxes ; or should peace not 
take pkee ; or should tlie defence of the New-England 
states be neglected by Congress as since tbe war. 

Peace soon after taking place, another convention 
was not called. The resolutions for amending the con* 
stitotioa were submitted to the Legislatures of the seve- 
ral states, and rejected with general unanimity. 

January 15, IBIS^ Tbe frigate President, Commo- 
dore Decatur, sailed iMm New-York on the 14th, and 
was tbe next day pursued by four frigates and a brig 
of the enemy. An engagiHnent took place between the 
foremost of the pursuing vessels, the Endymion bmA the 
President. Tbe Endy mion, after a severe battle of two 
hours, was silenced and beat off. The Pomone and 
Tenedos, in three boors came up with the President, 
the other British vessels being close astern, and the Pre* 
sident was obliged to surrender. 

Abont this period the Constitution, commanded by 
Consunodore Stuart^ jfeU in widi tbe Cyane and Levaaty. 
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two British sloops of i^ar, oi> tbe coast of Africa, and 
captored both Ia .siiccessiaii.. The Levaat was, ho4^- 
ever, ret^en before arriving iu port. 

A very large British forcx entered L»ke Poncharr 
train, near New-Orleans, early in Decern ber, defeating 
after an obstinale conflict, the small American naval 
force stationed there. The British forces were under 
the command of General Packenbtm^ the ^i^^i*^^!^ 
under that of Major General Andrew Jackson. 

Several skirmishes took place, in which the British 
were the far greater saflerers. . On Sunday morning 
early, January 8, a grand attack was made by the 
British on the American troops in their entrenchments. 
After an engagement of upwards of an hour, the enemy 
were cut to pieces to a degree almost beyond exapiple, 
and fled in confusion, leaving on the tield of battle 
their dead and wounded^ 

Tbe loss of the British was, killed seven hundred, 
wounded fourteen hundred, prisoners five hundred, 
making twenty-six -hundred in the total. The Ameri- 
can loss in the engagement was seven only killed, and 
six wounded ! 

Sir Edward Packenham and Major General Gibbs, 
were among tbe slaio« The attack was not renewed, 
and in a short time after the British left the coast. 

February U. An English sloQp of war, the Favourt- 
ite, arrived at New-York, bringing, the joyful intelli- 
gence that a treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent, 
between the American and British corambsioners, oa 
the twenty-fourth of December, On the 17th the treaty 
was ratified by the President and Senate. To those 
who from the beginning had opposed the war, and to 
those who had been its strenuous supporters, the news 
^ of peace was received with .equal, and with the highest 
satisfaction. 

None of the subjects for which the war was avowed- 
ly declared were mentioned in the treaty ; which, be- 
sides the common expressions of peace and amity, only, 
provided for the adjustment of disputed or uncertaia 
boundaries, and the restoration of territories and pos- 
sessions obtained by the cpnti^nding powers. 
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OF SOME OF THS PRINCIPAL EMPIRES AND STAT|BS IN 'SOt 



Notwithstanding the pretensions of the Chinese, with 
regard to their antiquity as a nation, and to the great, 
antiquity of some of their books, there h scarcely a 
learned man, who does not believe the Pentateuch, or 
five first books of the Old Testament, to be the old- 
est writing in existence. 

From Moses we have the account of the creation of 
the world, (about 4000 years before the birth of Jesus 
Christ,) the transgression of Adam and Eve, the death 
of Abel, the deluge [B. C.» 2348] the tower of Babel, 
the confusion x>f tongues, and coiisequent dispersion of, 
the descendants of ^ah, and other particulars, as re- 
corded in sacred history. 

These descendants scattered themselves throughout . 
the neighbouring countries. Some settled Egypt, 
others the ^difierent kingdoms of Greece. Nimrod laid 
the foundation of Babylon, the capital of theChatdean 
Empire ; and Ninus of Nineveh, the capital of the As* 
Syrian. Abraham [B. C. 1931] was directed by the 
Almighty to proceed westward from the plains of Shinar, 
and settle on the eastern borders of the Mediterranean, . 
(the Holy. land afterwards called :) and here this terri- 
tory was promised to him and his offspring for ever, 
after the lapse of several centpries of servitude in Egypt. 

The selling of Joseph into Egypt, occasioned the re* 
rooval of tlie Israelites to that country, The Israelites^ 
[Bi C, about 1500] left Egypt ; and,- after many years 
wandering, arrived at Jordan, the eastern boundary of 
tlie promised land. Here Moses and Aaron died. Jo- 

* These letters, B. C. mean—Before U»c birth of Christ. A. D. Anno 
Donual; iu the year after hU h'nriiu 
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AwBk Mbdued die comtufy ; and tfie twelve tiribes divi- 
ded aod settled it Here they conduued, and were go* 
vemed, jupymrd^ of three hundred yearSi by their mO" 
ral laws and those of the priesthood. 

Saul was their first king : [B.C. about 1100.] Da- 
vid and Solomon succeeded. Soo& after wbichy the 
tribes were divided. Thckse of Benjamin and Judah 
had their kings : the other ten tribes theirs. Nebuchad- 
nez«ar earri^ into captivity, [B. C. 600] the two tribes 
of Benjamin and Judah $ the other ten tribes having 
long before, [B. C. 720] been conquered by Psalma« 
naser, king o7 Assyria, who overran their cities, spread- 
ing destruction everj^ where, and carried his captives to 
Ninev^. These mingling with tlie Assyrians, vmr^ 
never more known or distinguished as the descendants 
of Jacob. 

After remaining in captivity about 70 years, the two 
tribes returned to Jerusalem. Here they condnued, of- 
ten greatly distressed, and engaged in many wars ; till 
they became subject to the Romans.. Jesus Christ ap- 
pearing, they denied his Messiabship, and put him to 
death. Titus, the Roman general, [A. D. 70] destroy- 
ed the city of Jerusalem, and levelled it with the dust. 

From this period to the present moment, the Jews 
have been scattered amongst all nations of the globe, a 
distinct people, adhering to the laws of Moses, and the 
Jewish rttusu ; faavii^ never a government of their own^ 
but subject to the caprices, cruelties, and deprivations, 
of every government where they reside, or have resided* 

ASSYRIA AND SYRIA. 

These names, by many ancient authors, have been 
often confounded. 8yria has been more generally used 
for the countries between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates. Assyria, for that which Hes bkween Me- 
dia, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Babylon. The Asiy** 
rian was probably the oldest empire in the world, it 
is supposed to have flourished about 1200 yewrs. Its 
founder was Ninus, or Belus j. the queen Semiramis 
was one of its greatest rulers. Babyloni the capital. 
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liCif&ted on Ibe banks of ibe Eopbrates, was perbapt 
the largest city in tlie world. Cyms, king of Persia^ 
[^B. C. 538] laid siege to it : Belsbaizar, the king, hav« 
jng retired within its walls with twenty years' provision. 
The night, however, in which the hand writing appear- 
ed on tlie wall, Gyrus entered the city; having dng a 
Bew channel, by which the Euphrates was turned into 
the Tiffns, and the channel of the former river became 
dry. The kingdom was conquered, and united to that' 
of Persia under Cyrus. 

In Babylon, died Alexander the Great. By Seleu- 
cus, one of his generals, it was made the capital of his 
kingdom, and continued among his descendants, die 
head of the Syrian empire, till tbe last of those de- 
scendants was dethroned by Pompey the Great, [B, C. 
65J when it was made a Roman province, 

EGYPT. 

By whom Egypt was first settled is uncertain; more 
generally its settlement is attributed to Misraim ; but 
some authors contend that its first inhabitants were from 
Ethiopia. Among some teamed writers, it is stiH a 
sul^ect of dispute, whether its ancient inhabitants were 
white or black, or copper coloured. 

Though this renowned kingdom was for so many 
centuries the first in civilization and in tbe cultivjation 
of the arts, and so long maintained its high character, 
in extent of territory it scarcely surpassed tbe Mite of 
New-York. The Nile was the great source of its wealthy 
its populousness, and iu power. This great river over* 
flowed annually its banks, to tbe height of about 25 
Icet for several months, and left, on retuing, a richness 
of mud that rendered the land exceedingly fertile. 

S'e ancient is this country, that no historian 4(nows 
when or by whom were built the vast pyramids, ^ich 
remain, almost unchanged, to tl^ present day : having 
stood, probably, neariy foitr thousand years. Egypt 
is said once to have contained 20,000 cities ; the chief 
of which was Thebes, Memphis and Alexandria. 

Gaflib7$es, htisjg of Persia, coDquered Egyfi : [B. 
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C.il2i5] tbe Egyptians, hcMirever^ revolted, tod werego- 
veraed by their own Wngs, till the conquest by AJexao- 
der the Great. After \yhich, Ptolemy and his succes- 
sors governed it, till Augustus [B. C. 30] made it a 
Roman province : the beautiful and the dissolute Cleo- 
patra, beiug the last of the race of the Ptolemies. 

Egypt continued a Roman province several centu- 
ries. It was conquered [A. D. 640] by Afnrou« Tu- 
nis, Algiers, Tripoli, and the empire of Morocco, were 
made separate governments. The ancient boundaries 
of Egypt contain Jews, Christians, and Musselmen, or 
f»>llowers of Mahomet. The country is under nominal 
sul:^ection to the Ottoman Porte, or, Mahometan Court 
of Constantinople. 

PERSIA, 

Under Cyrus, were united the Babylonian, Median, 
and Persian empires, [B. C. 536.] This country be- , 
came subject to the Romans, and afterwards to the Ara- 
bians. The famous Genghis Khan, £A. t). 1190] from 
the north of Persia, subdued Persia, and the hither In- 
dia, to the borders of China : the Mogul's empire was 
established on his victories. 

Tamerlane, another Tartar prince, extended the Mo- 
gul's empire, [A. D. J 400,] Korfi Khan, [A. D. 1732] 
a Persian prince, diminished the strength oi the Mogul's 
empire, and established his own power in Persia. Ci- 
yil wars, from this time, have been common in Persia, 
which is at present governed by several independent 
sovereignties. 

GREECE. 

This territory is now called "Turkey in Europie.'^ 
It is generally supposed to have been settled by emi- 
grants from Egypt and Phoenicia. Athena and Sparta 
were considered the eyes of this exK^pire^ Solon wtis 
tbe principal lawgiver to Athens,^ and Lycurgus to 
Sparta. The laws of Solon were generally wise and 
ffierciful. Those of Lycurgus v^re arbitrary. In Spar- 
ta, the goverBment est^iblisbefd by JLycurgus w^as con- 
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tinoed about five centuries. It was impossible iu Spar- 
to fpr aayman to be rich; their current coin being 
irbn, a bushel of wheat demanded a stout pair of Oxen 
to carry to the vender the amount of sale. 
. Literature, voluptuousness, dissipation, philosophy 
and folly, were the alternate and concomitant rulers of 
Athens for many centuries. Greece was divided into 
many states. Union among them was often sought ; 
and wise provisions made for its preservation. Lo^al 
and political Jealousies disunited these states: 

Probably the first instance of a general union of the 
Grecian States, fur warlike or political purposes, was 
that which occ;asioned the famous Trojan war. The 
critica] Bryant has introduced much learning and much 
argument t0 prove this war the issue of Homer's brain : 
but the literary world denounce his theory. 

The soil of Priam, king of TrOy, is supposed to have 
corrupted the beautiful Helen, wife of Menelaus, and 
carried lier to Troy. By her husband's instigation 
and authority, all the states of Greece became his par- 
tisans. After a siege of ten years on the part of Greece 
against the city of Troy, by stratagem it was at length 
subdued. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, attempted the conquest of 
Greece, with an army, by different historians calcu- 
lated at two, and from thence to five millions of soldiers. 
He passed the Hellespont by a bridge of boats, and en* 
lered the plains of Greece. Leonidas, a Spartan prince, 
at the mountainous straight of Thermopylae, perform-* 
ed wonders of valour. A naval action subsequently took 
place between the Persian and Greciaa fleets, at Sala*^ 
mis, near Athens, in which the Persian fleet was defeat* 
ed; and 'Xerxes returned to Persia with the fragment 
of an army,- and the fullness of defeat and disgrace. 

The different states of Greece had frequent civil 
wars, till they were defeated by Alexander the Great |^ 
and they afterwards became subject to the government 
of the Romans. 

At present what was ancient Greece, is andei^ tha 
contrql of the Ottomfin Porte ©IConstantinopk, 
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ROME. 

The Roman Empire extended, at and subsequent to 
the birth of Jesus Christ, over the whole world as then 
known, excepting the eastern part of Asia. The citj 
of Rom6 was founded by Romulus, 1 53 years before 
the birth of Christ. Alen only were its first inhabitants. 
The men and women of a neighbouring territory, the 
Sabines, were invited to a feast in this new^ rude city^ 
when the Romans seized on the Sabine women and each 
took to himself a wife by force. 

After the death of Romulus, the city and then little 
Roman empire, was governed by kings about 250 years. 
The last king, Tarquin the Proud, so called, overcom- 
ing by force the comugal chastity of Lucretia, a Ro- 
man matron of the Patrician, or noble order, caused a 
rebellion which ended regal government. Instead of a 
king, two officers, called Consuls, were annually elect- 
ed, under whose authority the government was admi- 
nistered about 500 years, when Julius Caesar was made 
Dictator ; another name for King, 

The Romans for several centuries anterior to the 
dictatorship of Julius Cisesar, were remarkable for the 
plainness of their habits, their military spirit, their con- 
quests, their civil dissentions, and the extension of their 
dominions. 

Carthage, a city of much commerce and great opu- 
lence, was long tiie rival of Rome. After several long 
and bloody wars, this city, situated near where Tunis 
now stands, was destroyed by the Romans, B. C. 146. 
About this period, literature, with the arts and sciences, 
was introduced into Rome, from Greece, and generally 
4:tthivated. . 

Fifty years before the Saviour's birth, Julius Caesar 
and Pompey the Great, were Roman Consuls. Caesar 
after havmg gained msgay battles in France and Spain, 
discovered and partially subdued Great Britain, and re- 
fuming from the west, made war on Pompey. A bat* 
tie was fought at Pharsalia, in which the arms of Caesar 
^^ Victorians. After enjoyinglhe supreme command 
•boirt Ave year?, he nA murdemt to the Gi^l# 
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The nnurderers <^C«far, the priucipal of whMi were 
Brutus and Cassias, engaged in a civil war with Mark 
Anthony, who was victorious at Phillippi. Subse- 
quently Octavius, a relation of Julius Cfsesar, after* 
wards the Emperor Augustus, defeated Anthony in n 
naval action, and became the first Emperor of Hornet 
To him succeeded many emperors ; most of them of 
the roost dissolute character; till A. D. 331, when the 
£mperor Constantine established the christian religion, 
destroving all the heathen temples, and removed the 
seat 01 government from Rome to Bysantium, then call- 
ed Constantinople, in honour of the empennr. 

Constantinople continued the capital of the Eastern 
Empire, so called in distinction from the Western Em- 
pire, the capital of which was Rome* The Eastern 
Empire continued till 1453, when it was conquered by 
Mahomet II. and has since been the seat of govern* 
ment of the Turkish empire. 

About the year 800, Charlemagne, then Emperor of 
the West, delivered Rome and all Italy, to the.jurisdic- 
tioa of the Bishop of Rome, who bad long sustained the 
appellation of the pope ; and by his successors, much 
of Italy has ever since been held, under the name of the 
£ccle»astical States. 

CARTHAGE. 

The exact time when commenced ihe foundation of 
Carthage, the capital of the Carthaginian state, is not 
known. It is generally supposed to have been built by 
Dido, or EUsa, a Tyrian princess, 869 years before 
Christ. The husband of this princess is supposed to 
have been murdered by her brother-in-law, Pygmalion. 
Dido, however, contrived to escape from Tyre, and set- 
tled on the coast of Africa. 

The Cartha^nians, as they increased in power, had 
many engagements with the neighbouring states, all of 
which they subdued ; and at length extended their coo- 
quests to Spain, Sicily and Sardinia ; and became, and 
long continued the rivals of Rome. 

The Romans having beheld wish Jealousy the growth 
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of Carthage, for almost three centuries^ sought au op* 
portunity for the declaration of war, commonly called 
the first Ptmic war, B* C, 264, which^ont'mued twenty- 
three years, and ended in a peace much to the adrao* 
tage of the Romans. 

The second Panic war began, B. G. 218, The fa- 
mous Hannibal, with an army of 96,000 foot and 12,- 
000 horse, crossed the Rhone, the Alps and Appenines, 
with a determination to pursue his march to Rome. 
He was victorious in the battle at Cannae, in which 
45,000 Romans were slain : but the wines of Italy eiier^- 
vated his army ; the prudence of Fabius and the milt* 
tary skill of Scipio, prevailed over the diminished forces 
of Hannibal; and after 17 years of war, a peace was 
concluded, most debasing on the part of Carthage and 
which greatly diminished her power, and destroyed the 
* mean$ of her increase* 

During Bfty years of peace, the Carthaginians en- 
deavoured to repair their losses, and prepare for anoth- 
er encounter with their rivals. The third Punic war. 
commenced, B. C. 149. It was the determination of 
the Roman Senate, if possible, entirely to destroy the 
city of Carthage. This was effected, partly by force 
and partly by treachery. After offering terms of peace, 
(the principal of which was, that the Carthaginians 
should deliver up all their arms,) the Romans informed 
tliem that it was the decree of the Roman Senate, that 
their city should be destroyed. 

The Carthapnians were astonished at this treachery, 
and held out a long time; but at length the city, 23 
miles in circumference, was set on fire, and burned 17 
days, and the Carthaginian power was completely de- 
stroyed, B. C. 147. Thus this city, long the seat of 
commerce, of wealth, and strength, the model of mag- 
nificence, and the storehouse of the riches of the world, 
was razed to its foundations, so that scarcely a trace of 
. existence can be discerned. 
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CHINA. 

Whatever may be the pretensions of tbe CInnese/ 
nothing kuthentic respecting their history can be traced 
beyond the dynasty oflu, before Christ about 2,000 
years. To defend themselves from the Tartars, the 
Chinese built a wall, 1500 miles in length. The Tar- 
tars passed the wall, A. D. 1635, and subdued China. 
The present emperor, is a descendant of the Tartar 
conquerors ^ the ancient laws, habits and government 
of the Chinese, beitig embraced by the Tartar victors. 
A. D. 1692, the Pope sent missionaries to China, to 
convert the inhabitants to Christianity. 

They had much success, till suspected of interfering 
wiiii the administration of government. The conse- 
quence of this suspicion was, A. D. 1742, the demoli- 
tion of all christian churches, and the total expulsion 
of the Jesuit missionaries from the country. 

The Chinese have no navy, nor merchant vessels. 
Their produce is sold to foreigners, who are their car- 
riers. Attempts have been made, twice within thirty 
years, on the part of Great Britain, to establish a oom- 
mercifd treaty with the Emperor of China, but withmit 
success* Probably there is no other eountry in which 
every foot of ground is cultivated as in tfals. Our tais, 
of herbs equalling or excelKng which there is an abun- 
dance in America, are brought from this country. The 
ware calted China, is or may be nearly eqoaUed in Eu- 
rope or America. 

TARTARY- 

This (Country includes a vast extent of territory to 
the north. The inhabitants are descendants from the 
ancient Scythians. Their mode of life has ever been, 
as now, wandering. There have beet), and are, many 
cities of wealth and importance j but literature and the 
refinements of civilized society, arc strangers to thein. 
The horse is their companion, their servant, their 
* wealth and their food. The whole country i^ now, 
and has long been,subject to the Emperor of Russia i 
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and the preaent Emperor Akxttder, is parsiuog all the 
measures of wisdom^ policy and goodness, to render 
Aiis portion of his subjects useful, happy and boBoiir«i>le. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Five years after the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, the Portuguese passed the Cape of Good Hope, 
and discovered the peninsula called India within the 
Ganges. Nine years after was made the settlement of 
Goa, on the Malabar coast The first curse to civil and 
relinotts liberty was the establishment of the inquisition 
to this day there remaining, a monument of folly, bi- 
gotry and cruelty. In the year 1600 was first establish* 
ed, by the government of Great Britain, The East In- 
dia Company. Under this company, supported by 
the wealth, authority and arms of the British govern- 
ment, an immense empire has been added to the Bri- 
tidi crown. 

FRANCE. 

It b generally agreed that, towards the close of the 
5th century, the Franks, with some Goths, Vandals, (kc. 
crossed the Rhine, from Germany, and settled in France 
under Paramond dieir leader. Their first king was 
Clovit. The Saracens invaded France in 751 ; bst 
were repulsed by Cteurks Martel, one of the Freach 
kings. Cbariemagne, in the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury, got possession of France, Germany,^ part of Hun- 
gary, part of Spain, the low countries atid most of Italy. 

Hugh Capet,' a French nobleman, drove the reigning 
monarch from the throne, 987, which he transmitted to 
his descendants, in whose possession it has ever since 
continued, the usurpation of Bonaparte excepted. Henry 
IV. in tbs 16th centurv, was one of the greatest mo- 
narchs of France This king was stabbed by a bigot 
named Ravaillac. The reign of Louis XIV, which 
began in 1643, and ended 1715, was the longest and 
most splendid. During this long reign, the arts and 
sciences, the belles lettres and general litcratorei ast<K 
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nisfain^jr locreased. Louis XV. reigned froai 1715 to 
]774 ; when Louis XVL was crowned, who was be* 
headed in 1793. 

The French revolution commenced in 1789, in which 
year the Bastile, a famous state prison, was destroyed. 
TheNational Assembly Assumed the government, 1790; 
^eat mobs and massacres took place in 1791 and 1792. 
Jan. 21, Louis was beheaded, Imving been condemned 
by a majority of 13, out of 721 : and his queen was be*;- 
headed the next month. The Dauphin, or king's old- 
est son, is supposed i6 have been poisoned in 1795. 
The next year Bonaparte became general in chief of 
the army of Italy. He continued successful in various 
engagements with the neighbouring powers, till 1799y 
when he established a Consular government, himself at 
the head. In 1804 he was made emperor ; and in 1810 
divorced his wife, and ^larried a daughter i^ the Em- 
peror of Oermany. 

Till 1812^ success the most astonishing attended the 
arms of Napoleon. Ambitious to master all Europe, 
in Aie summer of this year he marched into Poland, 
and thence to Russia, with an army of 6 or 700,000 
men, to overcome Alexander, Emperor of Russia, who 
had oroosed his views of wnv^rsarempure. With con* 
sid^rable loss he effected his passage to Moscow, the 
former ca{ntal of the Russian emfMre. This ancient 
city w«fs ^mrnt by the Russians, to preveol giving tha 
FfWchl^^««ccoiir* The Russian winter commenced^ 
with unusual severity, and the French were obliged to 
attempt a retreat. Before this once vast army had 
reached SmolenA, about 200 miles, most of them were 
destroyed by the arms of the Russians, and the severi- 

S of the season ; so that not 100,000 ever returned t9 
eir homes. Napoleon, who had run away from bis 
army, persuaded the French government to afford him 
another army, with which he took the field in the spring 
of 1813. He was defeated at the battle of Leipsic, 
pursued by the alties to Paris, compelled to resign the 
inqperial crown, and retire to Elba, a small island t« 

9^ 
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the Mediterranean; and Lonis XVIIL a brotlier of 
Louis XVI. was placed on the throne of France, 

Early in the year 1815, Bonaparte escapedfrom Elba, 
and got possession of Paris, the king flying before himi 
The allies, English, Russ^tan, Germao, Prussian, Uc. 
were soon in arms to oppose him. At the memorable 
battle of Waterloo, on the confines of France, Bona- 
parte was overcome by the troops of the allies, com- 
manded by the immortal Duke of Wellington, He fled 
to Paris, and subsequently surfendered to the English. 
Louis XVIIL resumed the sceptre. 

After due consultatioji, it was resolved to send the 
ex-emperor to St. Helena, a small island in the Atlantic, 
about halfway between America and Africa, where he 
has ever since remained, a stupendous example of de- 
feated ambition. 

SPAIN. 

Spain was known to the Carthaginians several cen- 
turies before Christ. It became subject to the Romans at 
the end of the second Punic war, 200 years before Christ, 
and so continued till tlie downfall of the Roman empire 
in the fifth century. , 

The kingdom of Spain was founded by the Visi 
Goths, 467. For three hundred years after, it was a 
scene of butchery, superstition and division. In the 
eighth century, it was in a ^reat measure conquered by 
the Moors, from the opposite coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, in Africa; and was divided into petty kingdams, 
till united under Ferdinand the Great, 1027. The 
Moors were expelled in the fifteenth century ; at the 
latter end of which Columbus succeeded in persuading 
Ferdinand and Isabella to patronise his projected voy- 
age ovjer the Atlantic, westward ; by which he was ena- 
bled to discover a new world* 

The discovery of America induced adventurers to ex- 
plore the country. Silver and gold were found in 
abundance, which at first enriched, and subsequently 
enervated Spain. Under Charles I. (Emperor of Ger^ 
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ilrtiiiy afterwards) and Philip ll. in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, no kingdom in Europe possessed equal resources. 

Spain^ from th^ ahuudance of its wealth, gradually 
lost its strength, and became, from one of the first, one 
of tl»e secondary, and that a weak, power of Europe. 
Bonaparte, ISCfe, entrapped their king, Ferdinand VII. 
and kept him long in confinement. He declared war 
against the Spanish, and endeavoured to place his bro- 
ther Joseph, on the Spanish throne. The Spaniards 
resisted, and the contest continued, (the British, with 
troops under the command of Wellington, assisting the 
Spaniards,) till Bonaparte was defeated at the battle of 
Leipsicin 1813. Ferdinand VII. was restored to his 
throne, which he continued to disgrace by his weakness, 
bigotry, and ingratitude, to those through whose means 
he wa§ restored. 

In January, (1820) a revolt ccmmenced in the army ; 
and in March, the king was obliged to order the convo- 
cation of the assembly of the Cortes, as in 1812; the 
abolition of the Inquisition ; and to accede to a consti- 
tutional government ; guaranteeing the freedom of the 
press, the rights of the people, and defining the power 
of the monarch. 

GERMANY. 

This country was known to the Romans long before 
the birth of Christ ; and Tacitus, a Roman historian, 
has described the manners, customs and superstitions of 
the people. It was rightly afterwards denominated the 
Northern Hive ; as thence issued those swarms of bar-* 
barians that at length overthrew the Roman empire, in 
the fifth century. Charlemagne may be said to have 
founded the German empire, A. D. 800. In about a 
century after, the descendants of Charlemagne ceased to 
rule, and Conrad L became emperor. From that time 
to the present, Germany has been divided into a great 
number of priticipalities, &c. though' under a general 
head, and has been engaged in various wars with the 
Turks and different christian powers. \ 

The present emperor, F-nineh IL sided with the alliee^ 
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ID 1813, against his $oa4a4aw Bonaparte; by doing 
^bich, he perhaps tumed the scale against htta, and 
certainly acted well his part in producing a permanent 
peace in Europe. 

RUSSIA. 

This vast empire, now exceeding in extent three 
times that of the Roman empire in its highest state of 
territorial authority, waslitde known till the time of Pe« 
ter the Great. This monarch, at the close of the seven- 
teenth, and j»egttttting of the eighteenth century, per- 
formed orore 4i9B any other monarch for the civilization, 
prosperity and happiness of his ccnintry. He built the 
cttydf Petersburg ; he introduced the arts and sciences, 
and invited learned men into his empire : he commenced 
•a navy and improved his army. In brief, in the field 
«nd in the cabinet, he has had few equips. 

Jlis descendant, Catharine II. from 1763 to 1796, 
notwithstanding her many fcAbles, rendei'ed immense 
service to Russia. Alexander, now on the throne, has 
been well stiled the Deliverer of Europe ; for, by hk 
opposition to the lawless ambition of Bonaparte, his 
arms, courage, fortitude and enei^y, the forces of the 
imperial ruler of France were destroyed, and the bless- 
ings of universal quiet ensured.* 

ENGLAND. 

Julius Caesar passed from France, then called Gaul, 
to the island of Great Britain, abotit fifty years before 
Christ. He could not be said to have conquered the 
island ; but shortly after, it was subdued by the Ro- 
mans, and continued under their government till A. D. 
450, when the Roman legions were withdrawn, to de-^ 
fend Rome against the incursions of the northern bar- 
barians. These being withdrawn, the Scots and Picts 
made incursions into England, laid waste tlie country, 
and drove the inhabitants in every direction before their 
victorious arms. 

•Jl8i8|— -Thew blessinf s, late evmits show us, are ensured oiilyliy 
«n»iiixi|^ •TMrr cov«Mqii CftTourabte to thesriffati of^iaaD. 
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Tho&distressed, the Britons invited to their iissistanoe 
Ibe Saxons, from Germany. These conqnesed the Scot& 
and Picts, and, after long contest with the natives, or 
Britons, finally subdued tliem, A« D. 584. The conn* 
try iras then divided by them into seven separate king* 
doms, called the Saxon Heptarchy. 

Egbert, king of Wessex, nnitedthe seven kingdoms 
tinder his own auUiority,. 827. The Normans and 
Danes, however, continualfy harassed the country. Al«- 
ficed, than whom a greater or better monarch neve^ 
swayed the sceptre of England, witli^ great military 
skill, foresight, fortitude and courage, at liHigth succeed- 
ed in ridding the kingdom of all his 'enerates,.the Danes 
l^eing completely subdued. He diedyOOf^having fought 
fifty-six pitched battles ; founded the University of Ox* 
ford and other seminaries, eslablishedi wise Jaws, and 
laid the foundation of the trial«by jury and the present 
British Parliament. 

After a long contest Itetween the Danes atid'the kings 
of Enghind, the Danes were at length victorious, andi 
Canute the Dane obtained die khigdom, 1017; Under 
Harold, bis successor, England was,invaded by William- 
of Normandy, commonly called William the Conquei^ 
or, 1066, and was- completely subdued, Harold being 
slain in the famous battle of Hastings. The descend- 
ants oCWHUam have ev^en since, beldithe throne of Eng- 
land.. 

William' If . succeeded his father, built the Tow* 
erj London Brid^ and Westminster Hall, and ge*- 
nerally pursued the path of his father in hisr government, 
till 1100, when he was accidentally shot by an arrow. 
Henry I. hi^ brother, sueceeded, and reigned with 
great ability thirty-seven years.. Stephen, grand- 
son of the Conqueror, succeeded, and after a few years 
was expelled by Henry H. who reigned with great, 
talents, and great misfortunes, defeating the Irish 
and die Scotch, but unhappy in a quarrel with his prin- 
cipal eccksiasde,* Thomas ^ Becket, and in the unduti^ 
fill rebellion of his sons. 

Bichard L, succeiided bis^ father.. This prince en- 
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gaged in the crasades to recover tlie Holy Land froa) 
the hands of infidels ^ was courageous but unsuccessful j 
and was seized in Austria, on his return ; but afterwards 
ransomed by his subjects for 300,000Z. sterling, and 
subsequently mortally wounded in an engagement His 
brother John succeeded ; who had frequent contentiotis 
with his barons ; to whom he was obliged to grant the 
famous Magna Charta, by the English considered as 
the foundation of their liberties. Henry III. suc- 
ceeded his weak and unprincipled father. In a contest 
with his subjects he was detlu'oned by Leicester; but 
afterwards restored. His son, Prince Edward, after an 
expedition to the Holy Land, returned and succeeded 
his father, 1271. He subdued Wales, and added it ta 
his crown. Twice he subdued the Scotch ; who as of- 
ten revolted, under Wallace and Bruce ; and in his 
tiiird attempt on Scotland he died. Mitch was done by 
this great monarch in favour of the laws and liberties 
of his subjects. 

His son, the Prince of Wales, (so called because born 
in Wales, and whence has descended the title to the 
king's oldest son,) succeeded his father, 1307. This 
weak monarch, instead of continuing the war against 
Scotland, suffered the Scotch to invade England. He 
was deposed and put to death in a barbarous manner. 
His son, Edward IIL invaded France, and fought 
the famous battle of Cressy, in which he was victorious, 
with the assistance of the young Prince of Wales. Can* 
noji were here first used. Someyeai^ after, France 
was again invaded by the English, under the command 
of a gallant and virtuous Prince of Wales, who subdued 
the French at tlie batde of Poictiers ; took their king 
prisoner, and brought him to I^ondon 1356. This best 
of princes died 1376, and his father the next year. . 

Richard II. the late king's second son, now 
mounted the throne. He quelled some insurrections ; 
and while be was engaged in war in Ireland, his, cousin, 
afterwards Henry IV. w;bom he bad previously banish* 
ed, returned and obtained possession of.tjiie crown: 
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Uichard as is generally supposed, was inurdered iu 
Pomfret Castle. 

Henry IV. after living in the midst of disaiFection, 
civil wars and misery, died, 1413. His son, Henry V. 
invaded France ; gained the famous battle of Agin- 
court j married the daughter of the French king, at 
whose death he was to receive the crown of France ; 
returned to England, and died, 1420, leaving one son, 
afterwards Henry VI. then nine months old. 

During the reign of this weak prince, commenced the 
long continued contest between the houses of York and 
L&ucaster. Henry was deposed, and Edward IV. a 
descendant from Edward III. through the house of 
Tork, reigned six years ; when Henry recovered hU 
throne; but died, or was privately nmrdered the next 
year, 1471. Three years after, died EdwardI V. leav- 
ing the throne to his son, Edward V. who died young. 
The infamous Duke of Gloucester, afterwards the ac- 
cursed Richard III. was cliosen regent. The Earl of 
Richmond, of the house of Lancaster, descendant from 
the widow of Henry V.,. who had married Sir Owen 
Tudor, invaded Enghxnd, from France, defeated Ri- 
diard, ,at the famous battle of Bosworth ; was crown- 
ed ; married Elizabetli, daughter of Edward IV. of 
the bouse of York ; and thus, by uniting the two houscr., 
put an end to the civil wars. 

During tlie reign of Henry VII. Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America, flis son, Henry VHI. wrote 
against Luther, and received from the Pope the tide o[ 
Defender of the Faith. This monarch was capricious 
and cruel ; yet, by throwing off papal authority, lie ren- 
dered great service to the pro testa nts. He had six 
wives, two of whom he beheaded, and two he divorced^ 
and left three children, 1547. His son, Edward VI. 
caoae to the throne at nine years of age, aftd reigned 
but a few years; when his daughter, the bloody Mary, 
so palled, in whose reign John Rogers was burnt, held 
the sceptre above five years ; and was succeeded by his 
other daughter, Elizabeth. 

This famous princess reigned with great ability and. 
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Splendour, till 1601 ; when after having beheaded Ma- 
ry, Queen of Scots, and established the protestant reli- 
gion, she was succeeded by James V I. oi Scotland, and 
First of England, a descendant by marriage from the 
royal family of England. He was succeeded, 1625, 
by his son, Charlas I. Charles had great contentions 
with his parliament, and was at length, after much civil 
war, beheaded, 1649. 

Oliver Cromwell, nnder the name of Protector, was 
at the head of the British government about ten years. 
Charles U. 1660, succeeded his father, and died in 1685. 
His brother, James H. reigned a few years, and thea 
abdicated the throne. William of Orange, who had 
married Mary, daughter of James H. was called to the 
throne. William III. died 1702, and was succeeded by 
Anne, another daughter of James H. In 1714, on the 
death of Queen Anne, parliament invited to the throne 
George, Elector of Hanover, who had married a descend- 
ant of Ch9rles X- the niearest protestant heir. He reigi:^ 
ed till 1727, when bis son, Ueorge U. succeeded : wbo 
held the sceptre till 1761 ; when he was succeeded by 
bis grandson, George III. who died in 1820. 

Soon after bis accessian to the throne, commenced 
^le disputes wi(h America, which led to the American 
revolution. The threatening aspect of the Ffench re- 
volution, induced the British to take up arms against 
the French. This war continued, with little intermis- 
sion, about twenty years ; when it was finally closed, 
1815, by the total discomfiture of Bonaparte, at. the 
battle of Waterloo : and though it greatly increased the 
national debt, while it established, in a great measure, 
tiie peace and the liberties of Europe, it added splen- 
dour to the army and navy^ from their numerous and 
important^achievements. 

George IV. the present monarch, is the oldest son of 
the late king. He had bedn regent since 181 1 . 
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SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 



The union of tbe Heptarchy, 

tinder Alfred the Great, who 

may be fairly styled the first 

EngUsb moiiarch, and laid 

the foundation of the govern- 

tnent, . 
Alfred was succeeded by his 

son, Edward the Elder, ^ 
Athelstan, 
Edmund, 
Edred, 
Edwy^ 
Edgar, 

Edward, tbe Martyr, 
Ethddred, 
Edmond Ironside, . 

C^utc the Dane, />anM/i /irtc, 1017 [James I. 
Harold'Harefoot, Danish lim, 1036 Charles I. 
Hai'dicanute^ tkmsfi Hue, . 1089 Chaiflcs It . 
Edward the confessor, . 1041 James II. 

Har<jia, . 1066 William and Mary, 

William the Conqueror, Dan- Ann, 



Henry ID. 

Edward I. 

Edward II; 

Edward lU. 
iRicfaard II. 

Henry IV. 

Henry V^ 

Henry VI. 

Edward IV. 

Edward V. 

Richard IH. 

Henry VII. 
95m Hfenry VIII. 
976 Edward VI. 
978 Mary 
1016 Elizabeth, 



880 

910 
925 
941 
948 
955 



Wiliiain Bufufi; 
Henry f*. 
Stej^en, 
Henry lli 
Richard I. 
John, 



1087 
1100 
1135 
1154 
1189 
1199 



George I. 
George H. 
George III. 
Regency of 

Wales» 
George IV. 



the Prince 



of 



1216 
1273 
1807 
1326 
1377 
1399 
1413 

i44si 

1460 

1483 

1483 

1485 

1509 

1546 

1553- 

1558 

1602 

1625 

1648 

1685 

1688 

170a' 

1714 

1727 

1760 

isn 

1820 



SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE. 



Phai-amoit^ led his Franks 
over the Rhine, ior the fifth 
e«iltury ; fr«i« wboia de- 
Se^nde^ GldVis-*-who comr 
menced his reigB> 

The next sovefeiga worthy af 
notice was Clotair 1^ . 

Clota^r II. 

Dagoberty 

ClOTlS U. 

Pepin Heriitel, 

Charles Martelr 
Pepin-coB-of Charles, • 

End ofUtefirsi race of kings 
Charlemi^^e, 
Lewis^ Debonnaise, 
Lothario, 
Lewis n. 
Charles tbft Bald,, 



486 

611 
613 
632 
644 
600 
714 



814 
840 
866 



Lewis the Stammerer, 877 

Lewis IV. ... 879 

CharleatheFat, . 864 

Charles Hi. . 896 

Robert, .... S^ 

R6do]ph, ... 923 

Lewis Oie Stranger, 986 

Lothario II; . % . 954 

Lewis V. .• . 966 

End of ^ $eeond'raee of^ kings. 

Hugh Capet, MT* 

Robert, ... 996 

751 Henry 1 . . . 1031 

PhiMp, . . , 106^ 

77lttiewisVI. . "06 

Lewis VH. . M37 

Philip II— s^led Aiq^^ 1180 « 

L^wisVm* . . 1283 

. • 122* 



676*I.ewitIX. 
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PhUip m--styled Hardy, 
Philip IV— itylcd the Fair, 
Lewis X. ... 

John I. ... 



1271 Lewis XII. 
1285 Francis I. 
ISHFrancis II. 
131(5 Charles IX. 



Philip V — sttraamedthe lA^f 1316 
C.'harles IV-4tyled the Fair, 1322 
nilipVI. . . . 1328 
John II. . 1350 

Edward HI. of England^by 
consanguinity, and by con 



quest, 
Charles V. /^ 
Cb«rles VI. 
Charles VII. 
Uenry VI. of England, 
Lewis XI. 
Charles Vni. . 



Henry III. 



1569 
15d0 
1574 
1589 
1610 



Kcnry IV. 

Lewis XIII. 

Lewis XI V. ten years of age, 1 643 
Crowned, • . . 1664 

Lewis XV. . 1715 

Lewis XVI. — GuiUQtined in the 
reroliUion, . 1774 

Lewis XVII. aged eleven years 
^^Pmsoned in the revolution . 1 795 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Empe- 
ror, . «. . . 1804 

1814 



1357 
1364 
1380 
1422 
1430 
1461 
1483 Lewis XVlII. crowned, 
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Peter 1 1682 

Catherine!. . 1725 

Peter U. ... 1727 

Anne, .... 1730 

John the Infant, . 1740 

Elizabeth, . . 1741 



Pet^r III. 
Catherine II. . 
Paul, 
AleiLander, 

now on the throne. 



PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 
THE U- STATES OF AMERICA. 

Prendents. Fice-Presideuts. 

John Adams, * 

re-electedj 
Thomas Jefferson, . 
Aaron Burr, . 
George Clinton, 

re-elected, 
Elbridge Gerry, 
Daniel D. Tompkins, 

re-dected, 



Ceorge IV^ashington, 


1789 


re-elected. 


1793 


John Adams, 


1797 


Thomas Jefferson, » 


1801 


re-elected, 


1805 


James Madison, 


1809 


re-elected, 


1813 


James Monroe, * 


1817 


re-electedj 


1821 



1762 
1763 
1796 
1800 
1822 



OF 



1789 
1793 
1797 
1801 
1805 
1809 
1813 
1817 
1821 



CHRONOLOGICAIi TABLE 

' Of 

HEMARKABLE EVENTS, DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 

■n I II ! I J III saa^iB 

Bffoirt 

Christ. 

Thecreationof the world, and Adam and Eve, , 4004 

The birth of Cain, . . 4008 

The old world is destroyed by a delugfe, continuin|^ 877 days^ 2348 
The tower of Babel is built by Noah's posterity, about 2247 ^ 

Ninus, the son of Belus, founds the kingdom of Asgyria, which 
lasted above 1000 years, and out of its ruins were formed 
the Assyrians of Babylon, those of Nineveh, and the kingdom 

oftheMedes, 20o9 

Joseph dies in Egypt, which concludes the hook of Genesis, 

containing a period of 23iS9 years, I6S5 

Aaron bom in Egypt, 1574 

Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and 

begins the kingdom of Athens, 1566 

Cadmus carried the Fhceoician letters into Greece, and built 

the Citadel of Thebes 1493 

Moses performs a number of miracles' in Egypt, and depart! 
from that kingdom, together with 600,000 Israelites, besides 
children ; which completed the 430 years of sojourning, . J1491 
The Olympic games celebrated at Olympia in Greece, . . 1453 
The Pentateuch, or five first books of Moses, are written in the 

land of Moab, where he died the year following, aged 110, . 145& 
The Israelites, after sojourning in the wildemejBs forty years, are 
led under Joshua into the land of Canaan, and the period of 
the sabbatical year commences, . ... . 1451 

The rape of Helen by Paris, which gave rise to the Trojan war, 1193 

David is sole king of Israel, 1048 

The temple is solemnly dedicated by Solomon, . , . 1004 
Elijah, the prophet, is translated to heaven, . . . 896 

Money first made of gold and silver at Argos, . . . 894 

The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido, . 869 

The kingdom of Macedon begins, ..... 814 

Era of the building of Rome in Italy, by Bomuliig, first king 

of the Romans, . . . . 763 

Samaria taken, after three years siege, and the kingdom of Is- 
rael finished by Salmanasar, king of Assyria, who carries the 

ten tribes into captivity, , . 72(^ 

The city of Jerusalem taken after a siege of 18 months, • 667 
Cyrus the first king of Persia, . ... 669 

Tne kingdom of Babylon terminates, 638.;. that city being taken 
by Cyrus, who tssnes an edict for the return of the Jewg^ , 686 
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Xerxes the Great, king of Persia, begins his expedHioa a^nst 
Greece, 481 

The history of the OM Testament finishes about . . 430 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers DMauskingof 
Persia, and other nations of Asia, 331. Dies at Babylon, aadr 
his empire is dirided by his generals into four kiagdomsj 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of £gypt} employs seventy-two in- 
terpreters to translate the Old Testament into the Greek lan- 
guage, which is called the Septuagint. . » . . 2d4 

The first Panic war begins, and continues 23 years. The clbrono- 
logy of the Aruoielian marbles composed,. . . 264 

Carthage, the rival of liaiiie, is raised to the f round by .the 
Bomans, 146 

The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,00(^ valuable books, 
burnt by accident, . 52 

Caesar, the greatest of the Roman conquerors, after having fought 
fifty pitched battles, and slain 1,1^,000 men, and overturned' 
the liberties of his country, is killed in the senate-house, .. 44 

The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Antony and Cle- 
opatra are totally defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius 
Cssar, 35 

At^andria, in Egypt, is t^en by Octavius, upon which Antony 
and CItopatra put tfaemsehes to death, and Egypt is reduced 
to a Roman province, 30 

The temple of Janus is shut by Augustus as an emblem of imi- 
T-ersal peace, ... . .. ... . ib. 

J£SX3S CHRIST, is bwn 

Christ. 
JESUS CHRIST is baptized in the wilderness by John^ 27 

*< is crucified, aiid rises again on the third da^ 33 

Rome sHioo fire, and burned for six days ; upon which began; 

(under Nero) l^e first persecution against the Christians, . 64 
Constantine the Great be^s. his reign, .... 306 

The tenth persecution ends by an edict of Constantine, who fa- 
vours the Christians, and gives full liberty to theiVireligion 31^ 
The first general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, 
against Arius, where was composed the famous Nicene creed, 

which we attribute to them, 325 

Cbnstantine orders all the heathen temples to be destroyed,. 331 
Uome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Visi^Goths, 410* 

The Romans veduced to extremities at home, withdraw their 

troops fvom Britain, and never return, . . 426 

Attila (sumamed the -scourge ol>Ck»d).with his Huns, lavages the 

Roman empire, . . 447 

Ciovis, king of France, baptieedy and Christianity begins in that 
kingdom, . ... .. , 49^ 

The powier <^ the Popes, bjr the consessiims of Fhocas, empe- 
ror of (he^ East, begins, 606 

Mahomet, the folse prophet, flies from Meeca to Medina, . 622 

Jerusalem n tafeen by the Sflnacens, 637 

ChiBirlemagne, king of Fmnce, begins the empire of Germany, 
afterwards eallecl the western empire ; and gives the present 
»amcs to th««,|i»dg and the months, 8D0 
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the JHnes begin their ravftges in England, . . 867 

Alfred the Great, after subduing the Danish invaders,^ founds the 

university of Oxford, about fit95 

The uMversity of Cambridge founded, .... 916 

Paper made of cotton rags was in use, 1000 ; that of Knen, 1170 
Leo f X. the first pope that kept np an army, .... 1064 
The Turks take Jerusalem frota the Saracens, 106fi 

Musical notes invented, 1070 

Glass windows began to be used in house^in England^ 1180 

Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France 

to hold the stirrups of his saddle when he mounted his horse, 1181 
The battle of Ascalon, in Judaea, in which Richard, king of En- 
gland, defeats Saladin's army, consisting of dOOjOOO^men, 1192 
Chimneys weire not known in England, .... 1200 

Magna Chartab signed by king John and the barons of England, 1215 
The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Khan, emerge 
from the northern parts of Asia, and overmn all the Saracen 
empire, . . . . ... ► . , . 1227 

The hooses of London, and^ other cities in England, France and 
Germany still thatched with straw, . . . . 1288 

The mariner's compass invented, or improved, by Gioia, 1302 

Gunpowder, and gims first invented by Swarts, a monk of Co- 
logn, IJMO; Edward III. had four pieces of cannon, which con- 
tributed to gain him the battle of Cressy, 1846; bombs and 
mortars were invented the same year. 
John Wickliffe, an JEnglishman, begins to a|H>ose the errors of 
the church of Rome with great acateness aocti^pirit. — His fol* 
lowers are called Lollards, ...... 1862 

Tfte-Vatican Library founded at Rome,. . 1446 

C6nstantinopl*<aken by the Turks, which ends the eastern em- 
pire, 1123* years from its erection by Constantino the Great, 
and 2206 years from the foundation of Rome, . . .^ 1463 
America first discovered by Columbus, a*Genoese, in the service 

of Spain, • • J1?5 

Martin Luther began the Reformation, . . . . Af>i7 

Pins first used m England, (before which time tlie ladies used 

skewers ^. • .. • * •.* lovi 

• First law In England, establishing interest at ten per eent. 1646 
The great massacre of Protestants at Paris, . . . . 16/2 
H^ary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elixabetiiv . 1587 

* The StiaRish Armada destroyed by the En^lfsb, . . . 1588 
Watches first birewght into England from Germany, . 1597 
The massacre of 40/)00 English Protestants, m behind, . 1640 
CharR» I. (aged 49) beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, . 1649 
Cromwell assumes the protectorship, ^ • ^ • ^* • • ]^ 
The Plaffue rages in London, »id cam« off es/m pmons . 1665 
The great fire of London, which destroyed 43,000 houses, . 1C66 

Tea first u>«ed in Enghind, I«|56 

The habeas corpns act passed, , . . . ' , '..^\ {"ir 

K comet appeared so near onr earth asto rf*™ *he inhabttants, 1680 

Bayonets first used by the French in the brttle of Turin, 1693 

Rossia, formerly a dukedom, is established as an empire, 1/27 

Kouti Khan usurps the Persian throne, . . {^^^ 

CcorgeWashingtonbom February a2f *'•»* 
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Wcfllminster bridge, which cost 38^,000/. finished , i7aa 

146 EagUshmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, East- 
Indies, by the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning, 1756 
General Wolfe is killed in taking Quebec from the French, 1 769 
First Congress of the American colonies, at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1 773 
First Petition of Congress to the King^ November, . . 1773 

Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775 

George Washington appointed General and Commander in Chief 

of the American Armies, Jrne 15, 1775 

Battle at Bunker's Hill, June 17, 1775 

Declaration of Independence by tlie colonies, July 4, . .« 1 776 
General Burgoyne surrendered October 17, . . 1777 

Earl Cornwallis^surrendered at York-town, Vir. October 19, . 1 78 1 
Admiral Rodney gains a victory over the French fleet, April 12, 1782 
American colonics are acknowledged by his Britannic majesty, 

free, sovereign, and independent states, Nov. 30, 1782 

Washington proclaimed first President of the U. S. A. April 30, 1789 
Rerolution in France — capture of the Bastile, July 14, 1789 

The French declare war against- England and Holland, Feb. 1, 1792 
Louis XVIth of France, beheaded, same year. 

The glorious victory of the Nile, achieved by Nelson, ^ng. ly 1798 
General George Washington died, December 14, aged 68, , 1 799 
Treaty of Peace between Germany and France, Feb. 9, 1801 

War commenced between France and Great Britain, July, . 1803 
Unexampled tempest, began September 1, . . . . 1804 
Bonaparte crowned emperor by his holiness the Pope, . 1804 

Great victory over the French fleet by Nelson, October 21, 1805 

Surrender of the Danish fleet to Lord Nelson, . . , 1807 
Attack upon U. S. frigate Chesnpeak — same year. 
AVar declared by U. S. against Great Britain, . . 1812 

Surrender of General Huirs army^-capture of the Guerrierc — 

Macedonian and Java — Battle of Queenston, same year. 
Loss of the Chesapeak — Capture of the British fleet on Lake 
Erie — Burning of Moscow-^Destruction of the French army 

in Russia, 1813 

Paris surrenders to the allies— Bonaparte abdicates and retires 
to Elba — ^Battle of Bridgewater — ^VVashington captured — Sur- 
render of the British fleet on Lake Champlain, . 1814 
Battle of New-Orleans — ^Peace with Great Britain — return of 
Bonaparte to Paris^-^Battle of Waterloo— Louis XVIIIth re- 
stored — Bonaparte sent to St. Helena, .... 1815 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF TUK 

AS PROPOSED BY THE CONVENTION, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA 
17th SEPTEMBER, 17^7 j AND SINCE RATIFIED BT THE SE- 
VERAL STATES, WITH THE SEVERAL AUENOSaQfTS THERETO* 



WE^ the people of the Untied States^ in order to form 
a more perfect tfnion^establish justicej ensure domestic 
tranquulitVy provide for the common defence, promote 
the general wtlfare, and secure the blessings ofliberttt 
to ourselves and our posterity^ do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. 1 . ALL legislative oowcrs herein granted shaB 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, whicb 
shall consist of a senate and house of representatii^es. 

Sect. 2. The house of representatives shall be com« 
posed; of iDember& chosen every second year, by the 
people of the several states, and the electors in each state 
sliaH have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a nepresentattve who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not when elated, be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
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sabsequeDt term of ten years, in guch manner as lliey 
shall by law direct. The nnmber of representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty-thousand, but each 
state shall have at least one representative ; and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the state of JVew- 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three — Massacku" 
9€ts eight — Rhode^hland and Providence Plantations 
one — Cann^ticut five — JVew-YorA six — JVeuh- Jersey 
four — Pennsyttania eight — Delaware one — Maryland 
six — yirginxa ten — North' Carolina five — Sovth^ Ca- 
rolina five — and Georgia three. . * 

When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any state, the executive authority thereof sh:dl issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The hou3e of representatives shall choose their speak- 
er and other officers; and shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 

Sect. 3. The senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, diosea by 
the legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. Tiie seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at tlie expir- 
ation of the second year, of the second class .^i the ex- 
piration of the. fourth year, and of the third class at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the legis- 
lature of any state, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then iill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who $hall not when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. * 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be pre- 
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sident 01 toe seuate, but shall have no vote, unleM they 
be equally divided 

The senate shall choose their other officers^ and also 
a president protempore, in the absence of the Vice-Pre- 
sident, or when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the President of tiie 
United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside ; 
and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualijScation 
to hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust or profit 
under the United States ; but the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment and punishment according to law. 

Sect.^ 4. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the 
congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except.as to the places of choosing senators. 

The congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in De- 
cember, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sect 5. Each house shall be the judge of the clec- 
tloDs, returns and qualifications of its own inembers^ 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorised to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner, and under such 
penalties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its tnembers for disorderly behaviour, and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Eacli house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgments require secrecy; and 
the yeas and nays of tl^e members of either house QP 
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any questioiiT ^all, at the desire oC one-fifth of those 
present be entered on the journal. 

Neither bouse, during the session of Congress^ shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
^hree days, nor to any other place than that in which 
the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sect. 6. The senators and representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascertain- 
ed by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States. They shall in all cases except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be priviieged from arrest dur- 
ing their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same ; 
and for any speech or debate in either house^ they 
shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil ot- 
fice under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time ; and no person hoFd^- 
ing any office under the United States, shall be a mem- 
ber of either house during his continuance in office.^ 

Sect. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the bouse of representatives j but the senate may 
propose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 
• Every bill which shall have passed the house of re- 

{»resentatives and the senate, shall, before it become a 
aw, be pi«esented to the President of the United States : 
if he approve he shall sign it, but If not he shall return 
it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large- 
on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If af'- 
ter such reconsideration two-thirds of tbat^ house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other house, by which it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered, iind if approved by two-thirds of 
that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each 
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lioQse respectively. If any taiU shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
alter it shall have been presented to him, the s^me shall 
be a law, in like manner as if tie had signed it, unless 
the congress by their adjournment prevent its reUim, 
in which case it shall not be a law. 

£very order, resolution, or vote to which the con- 
currence of the senate and house of representatives may 
be necessary (except on a (question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shsJl be a{^oved 
by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two-thirds of the senate and house of representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
in the case of a bill. 

Sect. 8. The congress shall have power — 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the eommoa defence 
and general welfare of the United Slates ; but all du- 
ties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalizing, and 
uniform laws on the sutyect of bankruptcies through-^ 
out the United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
(oreign coin, and fix the standard of weighs and mea- 
sures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and cuvrent coin of the United States ; 

To establish ^st-offices and post-roads ; 

To promote m progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors and inventors, 
the «cdusive -r^ht to their respective writings and dis- 
-coveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court; 

To defiac/and punish piracies and felonies committed 
<m the high seas, and offences against the law of nations; 
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To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and tnake voles concerning captures on land and water ; 

To rahe and support armies, but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulatidn of 
the land and naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to e^tecute 
the, laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and re- 
pel invasions : 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
he employed in the service of the United States, reserv- 
ing to the states respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by congress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislalion in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not e^tceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of congress, become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the state in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards and other 
needful buildings ;— And 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and pro-' 
per for carying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this constitution in the 
government of the Uhited States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 

Sect* 9. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the states now existittg shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, tiot 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or in* 
vasion, the public safety may require it. 
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No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration herein be- 
belore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 

any state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one state over 
those of another ;^ nor shall vessels bound to, or from 
one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 

another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of all public money shall be published from 

time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States : — and no person holding any office of profit oi* 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any^ kind whatever, from any king, prince, "or fo- 

reign state. 

Sect. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation ; grant letters of nmrque and re- 
prisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 

title of nobility. '• 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws • and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid 
hy any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
ol*the treasury of the United States } and all such laws 
ihail be subject to the revision and control of the con- 
gress. No state shall, without the consent of cougr ss^ 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war 
in time of peace, eiiter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign power, or engage 
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in war, udIgsb actually invaded, or ia- such eminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

_ 4 

Sect. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and, to- 
gether with the Vice<-President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner c^ the le- 
gislature thereof may direct,a number of electors, equal 
to the whole number cf senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the congress, but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the Unked Stales, shall be ap- 
pointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for two persons^ of whom one at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same«tate with them- 
selves. And tliey shall make a list of all the persons 
voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which 
list tb^ shall sigpn and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of government of the United States, directed 
to the president of the senate. The president of the 
senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of 
representatives, open aH the cer^cates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. .Tlte person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the President, if sucli number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if there be inore than one who have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then the house of 
representatives Aall immediately choose by ballot one 
01 them for President ; and if no person have a miyori- 
ty, then from the five highest on the list, the said bouse 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by state^i 
the representation from each state having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a membinr o^ 
members from two-thirds of the $iates, anda jmeyority 
of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. In 
«very case after tl\e choice of the President, the person 
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I bavhig the greatest tmi&ber of votes of the electors shall 
be the Vice-President. But if there should remain two 
or more who have equal votes, the senate shall choose 
from thepa by ballot the Vice-President.* 

The congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and tbe day on which they shall give their 
votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the Unit- 

^ ed States. 

No person^ except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States, at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, 
and beea fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice-President ; and the congress may by 
law provide for tbe case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished, during the period for which he shall 
have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 

[ take the following oath or affirmation : — <' I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the. United States, and will to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect-and defend the constitution 
cf the United States." 

Sect* 2. The President shall be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of tbe United States ; and of the 

* * ^ee 12th amendiaeiit, p. 247* 

^ T4 
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militia of tlie several states, wben called into the actual 
service of tlie United States; he may require the opi- 
aioQ, in writing, of the principal ofiicer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective ot&ces, and be shall have pow- 
er to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
Hie United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and con^ 
pent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of tbe senators present concur; and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
s^hall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, and. all other of- 
ficers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be esta- 
blislied by law. But the congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think pro- 
per, in the President alone, in the courts cClaw, or in 
tbe heads of departments. 

The President shall have povi^er to fill np all vacan-- 
eies, that may happen during the recess of the senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

Sect. 3. He shall from time to time give to the con* 
gress information of the state of the Union, and reconv 
mend to their consideration such measures as he ahall 
judge necessary and expedient : he may on extraordi- 
nary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them^ 
and in case of disagreement between them^ with respect 
to the time of adjournment, be may a4iourn them to 
such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive am^ 
bassadors and other public nunisters; he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall onnmis^ 
sion all the officers of the United States. 

Sect 4. The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from of- 
fice on impeachment for and cofiviction of treason^ 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE III. 

Sect. 1. The judicial power gf the United States, 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such infe- 
rior courts as the confess may from time to lime or- 
dain and establish. The judges both of the supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their ofHccs during good 
behaviour, and sbaH, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation, vrhich shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Sect. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equit}', arising under this constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or wliich 
shall be made under their authority ; to all cases affect- 
ing am bassador?, other public ministers and consuls ; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to 
controversies to which the United States shall be a par- 
ty ; to contr(tversies between two or more states, between 
a state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state claim- 
ing lands under grants of different states, and between 
a state or the chizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens 
or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public mi- 
nisters and consuls, and those in which a state shall be 
a party, the supreme court shall have original jurisdic- 
tion. In all, the other cases before-mentioned, the su- 
preme cotirt shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions, ind under such re- 
gulations as the congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach-* 
ment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in 
the state where the said crimes shall have been commit- 
ted ; bttt when not committed within any state, the trial 
shall be at such place ox" places as the congress may by 
law have directed. 

Sect. 3. Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying war against than, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort* No^ 
person shall be convicted of treason unless cm the t^s- 
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timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or ou 
confession in open court. 

Tlie congress shall have power to declare the panish- 
ment of treason, bnt no attainder of treason shall work 
coiTuption of blood, or forfeiture, except daring the life 
of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

StcU I. Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceed* 
ings of every other state. And the congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

Sect. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall on demand of die executive autho- 
rity of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labour in one state, uu* 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharg- 
ed from such service or labour, but shall be delivered 
tip on claim of the party to whom such service or la- 
bour may be due. , 

StcU 5. New states may be admitted by the con- 
gress into this Union : but no new state shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state ; nor 
any state be formed by the junctioa of two or more 
states, or parts of states without the consent of the le- 
gislatures of the states concerned, as well as of the con- 
gress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of and mak e 
all needful rules, and regulations respecting the territory 
and other property belonging to the United States ; ; 
and nothing in this constitution, shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States^ or of 
any particular state. 
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Sect. 4« The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union, a republican form of government ; 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and 
on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) against do« 
mestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this constitution, or on the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three* 
fourths thereof, as the one or the otlier mode of ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by the congress ; Provided^ 
That no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first ai*ticle; and that no state, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VL 
. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as va- 
lid against the United States under this constitution, as 
under the confederation. 

This constitution, and-the laws of the U. States which 
siiall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under, the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the laud ; 
and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any 
thing in the coDStitutk>n or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before-mentioned, 
and the members of the several state legislatures, and 
all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several states, shall be hound by oath 
or affirmation, to support this Constitution : l|ut no 
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religious test shall ever be required as n qualificauoD Co 
any office or public trust under the United Slates. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution 
between the states so ratifying the same. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article the first. Congress sliall make no latr re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridghigtlie freedom of speech 
or of the press ; or tlte right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances. 

Article the second. A well regulated militia being 
necessary' to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Article the third. No soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner ; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Article the fourth. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects, 
agpinst unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated ; and no warrants shall issue but upon proba- 
ble cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and parti- 
cularly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 

Article the fifth. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
rases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the mili- 
tia Vi'ben in actual service in time of war or public dan- 
ger ; nor shall any person be sul>ject to the same offence 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case^ to be witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without doe process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 

Article the sixth. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accuised shall enjoy the rt^ht 10 a speedy and pubUc tri? 
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aly by an impartial jory of the stateatid district wliereiu 
tiie Qjrimc sha^l have beenxQintnittec), which dbtrict shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
Ibrofied of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be 
confronted with the witness against hiin ; to have com-^ 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

AriicU the seventh. In suits at common law, whcfB 
the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of tri^l by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury shall be oiherwije re-examined in 
any court of the United States, than according to the 
rules of common law. 

Jlrtide the eighth, Excesshc^ bail shall not i)e re- 
quired, uor excessive fines im{med, nor cruel and uua* 
sual punishments inflicted. 

mirticle the ninth. The emtmcration in the CQUstitu* 
tion of certain rigbtSi shall not be construed to deny or 
dispar^ce others retained by the people. 
. Ariide the tenth. The powers not delegated to the 
United States, by the constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the states, are reserved to the . spates rcspectivelyi or 
to the people. 

Article the eleventh. The judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law, or equity, commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or sulyects of any foreign state. 
. Article the twelfth. (In lieu of the third paragrapli 
of the first section of the second article, p. 242.) l*he 
electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state With themselves ; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President ; and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists tliey shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the go- 
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verument of the United States, directed to the PrestdenI 
of the Senate : the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the senate and house of representadves, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; 
the person having the greatest number of votes for 
President, shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed s 
and if no person, have such majority, then from the per- 
sons haying the highest numbers not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, the house of 
representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by states, the representaUon from each 
state having one vote jg^a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
ihe states, and a ma|ority of all the stales shall be ne- 
cessary to a choice. And if the house of representatives 
shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day o.f March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the .case of the death, or other conttita- 
tional disability of the President 

The person having the greatest number of votes as. 
Vice-President, shall be- the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the senate shall 
choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of .the whole number of sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number siiall be neces'- 
sary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligi* 
foleto the office^ of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 

This twelfth article wa9 ratified in 1804s 
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CHAPTER L— Page 13, 

First Settlement of Virginia and New-England. 

WHAT have generally been the consequences of the 
greatest victories ? 

What has impeded the progress of refinement, &c. in 
South America ? 

To what may the gradual increase of population in many 
places, be attributed ? 

When was Philadelphia (bonded , and what has been its 
increase ? Has the U. S. at large increased with the same 
rapidity ? 

What was its popuh^ion in 1790 ? 1800 ? and 1810 ? 

At this computation^ how often does it double ? 

At this rate what will be the population in 150 years ? 

When, and by whom was America discovered ? Under 
whose patronage ? 

Relate the circumstances of Columbus' voyage. 

From whom did America receive its name ? 

For what was South America settled ? • 

How long after its discovery before North America was 
settled ? Who first explored the shores of North America ? 

When, and by whom was liie first attempt made to form a 
cettlement in Virginia ? 

When was a second attempt made ? 

Relate the circumstances of an attempt by Bartholomew 
Gosnold to effect a settlement in the north part of Virginia ? 

When and where was the first British settlement made thut 
was not abandoned ? To whom was the success of the e9» 
tablishment mosdy indebted? Relate the circnntetances at- 
tending his capture by the Indians. 

What plot was laid by the Indians in l609 ? How was ft 
rendered abortive ? 

hi 
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Why did the colonists resolve to return to England? Wbat 
prevented tbera ? 

llow did the company prosper under the admlnistratloQ (^ 
Delaware ? Relate the history of Pocahontas. 

When, and lur what was Capt. Argal sent from Yiipnia ta 
New-York ? 

flow were the first women se»t to Virgmia disposed of? 

Who explored New-Englaml? When ? 

Wlien werp attempts made to ibrm settleeaems in New 
England ? Were tljey successful ? 

\Vhut were the. principul motives wlilch Ud the congrega* 
lion of Mr. Robinson to turn their attention to the new world ? 

When did a part of the congregation leave Europe? 

When did they ariiveat Cape Cod ? 

What did they do previous to landing ? Who was chosefi 
Governor ? 

When and where did they land? 

What occasioned their suflerings ? How many died befpfe 
the next spring ? 

Wlien and where were articles of submission and friendly 
iiUercourse agreed upon with the Indians .'! 

When were settlements made at Portsmouth, and Oover^ 
?^N. H. ?) Under whose orders ? 

^^ What laid the foundation for the union of the settlements 
under one colony ? 

What* agreement was made at Cambridge in 1629 ? 

How niany adventurers embarked the next spring ? 

Wh«re did they plant themselves ? Where wa& the first 
General Court held ? 

What articles of fmxh were agreed upon ? What is ob- 
served of this intolerance ? . 

Was it general throughout Europe^ a& well as America? 

What was done by Yii^inia long after ? 

How far bad settlements extended from Boston, in 1634? 
How was the con sti t ution altered ? 

How long did this form of legislation remain^ 

What important transaction in l637? For wha< was this 
yoar famous ? What was the conseq.uence ? What was the 
result of their deliberotions ? 

What public school was founded thi? year > Under what 
appellation ? 

When and where was the first printing office established in 
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North Amespfca ? ^^^iit body of. laws was estabUatied in 
1640 ? What is observed of these laws ? 

What IS said of Powhatan ? Who succeeded him ? 

What is observed of this chief? 

What is said of the peace and tranquSUty of the colonists ? 

Relate the circumstances of the Indian massacre ? What 
limited it? 

How did this war termmate ? 

When nitts the company ^ssolved^ and the colony taken in* 
to the hands of the king ? "- 

• Who was appointed Governor ? What is said of him ? 

AVhat is observed of his successor^ Sir Wim Berkcly ? 

CHAPTER IL--.PAGE 34. 

Maine. 

Relate the circumstances of the first attempt to form a 
'settlemeiit in Maine. 

Why did they determine to leave the country ? 

When did the PI}*mouth cobnists obtain a patent for Ken* 
nebeck ? 

What charter was granted to Sir F. Gorges, in 16S9 ? 

When and where was the first general court hetd ? 

When was the province taken under the government of 
Massachusetts ? 

Were the settlers of this province long distressed by the 
Indians ? When was a treaty made with them ? 

When was Maine incorporated with Massachusetts ? 

When were attempts made to separate ? WJien were a ma>* 
jority in favour of separation ? 

When did Maine become an Independent State ? 

When ivas a settlement begun at Pilscataqua ? 

What grant was made by the Plymouth Company to Ma* 
ton (in 1629 ?) What wa^this tract called ? What towns 
were laid out in 1633 ? What did the patent .holders agree 
to, soon after ? / 

How long<lid New-Hampshire continue under the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts ? VVhat government wias then formed ? 

When and where did the first, assembly meet ? 

What commission was issued to Joseph- Dudley, in 1685 ^ 
Who succeededhim ? 
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Wlieo commeacetl a war with the Indians 5 «nd hdr long 
did it continue ? 

What was the character of the war on the part of ike In- 
dians ? 

Relate the circumstances of tbe attack on^ and defence of 
the Fort at Number Four. 

What was undertaken during the admintstnilion of Ben- 
ning Wentworth " 

When and where was Dartmouth College founded ? 

When did Governor Wentworth quit the Provmce ?— What 
did the Provincial Congress of N. H. do, on receiving infor-^ 
mation of the battle of Lexington ? 

What is observed of the courage and patriotism of the state 
diiring the revolutionary war? 

What Constitution was formed in 1784 ? 

When was President Wheelock removed (torn Dan^moiith 
College ? Who succeeded him ? 

What does Dr. Belknap observe of the iabsdbitanto of this 
Stale. 

Massachusetts* 

What distressing war commenced in 1675? 

Wliat plan had this warrior concerted ? 

NV'^hat treaty was concluded with the Narraganset tribe?: 

When was there a general rising of the Indian^ hi New- 
En jjland ? 

Wiiat towns suffered most severely ? 

"\yere New-Hampshire and Maine attacked at the same 
time? 

Relate the circumstances and result of the attack on the 
principle town of the Narragansets. 

How did the war continue during the winter ? 

How did the war finally terminate ? . 

When and why was the charter of the governor and com- 
pany declared forfeited ? Who was appointed to th* go-- 
vernment of New-England ? 

What powers was he invested with ? 

What new charter arrived in 1692 ? 

How long did this charter continue ? 

Relate the circumstances of the Salem Witchcraft; ' 

What was the first newspaper establlsked in Ameriea? 
When? 

■^What pbn did Governor Shirley lay \>efoTe the general 
cfiiirt m 1745 ? ' . 
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Wliat sUi|8S niised the troops ? 

Relate the circumstances attending the seige and surrender 
of LoulsiNirg. 

What has the success, by many, been attributed to ? 

What did the French ceurt reiolve on ? What measures 
were taken for this purpose ? 

Why were these intentions relinquished ? 

When was the present constitution of the state formed ? 

Wiiat occasioned an insurrection in thisstate^ in 1780 P 

How was this insurrection quelled ? 

VertmnU, 

When and by whom was Fort Dummer built ? Who built 
the fort at Crown Point ? 

What was the consequence of the territory west of Connec- 
ticut River's being annexed to New- York ? 

What law was passed by New- York, in 1774 ? 

When was Vermont declared independent ? From what 
did the state receive its name ? 

When was Vermont admitted into the Union ? When was 
the present constitution established ? 

What has been the increase of population in Vermont ? 

Connecticut. 

When was Connecticut settled ? 

What important events in l6S^ ? 

Relate the circumstances of the war with the Pequod lor 
dians. 

When and by whom was New-Haven settled ? 

What did the colonists determine, on finding themselves out 
of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts ? 

What was the constitution of New-Haven ? 

What charter did Charles the Second grant to Connecticut, 
in 1662 ? 

Who atlfmpt^d to wrest it from them ? 
. How was the charter preserved .? 

Who assumed the government, on the seizure of Andros ? 

How did his government begin ? What is observed of it ? - 

When and where was Yale College founded ? 

What Is said of the government of Connecticut from its 
earliest settlemwt ? 

Rhode-bland. • 

When and why was Mr. Williams banished fh>m Massa-^ 
obnseits? 
Where dtd-lw begin a plantaikm f ^^ ^^. 
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Who first began a settlement on Rhode-Islaad? 

From what did it receive its name ? 

What occasioned Rhode-Island and Providence to be ex- 
tensively settled ? 

What form of government was adopted ? 

When was the first general assembly hdd I 

When was a royal charter granted ? 

What did it appoint ? 

Has much alteration sinee taken ^aee in the folia of go- 
vernment ? * 

What act was passed by the Legislature, in 1663 ? 

Wb$it was dom soosi aAer the accession of James the Se- 
cond, in 1685 ? 

When 8od:Wbeie was Brown University founded ? 

CHAPTER IH-^Page 63. 

New-Yorh 

Who settled New- York ? When was it taken from tliem 
1>y the English ? 

W bat transactions in 1 61 4 ? 

Relate the circumstance^of a battle b^ween the Dutch and 
Indians, in 1646. 

How was the controversy between^tbe I>iitch and Eitgfish^ 
f&pecting the lands en Cot«.'.acticiit river, settled ? 

What grapl dk) Charles the Second' make to the Duke of 
York, in 1664 ? 

To miake the palent valid, what was necessary ? • 

Give the particulars of the ej^peditton of CoL Nicholsi -,- 

What were the terms of surrender ? 

What did Nichols do previous to his departure) in 1665 ? 

When did Holland yield New-Netherlands to the English ? 

When was New-York again, taken by the IXiteh ? 

What transaction by the coqrt of assisses, ^. of- New« 
York, in 1683 ? Did James refuse to^ confirm^ these privi- 
leges? 

What incKased the disH^fection. ? Wfaa seksed* opon the 
fort ? What declaration did they sign*? 

Relate the dreumstanoes atl^ifi^ Leiskr^ assumption oi 
the supreme authority. 

Did this Fevolulion- bntig about great advaoft^ies to New- 
York ? What was the consequence ? 

What did the province do in an attempt to conquer Cana- 
da, miT-os^? . 



Relate tli« cflfCtiBistaiices of another expedition ^msf Ca-« 
nada, in 1 711 • How did thb expedition end ? 

For what purpose was a convention of delegates held at Al- 
bany, in 1754? 

What plan of genei^al government was adc^ted ? 

When was this plan approved and signed ? 

Why was this system rejected by the colonial assemblies ? 
Why by the king ? 

When, and under what title was a college in New- York in- 
corporated ? Where and when was Union College incorporated? 

New-Jerseys 

From what did New-Jersey receive its name ? . 

When and where was the first settlement made ? 

How was the province divided in 1676 ? — 

When and by whom was Burlington settled ? 

How did West-Jersey continue to be held ? When were 
the proprietors' rights restored them ? . 

By whom was East-Jersey purchased, in 1682 ? 

Who was made governor ? 
^ Wheh were the Jerseys annexed to New-England ? How 
long did they continue so ? What induced the proprietors (0 
sorrender the government U> the- eroM. ? 

Who was appointed governor ? 

Whe^ Rad New-Jersey a governor separate from Kew- 
Yorki? What college was (banded at Princeton the same year ? 

When was^ the present eonstltution of N. Jersey adopted ? 

What is said of the sufferings^ of this state during the Re* 
volution? 

Delaw&re* 

When and Ely whom was Delaware setlSed? 

Who lakl «ku» to the territory ? What became of thf 
Swedes? 

How long dS^ the Dutch maintain their authority ? 

What was done by Wm. Penn, 16^ ? What did these 
deeds embrace ? 

When did the crown assume the government of Pennsylvor 
nia aiid the iower counties ? What authority weie they suI]h 
jectedto? 

What occasioned nneasksess in Delaware at this time ?— 
What was the consequence ? 

^ Did Delaware send representatives to^attend the eongress at 
New-York, in I76i5 ? 

From what lid Ddbware receive its name ? . :^ 

Wl^n was'the present cona^tutiea adopted ? 
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Pettfisylvaniu* 

To whom was a grant made of Pennsylvania ? 

When did a patent pass the seals ? « 

What territories did thb grant encroach upon ? 

What did the patent provide for ? 

What frame of government did Penn publish in l682 ? 

What else was agreed between the proprietary and colonists? 

What obliged him to alter the form of government ? 

Where was the city of Philadelphia laid out^ and how far 
did it extend ? What was previously done ? 

What causes are assigned for the rapid settlement of Penn- 
sylvania ? 

What new charter was granted by Penn, in 1683 ? 

What was the consequence, to Penn, of the Assembly's re- 
Ibsing to acknowledge the successor of King James ? 

What was the 3d charter given by Penn to the colonists ? 

How long did this constitution continue ? 

What treaty was made by the Indians of the Six Nations in 
1742 ? What other transaction the same year ? 

When was the American Philosophical Society instituted ? 
When incorporated ? 

How much was given by the state, for the quit rent due the 
t>roprietors ? 

When was the constitution of the state established ? 
- Where was the seat of government removed to, in 1799 ? 

When did Congress remove from Philadelphia ? 

Maryland, 

Who made the first settlement in Maryland ? 

What patent was issued to CeciL Lord Baltimore, in 1632 ^ 

Why w^as the province called Maryland ? 

By the patent, what were the proprietors authorised to do? 
Who was appointed governor? When and were did he fo& 
gin a settlement? 

What made emigrants flock to the province ? 

What did the Indians do on the first arrival of the£figli^ f 

What acf \vas passed in 1639?^ 

Who intrigued with the savages to commence a war agakiai 
the colonists, 1642 ? How was the war ended ? 

Give the partieuhirs of an insurrection, in l645« What 
did parliament do after the death of Charkna; I. ? 

What was the consequence of the cokMogr's bdng cBvided in 
Sentiment ? 

Relate the particulars of an kksorredleii, in li656L Wfaetf 
was the formef order oithmgt mtored? How wwe tbecouii* 
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ties dinded) in l€92? Under whcNse supertntende&ce were 
they? 

When was the present Gonstitution of Maryland f(»med ? 
When and where was Washington College instituted? What 
college was instituted, in 1784 ? What grant was made to the 
U. States, in 1790 ? 

CHAPTER IV-— PAGE 85. 

Virginia* 

What was this colony first to do ? What did Governor 
Berkley inform the assembly , l66l ? 

What was done on the restoration of the old constitution ? 

What is siud of the sufferings of this colony from the despot- 
ism of a royal government ? 

What was done in vidation of chartered rights ? Did the 
people grow unquiet ? What added to their misfortune? 

Relate the circumstances attending the rise, progress and 
conelusion of the rebellion of Col. Nathaniel Bacon. 

What does this rebellion form ? How loi^ were its efTeetl^ 
lelt, and what was done during its continuance ? 

Who succeeded Sir William Berkley, as governor of Vii^i* 
nia? 

What was the return Virginia received for its attachment to 
Charles II. ? WUen were William and Mary proclaimed in 
Virginia ? What cbarteij was granted, in 1692 ? 

How was Virginia cUvided in 1712 ? Who first discover^- 
ed a passage over the Apalachian mountains ? 

What is the most important epoch in the histoid of Virgi-*' 
nia ? What happened on that day ? When was the constitu- 
tion of this state adopted ? 

North and South CaroUna* 

Where was the first settlement in the limits of the U. States, 
wade ? Was it permanent ? 

How were the Englbh treated by the Indians on their first 
arrival ? What says the journal of the voyage ? 

When and by whom was a settlement formed in Albemarle 
county ? 

What territory was granted to lords Clarendon and Craven, 

in 1663? 

Who was appointed commander of the planters settled aoout 

Cape Fear, 1665 ? 

What did the people of Albemarle petition for ? 

What did the general assembly granted them, consist of? 

When and by whom was the first assembly convoked undeir 
this coiistittuion ? What, among other %cts, was enacted ? 
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What in coiueq«»ac6 of therebdag uo cl^tffmisn t 

Whan and by whom was a settlement made at Port Royal ? 

What Was the constitution formed by the iamoivi- Joha 
Locke? 

Whose authority was extended over the pkmtatioiiy on Aa 
death of Gov. Sayle ? Whal had Governor S^jledMM^pce' 
vious to his death? 

What was the consequence of an attempt to endbrce Ae con- 
stitution of Mr. Locke^ in AlbemariCt 1 ^70 ? 

For what did the freemen meet at Charleston^ 1674 ? What 
did this government consist of? 

What did the proprietors do the same year ? 

Whs^ was done in consequence of the sttuation of .Charles- 
ton's proving inconvenient ? 

Give the particulars of a war with the Westo Inc^ne^ 1680. 

When was the constitution of Mr. Locke fully abandoned ? 

What did the proprietors do^ in consequence of dissentlons 
contmuing in Carolina ? 

When, and by what means was rice £rst introdiieed into 
Carolina ? 

What did Gov. Moore propose to the assembly in ej^eta- 
tion of a war between England, France and Spain ? 

Relate the circumstances of the ei|tei|>rise. 

What did Gov* Moore do, in consequence of the Apala- 
cbian Indians becoming troubleMMne ? 

Who succeeded Moore as governor ? What was establish* 
ed by law ? 

What did the House of Lords declare ? 

What did Gov« Johnson dp, on hearing that the Spaniards^ 
were determined to annex Carolina to Florida ? 

What information was received shortly after ? What did 
this force consist of ? 

Give the particulars of the enterprise* 

How did this dreaded Invasion end ? 

What were the causes of a design on the part of the Indians, 
of assassinating the whites, 1712 ? What did the Corees, 
Tuscaroras, and other tribes^ do ? What ensued ? 

Give the particulars of the expedition of Col Barnwell. 

What did the survivors do ? 

Relate the circumstances of an attempt by the Yamassees 
and other tribes to destroy the southern plantations in 1715. 

By what had the coast been infested? What did Gov. 
Johnson succeed in ( 1 71 5 ?) 

What important transactions in 1719 ? 
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What did the attem%ii6? DidherdUse?' 

Whal WM the opmion of the privy councU ? Who wu 
apfiomted provlskma) governor under the crown ? 

What was done by Colonel Palmer, 1725 ? 

What agreement was made between the propriet<n*s and th« 
crown, in 1729 1 How was the province now divided ? 

Whut insurrection took place in 1738 ? How wds it sup* 
pressed? 

When was the discovery of the growth of the Indigo plani 
made ? 

What did a body of men under the name <^ regulators com* 
"bine for, in 1771? 

Were they defeated 7 

When was the constitution of N. Carolina Atablbhed ? 
When was the present constitution of S. Carolina agreed -to ? 

Georgia, 

What was Georgia originally a part of ? What vn^ the 
southern boundary of the British dominions ? 

What was the object of a company formed in England ? 

How many persons were incorporated for setding a co- 
lony ? By niiom, and when was the charter of incorporation 
^nled? 

How many peroo^ left Enghmd ? When did they arrive 
at Charleston ? 

Where did they commenee a settlem^t ? What wa$the 
town called? 

What was one great object of the trustees ? How were the 
lands granted ? 

What did the colonists remonstrate against ? By what were 
the trustees actuated? ^ 

How many emigrants arrived In 1734 ? What is said of 
them? 

What was done to obtain persons of more hdrdlbood ? 

What was the consequence of these regulations? 

What bad raised expectations of prosperity f 

What occasioned disappointment and pemiry ? 

Who was appointed cpmmadder of bis majesty's forces in S. 
Carolina and Georgb, 1738 ? 

What expedition did he project? 

Relate the circumstances of the expedition. 

When was Georgia invaded by the Spanhurds ? 

Give the particulars of this invasion. 

How did it terminate ? What made the province remaui a 
lonj time in a lapgubhing condition 2 
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What did tbe trustees at length do ? When did the govern- 
ment become reg^ ? When was a general court established ? 
What were the exports of 1 703 ? What of 1 773 ? 
When was the Universitj of Georgia incorporated ? When 
was the constitution of Georgia adopted as it now stands ? 

Kentucky, 
When and by whom was the first settlement made in this 
state ? 

How was the settlement saved during the revolution ? 
What was done by General Clark, 1778 ? 
Wlien was the terntory erected into a county ? 
When was Kentucky made a separate state ? Whoi ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

What semhsary was incorporated in 1798 ? When was the 
constitution of the state establi^d as it now exists ? 

Tennessee. 
From what does the state of Tennessee receive its name ? 
What does the.name in the Indian language signify? 
How many families were settled in this state in 1754? 
When were they dislodged by tbe savages ? 
WluU conspired to prevent its settlement ? 
When were attempts again made to settle it ? 
What overtures were made to them during the revolution ? 
What was the consequence of their rejection ? 

What government was established by Congress over this 
territory ? When was it made an independent state ? .When 
was the eonslitution of the state established? 
What college has lately been establbbed ? 

OMa* 
By whom was Ohio mhabited^ till the year 1787 ? Who 
claimed the territory ? 

When did Virginia cede to the United States their right to 
Uie territ<Mry nor&west of the river Ohio ? 
Under whose direction was the first settlement begun ? 
WHere and when ? 

What prevented its increase in population, till 1795 ? What 
Was the consequence of a general peace with the dififerent 
tribes ? 

When was this state admitted a member of the U^ion ? 
When was the constitution of the state adopted ? 
For what is this state remarkable ? 
What are the most {Mrominent antiquities ? 
Where are some of the most remarkable forts and mounds 
tn this state ? 
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Where is believed to be the largest mound that has yet 
been discovered ? Describe it. 

What are these mounds supposed to have been ? 

What is one principal reason for this supposition ? 

What do the fortifications through the western country, ge* 
nerally consist of ? Describe them. 

As to their local situation, what is observed ? 

Where is one of the most remarkable of these fortifications? 
From what does this town derive its name ? What does th6 
town plat include ? . r « 

What does the circular fort consist of f . n*u 

What is observed of the trees growing on these, and aU tne 

other forts in this country ? i^ .^* . ^oto •k.t 

On removing one of the mounds at Marietta, in 1819, what 

^^When,"and by what race of men do these mounds and forts 
appear to have been constructed ? 

What is the opinion of many judicious persons f 

Lottisiana. 

When and by whom was Louisiana first discovered ? Who 
explored the Mississippi? When? When and by whom was 

* rS AeSmstances of an attempt by the Spaniardu 

for nlanting a colony on the Missouri. . „ . l 

When and by whom was the French setflement at N«tcbes 

destroyed ? . , . j « 

How was this tribe of Indians destroyed? „ . . 

Give the particulars of an expedition f™*", CaM<Jy^ 
Louisiana, a^inst the Chickasaw Indians, m 1736 ? What 
was the result of an expedition four years after ? 

What were the inhabitants of Louisiana informed, m 1764 ? 
Did they submit to this measure ? 

When was the province ceded to France ? When was it 
ourchased by the U. States? How was it then divided ? 
"^ Whei^^the state of Louisiana admitted into the Unioo ? 
• Mississippi- 

By whom has Mississippi, for ages been inhabited? 

When was this territory erected into a separate gov«i»tnent ? 

When was it admitted into the Union, as an independent 

Indiana^ 
From what was Indiana taken ? When did it become a 

state ? 
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lUinois. 

By whom was Illinois settled ? When was it taken from 
the Indiana territory ? When was It admitted into the Union 
as a state i 

Alabama. 

What territories compose Alabama ? When was it admt^ 
ted into the Union as an independent state ? 

Michigan Territory. 

When did missionaries from the Jesuits viut this country ? 

When and by whom was a fort built at Detroit ? 

When was it made a separate territorial government ? 

Missouri Territory. 

How is the Missouri Territory bounded ? When was ap* 
plication made for admission into the Union ? When was the 
admission of Missouri provided for ? 

Arkansas Territory. 

W^hat does this territory comprise ? When was a territori- 
al government established ? Who was appointed governor ? 

Territory of Florida. 

When were the Floridas ceded to the United States ? Who 
possess much of the territory ? Who first discovered tlie 
coui\try ? When ? Who made settlements in 1562 ? When 
was the country ceded to Great Britain ? W^ho took posses- 
sion in 178 1? 

CHAPTER v.— Page 125. 
United States — French and Indian War. 

What society was formed in 1750? What charter grant 
did they obtain from the crown ? For what purposes did they 
commence establishments on the Ohio ? 

By the ancient charters of France, how did ^e territories 
granted, extend ? How did tlie English charters extend ? 

What did the Canadian governor write to the governors of 
Pennsylvania and New-York ? How did he execute his 
threat ? 

What did the French governor do ! What was done by 
the Ohio company ? ■ 

When was the subject laid before the attembly ? ' What 
did they determine ? Who was despatched with a letter to 
the commandant on the Ohio ? 

What did the British ministry direct the Yimnians to do ? 

Relate the Circum9tances of the expecUtion ofColeDel Wash- 
ington, to the Great Meadows. 

What orders were sent from England ? 

On the arrival of Qrneral Braddock> 1755, what W9S done ? 
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What (liferent enterpris<» were agre^ to be undertaken ? 

Give the particulars of an expedition against the French 
forts in Nova Scotia. 

What was done to prevent the inhabitants joining the Ca- 
nadians ? 

GKve the particulars of the expedition of General Braddock, 
against fort Du Quesne. What was the English loss ? What 
did Colonel Dunbar do ? 

Relate the circumstances of the expedition against Crown 
Point. Why was .the expedition agaiQ^t Niagara and fort 
Frontinac, abandoned ? 

What preparations were made^ in 1756 ? 

Who was appointed commander in chief? 
. What did delays give the French time to do ? What was 
donf? by Colonel Bradstreet ? 

Relate the circumstances of the capture of fort Oswego^ by 
the French. 

Why were further offensive operations relinquished ? 

What force arrived at Halifax, in 1757 ? With what ex- 
pectation ? Why was ^e expedition abandoned ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of fort William Henry. 

What Had hkherto marked the proceedings of the British in 
America ? To what is this attributable ? What was the 
consequence of Mr. Pitt's becoming prime minister ? 

What force was raised for the prosecution of the war, in 
1758 ? 

What forces arrived at Halifax in the spring ? To whom 
was the command of the Brhish and provincial forces given ? 

What three expeditions were planned ? 

Relate the circumstances of the siege and capture ofLouis- 
bnrgh by General Amherst. On its surrender, what fell into 
the hands of the British ? 

What was the result of an attack, by General Abercroi^^ie, 
on Ticonderoga? 

Give the particulars of the siege and capture of fort Fronti- 
nac. What fell into the possession of the British ? 

Relate the ctrctunilanees of the expedhion of Gen. Forbes 
against fort Du Quesne. 

What <lid the Ohio Indians do, on diseovmng the English 
flag? 

What was the plan of the campaugn of 1759 ? What was 
done for this purpose ? Who commanded the different divi* 
siuns, and what was each to do ? 

Give the . particulars of the capture of Ticonderoga, mi 
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Crown Point. What prevented the invealsnent of isle Aux 
Noix ? 

Relate the particulars of the siege of Niagara, by General 
Prideaux. What decided the fate of the fort ? 

Relate the circumstances attending the siege and capture of 
Quebec, by General Wolfe. 

What is observed of Wolfe ? What of Montcalm? 

Under whose command was the city garrisoned ? 

What success did the French meet with, in two attempts 
to retake the city ? When was, the siege raised ? 

What was now the principal object ? For this purpose 
what was done ? What were the terms of capitulation ? 

How did the war with the Cfaerokees end ? 

When did peace tal^e place between France and England ? 
CHAPTER VI.— Page 139. 
The Revolution* 

What act was passed by the parltament of England, in 
1764 ? Did the colonists submit to this ? 

What was done by parliament the next year ? What did 
Massachusetts reccommend ? What ws^ done by the cctti- 
gress which met at N. York ? 

What was done on the day the stamp act was to b^n its 
operation ? 

How was business conducted ? What associations did the 
colonists enter into ? 

What alternative had parliament ? 

Did the repeal give great satisfaction ? 

What bin was brought into parliament by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, 17^7 ? What other bill and act were passed 1 

What did these acts of parliament do ? What were the 
order of the day? 

What was done at the instigation of the British custom 
house oilcers? 

Did the proceedings of Massachusetts exasperate parliament 1 
What orders were given to the Governor of Massachusetts ? 

On the receipt of the resolves of parliament, what rescdu- 
tions were passed by Uie house of burgesses of Virginia ? 
What was done by parliament, 1770? Relate the circuoa- 
stances of anafimy with the British troops, on the fifth of 
March. 

How was it represaotcd ? What were the East India Com* 
pany allowed by parliameiH, 1773 ? 

What did the corresponding committees declar<) ? What 
Wfti the consequence ? 
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What wa» done to the tea ships^ intended ff)r tne suppfy of 
»tt ? 

Who il^ere considered fomenters of disobedience ? 

What bills were passed ? 

What did the house of burgesses of Virginia order ? 

What did Massachusetts recommend ? When and where 
did the deputies meet ? Mow were they organized ? What 
was done by them ? What bill was broi^ht forward in the 
hbuse of peers, by the Earl of Chatham, January, 1775? 
What bill was introduced by Lord' North? . What time had 
come? 

Relate the circumstances of an attempt by Creneral Gage, 
to obtain some military stores at CcmconJ, on the evening of 
the 18tb of April. 

When and by whom, were Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
taken ? Give the particulars of the battle of Breeds Hill. 

Who did Congress appoint commander in chief? 

What was hb success in endeavours to introduce order and 
uniformtty ? ^ 

Why were ciT'nsive operations resolved on against Canada? 
What was intended ? 

OivQ tlie particulars of the capture of St. Johns. 

For what purpose did Colonel Alien kaveSt* J<Aas ? Was 
he defeated ? 

Relate the circumstances of the siege of Quebec, by Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. 

How did the contest between Lord Dunmore and the as- 
sembly of Virginia end ? What did he then do ? What yete 
the royaf governors of North and South Carolina obliged to 
cTo? 

Why did the British (ktermine to evacuate Boston ? 

What made them precipitately abandon the town ? 

How long did Arnold continue on the heights of Abraham ? 
What obliged him to repeat? 

Give the particulars of an 4ittempt to destroy the fort on 
Sullivan's Island. 

What motion was made in Congress, June 7tby by Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia ? When were the oilonies declared 
independent ? Under what title ? 

What British force landed oA Long Island, Aogust 22 ? 

What was the American ^xceattiiis time? What wa9 
done previous to hostUtties ? 

Give the particulars of the battle on Long Uandy. nea£> 
Br ookljrn. n bat says Ramsey ? 
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What does an Englisii histonnn, Wood^ observe ? 

Wliy was New- York evacuated ? When was fort Was^i 
ington surrendered ? What did an engageoietit at Whhe 
Plains produce ? 

AVhat drd General Washington now^do ? How was his ar- 
my reduced ? What did congress do? . 

What Mras done by Washington, on the night of the 25th. of 
December '> What a few days after ? 

What appeared to be the object of Howe, 1777 ? Why ? 
\ Wiiere were the British opposed by Washington t What 
was the result of an engagement ? 

When did Howe enter Pi)iladeiphia? 

What was the rcsnlt of an attack on the Briti^li ti^oops at 
Germantown ? 

What did the British expect by an tntercoorse i>etwQen Ca« 
nnda and New- York ? For this purpose what was done ? 

What was done by General St Clair ? 

Relate tlie circumstances of an attempt to seize the stores 
and provisions at Bennington. 

. What was the result of an engagement, Se^tembej? 19th ? 
Give the particulars of a second engagement, October 7th.;; . 

What was Burgoyne at length compelled to? .1 *.• . . 

When was the royal army surrendered 1 . . , . 

What did the capture of Burgoyixe's army lay the foun^a* 
lion for? - 

What treaty was made, February 6th, 177^ t What did 
the Britisli army determine on ? What was the result of an 
attack on its rear by General Washington ? *. 

Give the particulars of an attempt on Rhode-Islatid« 

Relate the circumstances of the capture of Savannah, by the. 
British. Who was appointed to the cbmmand of the sot^ern 
forces, 1779 ? What did Prevost, the British commander do ? 
What frustrated his wisiies? 

What was done by Sir Henry Ctintdn, in May 1 - 

Relate the circmstance^ of tl^ ^ge and asntlton Savannah 
by the American and French forces. 

What did GenerarWayne do, July ^6th ? 

Give the parlioulars of an ex{>edition to Penobecotk 

How did the expedition of General Sidlivan terminate? 

Give an cieeount of the siege and capture of CiiaiieBten, 

For what purpose were garrisons posted In difibresj^ ptrtt 
<^ the i^tte ? What dfd ColMiel Samp<ier do ? 
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Who succeeded general Lmcoloy in the sottthet'o depart- 
ment ? Who had comoiand of the British ? 

How did the battle at CamdcB termmate ? 

Give an account of the defeat of Major Fergusson^ at King's 
mouniaio. 

What depredations were coniaitted by the British^ in New- 
JeiBey^inJune? 

Give an account of the treason t>f General Arnold. 

Relate the circumstances of tlie captuiie ^uni execution of 
Major Andre. 

What mutiny took place, January, 1781 ? 

What was done by Amotd I What prevented his captuve 
or defeat ? 

Who succeeded Gates in the command of the southern de- 
partment ? What did he do ? 

Give an account of tlie battle at the Cowpens. 

How were a partv of loyalists cut to pieces^ by Green's 
troops ? What did Tarlton ako do ? 

Give an account of the battle at Guilford. 

How did the action at Camden termim^ ? 

Relate the circumstance of the assdt^on Ninety»Stx* 

Give an account of the battle at £«taw Springs. 

WKat did Cornwattis do. after tlie battle of Guilford ? 

What was the plan of the campaign on the part of the 
Americans and French ? 

What circumstances induced Washington to change the plan 
of the campaign ? 

How did he impress Clinton with the belief that the expe^ 
dition was destined against New- York ? 

What fleet arrived in the Chesapeake ? 

Relate the circumstances attending tlieaiege and capture of 
Cornwallis. . 

What were the terms of capitulation ? 

What may the fall of this British army be considered as ? 

What says Doctor Ramsey ? 

Give an account of the capture of New-London. 

What alone indicated die continuance -of the war, 1782 ? 

What had thestate of Geoi^a long been a scene of? 

What victory was obtained by General Wa3me, in June ? 

Relate the circumstances of a navat engagement, between 
-the English and French. 

What modons liad been made in the British parliament ? 

What was reserved by the commons^ March 4tb^ 1782 ? 

To whom was the royal army in North America entrusted ? 
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For what purpose were commis^QDers appointed ? Who 
were they? * 

When did HoUand adcnowk^ the mdependence of the 
United States ? When Sweden 1 Denmark ? Spam ? and 
Russia ! When was the definitive trenty of peace signed ? • 

How did General Washington address his officers when 
about to take leave of them ? What is said of the resignation 
of his commission to Congress ? 

What remarks on the end of the war ? 

CHAPTER VIL Pag« 171. 
Sew (kknUituiion'^^IU jddminiatraiiam^^W'ar with Great 

Bramn-^Peace. 

What was the debt c^ the United States at the close of the 
wur ? What power had Congress ? What proposal was 
made by Congress for the payment of the pnblic debt ? WJ^ 
did this plan fail ? 

What was done by the convention held at Antiapolis ? 

For what purpose was a convention hehi at Philadelphia, 
May, 1787 ? 

Whe|i was the present eonstitutionof the United States laid 
before Congress ? What did the convention recommend ? 

How many statesagreed to the new system of government ? 
What states did not adopt it ? ' Who was chosen President ? 
Who Vice-President? 

What important business was now bdbre Congress ? 

Who were the first Cabinet Council of the President ? — Who 
was appointed Chief Justice of the United States ? Who as- 
sociate Judges ? 

What tour did the President make during the reeess of Con^ 
gress? 

When did the second session of the first Congt^ss- begin r 
What report was made by Mr. Hamilton ? * 

Whh regard to the foreign debt^ what did he remark ? What 
with regard to the domestic debt ? 

What was proposed by Mr. Madison ? Were these propo** 
sitions rejected ? 

What bill was passed respecting the seat of govemifient f 

What bill was introduced, socm after ^e commencement of 
die third session of Congress ? 

What bill was sent from the senate loon aftor ? 

Was the bin at length carried ? ' 

Previous to its sanction by the President, what did he ps^ 
quire ? Who opposed, and who supported the biU ? 
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Wbai tended greatly to produce the dislinction of parties ia 
the United States ' 

When did the first Congress close its hist session ? . 

What is observed of the parties into which the two houses, 
as well as the people, were divided ? 

Give an account of General Harmer's expedition against 
the Indiana Relate the circuRistances of General St. Clair's 
battle with the Indians. 

What did the President do, in cohsequence of this defeat ? 
What bill was introduced ? On w^at grounds was it opposed? 
What was said on the other side ? 

What Fesolutions were entered into, by the opposers of the 
tax on distilled spirits ? What was the government charged 
with ? 

What motion was made soon after tlie opening of the next 
Congress? By what terms were parties now divided ? 

What information was received in April ? 

What were the determinations of the cabinet? What was 
advised ? What proclamation issued ? 

How was Mr. Genet, the minister •f the French reptiblic, 
received? 

What societies were formed in IHiiladefphta and othei 
places ? 

What did Genet at length do ? What order was issued by 
the British government in June, 1794 ?^ What was the con- 
sequence ? What other causes of disaffection on the part of 
Congress towards Great Britain ? How did England justify * 
this neglect ? ^ 

What resolutions were brought forward by Mr. Madison^ 
in the House of RepresentaHves ? What had the defenders 
of these resoiotk>ns in view ? Whatireft^tion was agreed 
to, in consequence of Algerine captures ? 

Why was the bill (or this purpose opposed ? 

What bills were passed in consequence of Great Britain's 
having issued new and ifijudoQs orders ? What motions were . 
made? 

What advices were received from England ? 

What did the President do to preserve peaee ? 

Give an account of a battle^ between General Wayne and 
the Indians, oil the 20th bf August. 

Relate the circumstances of an insorrection qf the western 
counties in Pennsylvania* iTo wluit was the insurrection aC- 
ttibuted? 
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WhatdidMr. Jay succeed in ? Wluitdidtiie SenateiK)* 
vise ? ^ 

Wbaft treaties were tWs vear made ? 

What bad General Washington determined ? 

What did he do prevteu^ to the time of election? 

In his speech in December, what did he recommend 1 
1797. Who was elected President ? Who Vice-Presi- 
dent ? 

Who liad been appmnted minister to France ? 

To prevent war, what did Mr. Adams do t 

What was (ionc by'tlie French cruisers ? What measured 
were adopted by Congress, 1 798 ? 

What was Ge^ieral Washington appointed ? 

J790- What Had the President declared ? Were envoys 
sent to Paris ? VVbut was the consequence ? 

Give an account of the sickness and death of Gen. Wash* 
ington. What did Congress do on receiving information of 
his death ? Wiiat resolutions ifrere adopted the next day ? 

What did the committee recoo^end ? What are the re- 
n^.arks ? 

When was the seat of government transferred from Phila- 
dcl^ia* to Washington ? 

1 SOI • Relate the circumstances of the election of President 
and Vice-President. Who was at length elected ? 

IIow did he commence bis administration ? 

What important subjects occupied the attention of the first 
session of Congress, under Mr. Je0erson ? 

Give an account of the duel between General Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr. Who was chosen Prendent ? Who Vice-Pre- 
sldent ? 

Relate the circuiDstanc^if^ the war between the United 
States and Tttpolh ixive an account of the expedition of 
William Eaton. 

In what enterprise was, Aaron Burr detected, in Z806 1 

Relate the circumstances of an attack on the Chesapeake 
by the British ship Leopard. What did this afiair occasion. 

What did the British government express ? 

On what pretexts were Americim jperchantmen captured ? 

What decree was issued by Bon^paile in Novemberi 1806? 
What orders in Council were issued by the British, Navemb«r> ^ 

1807? 
What was done by BonapMe? 

1809. Who was choSen President ? Who Vice-President t 

^ What was the coosequenceof an engagement whhMr. Era- 
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kine^ tbe Britkh nuiikter ? What did the British government 
declare ? 

Who succeeded Mr. Erskine ? Why was the corres|>Qnd» 
ence bejtnreen him, and (he S^cteUury of Stale, closed ? 

What decree was issued at RainbouUlet by Bonaparte, in 
1810? 

What did the French minister at Paris inform tbe American 
minister ? What did the President do in consequence ? , 

What unhappy engagcftsent lock place in May, 1811? 

When did Congress meet ? What did the message of the 
President indicate ? What resobtions were brought forward ? 

What information was received ? 

What distressing calamity befell the city of Riebmond, De* 
ccniber26th? 

What did most of the states ? • 

What resolution tras offered, Feb. 18tfa, 1812? 

Qf what was the Chairman confident ? , 

What did. the President communicate to Con§pipess, March 
ninth? 

What act was passed April 3d ? 

Wliat message did tlie President send to Congress, Jone 
} St ? What were the principal grounds for war, as stated ib 
the message? 

What was done by the min9rity in the House of Represent- 
atives ? What did they declare ? 

Relate the circumstances of the several miobs at BalttmoFe, 

Give ah account of the capture of tbe British frigate Guer* 

ricreu 

To whom did General Hull surrender, August 15th ? 

Relate the circumstances of an attack on the British at 
Queenstown, By General Van Renssdaer. 

Give the particulars of the capture of the British sloop of 
waf, Frolic. Of the capture of t^e frigate Macedonian* (M 

the Java. 

What actipn waa fongji^ at the River Rasstn^ 1813 ? How 
were tbe prisoners treat'H? ? 

Give an account of the 0S4;>ture of tbe British sloop of waTt. 
Peacock. 

Foir what purpose were commissioners sesA to Rusaa t 

Relate tbe circumstMioes of tbe capture of York. What 
important transactions, May 5tb ? 

What was the result of an attack on Sacketf • Harbour ? 

RcJate the ctrcumsumces of tbe acdoa between ^ Chete- 
pea^ and Br^ fr^gsle Sliannoa. 
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By wbom^iind when Was fprt George taken ? 

Give the particulars of tbeeogagement on. La&e Erie, Sep-' 
teoiber 10th. 

How was information et this victory given to Gen. Har- 
rison? 

How did the nortbem campaign for this season, end ? What 
was the plan for taking Montreal! Why was the design re- 
linquished ? 

What took place on the Niagara frontier? 

By whom were the Creek Indians subdued ? 

Where and when, did the commissioners appointed by the 
American and British governments, meet ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of the Essex. 

When was fort Erie taken ? Give an account of the bat-' 
ties of Chippewa and Bridgewater. 

Relate the circumstances of the invasion and capture of 
Washington ; and of the plunder of Alexandria. 

Gtve an account of an attack on fort Erie, by the British. 

tldate the particutars of an attack on Baltimore, and fort' 
McHenry. .By whom, and when was an attack made on 
Plattsburg ? 

How did the naval engagement on Lake Champlain end? 

Give an account of the attack on the forts at Plattsburg. 

What was the tesnk of a sortie from fort Erie ? 

Was there any general engagement on Lake Ontario ? 

What did the report of the committee of the legislature of 
Miissachusetts recommend? What was done in consequence 
of these resolutions ? What was the report roadte by the con-* 
vention? ^ 

Relate the drcumstances of the capture of the frigate Pres»> 
dent. OftheCyane and Levant. 

What f<M-ce entered Lake Ponchartrain, near New-Orleans, 
in December ? What was the result of an engagement, Janu- 
ary 8th? 

What intelligence was brought by the Englfsh sloop of war, 
Pa vourite, at New- York, February 11th? * 

How was the news of peace received? 

What did the treaty provide i)r? "• 
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WHAT is believed to be the oldest writing io exbtence ? 
What account have we from Moses ? Where did these de* 
scendants settle ? Who laid the foundation of bbylont 
Who of Nineveh ? What was Abraham directed by the Al* 
mighty, B.C. 1981?' What did the seUiiig of Joseph into 
Egypt occasion ? What did the braelites do, B. C. 1500 ? 
Who subdued the country ? How long did they continue 
here, and by what were they governed ? Who was their first 
king ? When ? Who succeeded ? What became of the 
diOferent tribes ? What did they do on the appearing o( Je> 
sus Christ ? By whom, and when was the city of Jerusalem 
destroyed ? What is said of the^Jews, from this period to th^ 
present moment ? 

ASSYRIA AND SYRIA.— Whvd has Syria been more 
generally used for ? What Assyria : How long is this en»- 
ptre supposed to have flourished ? What is said of Babylon^ 
the capital? When and by what means did Cyras conqoer 
this city ? Where died Alexander ^e Great? What was 
done by Seleucus ? How did it continue ? ' 

EGYPT.— By n^om was Egypt settled ? What is stiB a 
subject of dispute, among some learned writers ? What was 
its extent of territory ? What is said of the Nile ? What is 
observed of the antiquity of this country ? How many cities 
is it said once to have contained ? What were the chief? By 
whom and when, was Egypt conquered? When and by 
whom, was it made a Roman Province? What do the an« 
cient boundaries of Egypt contain ? What is the eountij^ 
under? ^ 
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FEjRiSLI.-— What empires were united under Cyrus ? 
What did thb country become subject to ? Wbat was done 
by Genghis Khan, 1190? What was done by Tamerlane, 
1400? By Kouli Khan, 1732 ? Since his time, what have 
been common 'in Persia ? How is it at present governed ? 

GREECE. — ^What is this territory now called ? By whom 
is it supposed to have been settled ? What were Athens and 
Sparta considered ? What is obstyved of the laws of Ly cur- 
gus and S<^on ? Why was it impossible to be rich in Sparta ? 
What wer« the alternate rulers of Athens, Ibf many centunes ? 
How was Greece divided? What disunited these states ? 
What was the first instance' of union among them ? ' Relate 
the circumstances of the si^e of Troy. How was it at lengtU 
subdued ? Give the particulars of an attempt, by Xerxes, 
king of Persia, to conquer Greece; How did he retuni to 
Persia ? What b ancient Greece, at present, under the coii*> 
irol of? 

JROMEL — By i^hom atkt when, was the city of Rome 
founded ? How was the city and empire governed, after the 
death of Romulus ? What ended regal goveminem ? Insteadr 
of a king, what government had they ? For what were the 
Romans remarkable, anterior to the dictatorship of JuSiia 
Caesar ? Give an account of the war between the consuls, 
Julius Csasar, and Pompey tiie Great, fif^ years before Christ. 
What is observed of the emperors who succeeded Augustus ? 
How long did the Eastern Empire eontknie ? What was done 
by Charlemagne, about the year 800 ? 

CARTHAGE. — ^By wkon and when, is Carthage gene- 
rally supposed tohave been built ? Relate the ctrcumstanees 
of the first Punic war, B. C. 264. When did the second Punic 
war commence ? Give an account of the invasion of Rome^ 
b^ Hannibal. How long did the war continue : and on what 
terras was peace concluded? When commenced the third 
Punic war ? What wa&^he determination.of the Roman Se- 
nate ? How wi» thiserocted ? , ^', 

CHIiV^.— How far back can the history o.f the Chinese 
be traced ? What did the Chinese do, to defend themselves 
against the Tartars ? When did the Tartars pass the wall, 
and subdue C%ina ? When were missionaries, sent to Chioa 
by the Pope ? With what suecess did they meet ? What was 
- the cons^uenc^ of tins suspicion ? What success in attempts 
to fi>rm«^ommer«ial treaties with the Chinese ? 
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TARTART.—WhdLt doe» this country iodude ? Who are 
the; inhabitaiits descendants (torn ; and what is said of Ihem ? 
To whom is the country subject ? 

HINDOSTAN.'-yfheny and by what nation, was India, 
within the Ganges, discovered ? What was the* first curse to 
civil and religious liberty thefe ? WHen wns the East India 
Company established ? i 

F1L4KCE*— When and by whom, was Fifancc settled ^ 
Who was their first king ? ' What was done by Charlemaffne 
in the beginning of the ninth century ? In whose possession 
has the throne of France remained, since 987 ? Who was 
one of the greatest monarchs of France ? What is said of 
the reign of Louis XI V I Relate the most important curcum- 
stances of the Frendi Revolution- Who was made emperor, 
in 1 804 ? Give an account of the expedition of Bonaparte 
to Russia, in 1812 ? How did the expedition of 1813, termi- 
,nate ? Wha was placed on the throne of France ? What 
did Bonaparte do, in 1815 ? Where and by whom v^s he 
overcome ? What was done with him ? 

SPAIN. — By whom and when, was the kingdom of Spain 
founded ? When was it conquered by the Moors ? How 
was it divided ? When were the Moors expelled ? What 
did Spain become, from the abundance of its wealth ? What 
did Bonaparte do, in 1 808? Relate the circumstances of his 
war with the Spaniards. What was the krog obliged to order 
in consequence of a revolt in the army, 1820 ? 

GERMANY, — By whom and when, was the Grerman em^ 
pirejbunded? Who became emperor, about a century af- 
ter? From that time tp the present, how has Germany been 

divided ? 

R USSIA.—VJ hat was done by Peter the Great, at the close 
of the 17th and beginning of the 18tb century ? Why has 
Alexander, now on the throne, been styled the Deliverer of 
Europe ? 

ENGL/IND. — ^In what year did Julius Caesar pass from 
France to the island of Great Britain ? By whom w^s it 
subdued soon after ; jand how long did it continue under their 
government? What did the Scots and Picts do? What 
was done by the Britons ? Wh?it did these finally do ? How 
was the country then divided ? Under whose authority were 
the seven kingdoms united, 827 ? What did Alfred ^tlength 
succeed in ? When did he die, and what is observed qf him ? 
Who obtained the kingdom, 1017 ? By whom was England 
invaded and subdued^ 1066 ? Who have ever since held the 
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throne of England ? Name the number^ succession, See* of 
the sovereigns of England^ frmn WUHam the 11. to George 
the IV : togetlier with their characters, and the most import- 
ant transactions during the reign of each. 

SND or THK QUESTIONS. 

[The foregoing are intended only as leading questions. 
Many others, as pertinent, will doi||>tless be suggested by the 
attentive instructer.] 
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